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National Biscuit 
To Convert Plant 
To Make Pet Foods 


BUFFALO—The National Biscuit 
Co. has announced it will suspend 
operations at its huge biscuit and 
cracker bakery at 243 Urban St. for 
about a year and convert the plant 
to the manufacture of pet foods at 
a cost of more than $1 million. 

The bakery employs 315. About 
250 of the employees will be affected 
by the suspension of biscuit and 
cracker-making operations on June 
29. Employees affected are being of- 
fered severance pay or a layoff with- 
out severance pay until operations in 
the plant are resumed, the company 
said. 

The seven-story biscuit and crack- 
er bakery was opened in 1924 and at 
that time was one of the largest of 
its kind operated by NBC. National 
Biscuit also has a bread bakery in 
Buffalo at 240 Fougeron St. and the 
company emphasized that this oper- 
ation will not be affected by the 
shutdown of the cracker and biscuit 
operation. 

NBC has an ice cream cone produc- 
tion department in its Urban St. bak- 
ery and this will continue to function. 

A company spokesman said that 
the pet food business is a growing 
one and that “we need more produc- 
tion.” On the other hand, he ex- 
plained, the company has a new bis- 
cuit and cracker bakery in Philadel- 
phia that will come into full produc- 
tion by December and will provide 
greater output for NBC in the East. 

After the shutdown of the Urban 
St. bakery, old ovens and other equip- 
ment will be removed. They will be 
replaced with new ovens and pack- 
aging equipment suitable for the 
production of pet foods. 

Frank J. Shamroske is the man- 
ager of the Urban St. bakery. He 
will continue to hold that post. 


THE SECRETARY LIKES MILK— 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, was well supplied with liquid 
—milk, appropriately enough—as he 
faced newsmen at a press confer- 
ence in connection with his appear- 
ance June 4 on the program of the 
Central Retail Feed Assn. conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. The milk was 
particularly appropriate because of 
June Dairy Month and Mr. Benson’s 
being in Wisconsin. (See story on 
his talk on page 3.) 


Limited Free Market 
Supply of Corn Noted 


| By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The price of the 
| big feed grain crop, corn, appears to 
be headed higher. A look at supply 
statistics indicates that the free mar- 
| ket supply of corn will be limited in 


-Hog-Corn Ratio Is 
Only One to Gain 


WASHINGTON — The gradual 
downward trend in the relationship 
of what farmers received for live- 
stock and poultry products and what 
they paid for feed which was noted 
in the month ended April 15, con- 
tinued for most commodities in the 
month ended May 15. Only the hog- 
corn ratio showed improvement over 
the month earlier, but the broiler- 
feed ratio was steady. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on farm prices shows 
| that on May 15 a hundredweight of 
| live hog would buy 11.2 bu. corn, 
(Continued on page 4) 


Improved Selling and Service 
Needed, Central Dealers Told 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MILWAUKEE—The feed industry 
—and feed retailers in particular— 
must keep in step with the times 
and do a better job of serving and 
selling the feeder. If they don’t, they 


' will lag behind or lose out in the 


Eastern Feed Men Warned 
About Threats to Tradesmen 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


NEW YORK—tThreats to independ- 
ent tradesmen in a changing, evolu- 
tionary business pattern were out- 
lined by Ray B. Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Washington, 
in a highlight address during the an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants, Inc., held 
here June 4-5. 

These “threats” were pinpointed 
by Mr. Bowden in three general cate- 
gories—changing times, threat of 
government, and “threats that we 
create inside business itself.” 

Referring to the evolutionary pro- 
cess in our “changing times,” the 
speaker noted a trend towards con- 
centration of more grain elevators in 
the Eastern area, cattle feeding areas 
moving to farm areas effecting a 
changing feed picture in many states, 
a pattern indicating more stress on 


truck versus rail transportation, a 
northern movement of many crops 
and changing food habits. 

In connection with the latter point, 
he noted the decrease in per capita 
consumption of wheat products and 
potatoes, but predicted that broiler 
production would continue to go up 
faster than population increase, with 
the same pattern true of eggs, veg- 
etables and fruits. 


“Threat of Government” 


A good portion of the address was 
devoted to the “threat of govern- 
ment.” He pointed out that in the 
U.S. today we have the “most tre- 
mendous bureaucracy ever created,” 
with more persons in some segments 
of government than in the industry 
itself. Mr. Bowden noted that gov- 
ernment has always taken over an 
industry a “small piece at a time,” 
and advised the feed men to “get 

(Continued on page 7) 


competitive race to maintain the 
business pace demanded by a rapidly 
changing and improving animal agri- 
culture, 

That, in effect, was the message 
left with some 875 feed retailers and 
manufacturers and allied tradesmen 
who were registered for the 3lst an- 
nual convention of the Central Retail 
Feed Assn. June 4-5 at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee. 

But, while current and likely future 
developments present real challenges 
to feed men to improve their service 
and merchandising, the changing 
feeds and feeding operations also offer 
some outstanding opportunities to 
step up volume and returns. 

These challenges and opportunities 
were brought out by convention 

(Continued on page 73) 


relation to feed requirements for the 
remainder of the current marketing 
year. 

Thus there is a problem as to 
whether Commodity Credit Corp. can 
hold the open market price within 
recent bounds through expanded sales 
of its bin site stocks of 1952-crop 
corn. 

All signs indicate that July 1 is 
the “D-Day” for the corn price 
movement. Will the corn price take 
off on that date, or will CCC be able 
to stifle bullish enthusiasm as it feeds 
into the corn market its bin site 
stocks of 1952-crop corn, which al- 
legedly must be disposed of because 
of the danger of going out of condi- 
tion? 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture told this reporter that it has 
on hand at bin sites about 183 mil- 
lion bushels of 1952-crop corn, which 
may be declared out of condition at 
any time and sold at less than the 
government’s’ statutory minimum 
sales price for corn still in condition. 


To Keep Lid on Prices 

While free market supply statistics 
and provisions of the new farm bill 
indicate a strongly bullish corn mar- 
ket, it still is indicated that USDA 
plans to keep a lid on corn prices at 
Chicago at between $1.60 nearby 
cash and $1.55 in the futures market. 
USDA would maintain this situation 
to the extent that it can feed its bin 
site corn into the supply stream. 

It seems more clear than ever that 
USDA is now the big manipulator of 
the corn market, with free market 
supplies limited and large amounts 
owned or controlled by the govern- 
ment. 

The Republican problem in the 
Corn Belt is primarily one of main- 
taining hog prices going into election 
time, and strong corn prices will help 
hold down the hog population and 
make a firm hog price at election 
time. 

However, USDA intends to hold 
corn prices within bounds, if it can. 

By looking at recent USDA re- 
ports on the status of the CCC price 
support program, one can get a good 
picture of the corn situation. 

As of April 30, a USDA report 

(Continued on page 8) 


TURKEY NUTRITION: 


egg yolks are reported on page 18. 
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Recent developments in turkey nutrition re- 
search are reviewed by Prof. J. A. Harper on page 58. 

RECORD-KEEPING: Better accounting and record-keeping, a major 
need of smaller feed firms, is discussed on page 22. 

BEHIND THE SALE: An article by Dale W. McMillen, Jr., on page 
84 deals with past and future industry progress and brings out the fact that 
the research behind feed sales is the key to progress. 

MOTTLED EGG YOLKS: Scientists’ findings on the problem of mottled 
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Simpler Feed Labels 


PROBLEM that has plagued the feed industry for several years 
peers is close to a satisfactory solution. It is expected to come 
from a meeting that will be held in Washington within the next fortnight 
between representatives of the feed industry, feed control officials and the 
federal Food & Drug Administration. There will be only two men from each 
group. The problem is that of labeling medicated feeds. It has been as 
troublesome to Food & Drug and feed control officials as it has been to feed 
men, and all three categories will cooperate in a program under which each 
of them can fulfill their responsibilities. 

Conferences at the recent AFMA convention were participated in by 
numerous key representatives of the three groups. Much discussion and 
study has gone before, too. The subject has been complicated from a stand- 
point of agreeing on a labeling requirement that would meet the laws, protect 
feed buyers and food consumers with certainty, and allow widest utilization 
of nutritional discoveries. The viewpoints or requirements of the different 
groups never have seemed irreconcilable, but the resolving of them into a 
program that would be satisfactory to all has not been easy to achieve. If it 
is to be accomplished now, it is because representatives of all three groups 
have consistently and patiently approached the problem with a cooperative 
spirit and an understanding of each other’s position in the matter, and of 
the demands of that position. 

One of the chief objections in medicated feed labeling, as far as feed men 
are concerned, has been the emphasis required on medical or chemical 
names in the label—which, of course, results in the de-emphasis of brand or 
common names, sometimes almost to the point of suppression. The feed 
manufacturers’ attitude was well expressed this week by Oscar Straube, 
newly elected board chairman of the AFMA, in a talk before the Central 
Retail Feed Assn. convention in Milwaukee: 

“We feel that the protection of the feeder is the important consideration 
of labeling. For my part, I do not think this end is being served by our 
present labels. I think that your customer and mine should be able to read 
the name of the feed on the tag. He should not be forced to furrow his brow 
over a bunch of technical gobble-de-gook that he can’t pronounce, can’t read, 
and can’t understand. This is what he has to do with our present medicated 
feed tags, before he gets to the name of the product, so he can find out 
whether he is looking at a starter, grower or egg feed. 

“Tt must always be remembered that nutrition is the first consideration 
of a feed, and that medication is secondary. Would it not be advisable for 
the tags or labels to so indicate? If it is a feed, should it not be so labeled? 
And, if it is a high powered medicinal product, let it be labeled as such.” 


* * * 


HIS principal problem is one on which the Washington meeting is 

prepared to take action. Brand names and a common description of 
the feed will be returned to a prominent place on the label. 

An example of the new label requirements would be: 


(Net Weight) 
BRAND NAME 
Medicated Broiler 
(mix) (feed) 
(Therapeutic Statement) 
Active Drug Ingredients 


Etc. 
Guaranteed 


(List of Ingredients) 
Name and Address of Company 


It is planned to have the facts from the forthcoming Washington meeting 
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published by July 1 or shortly thereafter, so that there would be ample 
time to make the changes in labeling before the next deadline for registrations. 

The move will be welcomed by the feed industry. It will be an excellent 
example of the value of intelligent cooperation in solving mutual problems. 


FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


Formula feed demand showed improvement in several areas this week, 
and manufacturers had to increase running time in some instances. Part of 
this stepped-up activity resulted from the trim in production caused by the 
Memorial Day holiday the week before. Broiler prices are lower, but in most 
eases this has not affected feed demand. Turkey feeds are moving in heavy 
volume, and some late demand for chick and pig starters is helping to main- 
tain tonnage. Price instability, on the other hand appeared to restrict 
buying to some extent. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices declined 2.2 
points to 197.8 and the feed grain index moved up 4.6 points to 215.1 in the 
week ending June 6. (Ingredient details on pages 74-76.) 


Southwest 


After a light week created by a 
holiday, formula feed production in 
the Southwest got back into full 
swing this week, and some of the 
heaviest tonnage levels of the season 
were reported. Nearly all mills oper- 
ated at normal five-day capacity, with 
some going to six days and even sev- 
en. Several indicated a good backlog 
of orders going into next week even 
though week end operating time 
would be used to keep on schedule. 

Good moisture reports from most 
sections of the Southwest and a 
strong pace in commercial feeding 
operations led to the improvement 
in production and demand this week. 
Poultry feed was moving at an in- 
creased volume while hog feed de- 
mand was only so-so. A good demand 
for turkey and broiler feed was indi- 
cated, but a decline in broiler meat 
prices clouded the picture somewhat. 
The Arkansas broiler market sagged 
to 18¢ lb. during the week, probably 
due to over-production and competi- 
tion with pork in retail markets. 

Prices showed little tendency for 
change after making modest declines 
last week. Protein ingredients, with 
the exception of meat scraps, were 
steady to a shade easier while carbo- 
hydrates were at unchanged levels to 


indicating a late season in this pro- 
duction. Beef and dairy feed sales are 
slow, but hog feed sales are holding 
to fairly good volume. Sales of egg 
feeds were trimmed somewhat by 
lower egg prices, which dropped to 
28¢ for Grade A’s in the country. For 
some mills broiler feed sales were 
quite good. 

Production schedules were cut back 
moderately this week, and indications 
were that shorter shifts might be 
worked next week as a result of 
smaller order backlogs. The larger 
plants are on a two-shift basis. 


Pacific Northwest 

Welcome rains and cooler weather 
brought some measure of relief to 
dairymen in the area, who have al- 
ready lost most of their potential lo- 
cal hay crop and faced mid-August 
pasture conditions until the weather 
broke. 

Turkey and poultry flock owners 
have not paid much attention to the 
weather, but dairymen have been 
hard hit and those farmers who de- 
pend for part of their living on truck 
and row crops, in addition to manag- 
ing either poultry or dairy animals, 
have been very apprehensive about 
the weather. However, about an inch 
‘of rain has fallen generally in west- 
ern Washington in the past few days, 


slightly stronger. 7 and pastures are now coming back 
Down in Texas, where rains have | to life. 
been reported at scattered points in Formula feed markets have been 


recent weeks and commercial broiler 
and turkey programs are moving 
ahead, the tone of the market is im- 
proved. Mills indicated heavier pro- 
duction this week, with some operat- 
ing two shifts five to six days. 
Broiler prices, which dipped to the 
range of 19-21¢ lb. have caused some 
concern but have not put a crimp in 


generally unchanged, with broiler and 
commercial egg operators continuing 
at a steady rate. Marginal dairy oper- 
ators are being weeded out, and re- 
ports keep circulating in the trade 
about dairy animals going to the 
slaughterhouse. However, feed men 
report that production per animal is 
gradually coming up, and they point 
feed demand as yet. Because of an | out that better grade animals are 
improvement in pasture conditions, 7 eating more feed and producing more 
demand for dairy and range cattle | milk, and thus they guess that over- 
feed has diminished. No change in | all feed volume in not being affected 
formula prices was indicated due to | too much. 

a fairly steady protein market and Although broiler prices are below 
only moderate upturns in millfeed | winter levels, they are still showing 
and grains. A decline in fish meal was | a fair margin, and egg producers re- 
offset by strength in meat scraps. port satisfactory conversions, 


Ingredient markets were about un- 
Northwest 


changed, and formula feed prices 

Buying of formula feeds slowed ranged within a dollar a ton of last 

down in the Northwest toward the week's levels. 

end of the week following some fair 

buying earlier in the period. How- Northeast 

ever, manufacturers felt the lull was Sales of formula feed improved a 

likely to be temporary, as feed re- | little after the lag in recent weeks 

quirements in June are usually large | and manufacturers stepped up their 

and there was no definite reason why | running time slightly. 

business should not match that in Improved demand centered in poul- 

past years. try feed, with dairy feed demand de- 
Further declines in prices possibly | finitely on the skids. Although pas- 

contributed to the slowdown, and it | tures are not in tip top shape, farm- 

was thought, too, that farmers be- | ers are grazing their cattle. 

ing busy in the fields may have cut Egg mashes and turkey feeds were 

down on dealer sales and consequent | the prime movers, and broiler feeds 

replacement of stocks. Price reduc- ] were well absorbed. Broilers were 

tions averaged about $1 ton. weak. Many cockerels are going to 
Turkey feed volume is near a peak | market now and this supply added to 

now and thus accounts for a large | the regular broiler offerings was too 

share of tonnage. Some pig starters | much for the market to sustain. 

and chick starter are still moving, (Continued on page 78) 
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alfalfa are these 16 new steel storage tanks at the Garden City, Kansas, 
plant of the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. This bulk storage 
plant, the third to be opened by National, has a capacity of 16,000 tons and 
is located adjacent to the company’s dehydrating unit at Garden City. High 
quality alfalfa for blending will be accumulated here from Kansas and 
Colorado production to serve customers in the southwestern states as well 
as to supplement the company’s supply for the Kansas City gateway. This 
brings National’s bulk storage capacity to a total of 70,000 tons. Other bulk 
plants are operated at Omaha, Neb., and Midland, Kansas. E. H. Gerecke is 


manager of the new Garden City unit. 


AFMA Head Urges Cooperative Action 
On Simpler Labeling, Uniform Laws 


MILWAUKEE—Cooperative action 
in obtaining more uniform feed regu- 
lations and simpler feed labeling has 
been urged by Oscar Straube, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Straube, president of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, focused at- 
tention on inspection, labeling and 
regulatory problems as part of his 
talk June 4 at the annual Central 
Retail Feed Assn. convention in Mil- 
waukee. 

“Let each of us do his best to main- 
tain and further develop a fine spirit 
of working together by the forces of 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
various state departments and every 
segment of our industry,” Mr. Straube 
said. “This is going to require the 
sincere efforts of all within the in- 
dustry, drug manufacturers, feed 
manufacturers, retailers and feeders, 
too.” 

The necessity of teamwork on both 
state and national levels was noted by 
Mr. Straube as he pointed to changes 
developing through use of medicated 
feeds. There are now close to 30 ad- 
ditives being used by feed manufac- 
turers to reduce risks and increase 
profits of poultry and livestock feed- 
ing. 

Mr. Straube referred to a feed 
manufacturer’s recent expression of 
concern because FDA is moving into 
the feed industry. Actually, said Mr. 
Straube, the feed industry is moving 
into the food and drug field, having 
got into the medicated feed business 
on its own accord and thereby plac- 
ing itself under the law governing 
such items. 


Labeling Problems 


He quoted an FDA official as saying 
that the agency is very much con- 
cerned with the feed industry’s label- 
ing problems. 

“They want very much to help us 
and are searching for a more simpli- 
fied labeling procedure,” Mr. Straube 
continued. “We are much concerned, 
too. We feel, as they do, that the pro- 
tection of the feeder is the important 
consideration of labeling. For my own 
part, I do not think that this end 
is being served by our present labels. 
I think that your customer and mine 
should be able to read the name of 
the feed on the tag. He should not be 
forced to furrow his brow over a 
bunch of technical gobble-de-gook 
that he can’t pronounce, can’t read 
and can’t understand. This is what he 
has to do with our present medicated 
feed tags before he gets to the name 
of the product so he can find out 
whether he is looking at a starter, 
grower or egg feed. 

‘It must always be remembered 
that nutrition is the first considera- 
tion of a feed, and that medication is 


secondary. I ask: Would it not be 
advisable for the tags or labels to so 
indicate? If it is a feed, should it 
not be labeled? And if it is a high- 
powered medicinal product, let it be 
labeled as such.” 

Mr. Straube said his conversations 
with FDA officials have indicated that 
FDA is not interested in establishing 
an inspection department to handle 
medicated feeds. 


State Function 
“I believe,” he said, “that they 
think this is a state function. We 
feel the same way, definitely. There 
(Continued on page 78) 


Indiana Dealers Plan 


Convention at Purdue 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Plans for 
the summer convention of the Indi- 
ana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. have 
been announced by Fred K. Sale, 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Departing from the practice in 
previous years of holding the meet- 
ing at a resort, the convention will 
be held on the Purdue University 
campus, West Lafayette, Ind., in the 
Union Building June 17-19. 

Registration opens and the board 
of directors will meet on the evening 
of June 17. On the program June 18 
are the following: “Clarification of 
Credits and the Indiana Feed Law” 
by Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, Indiana 
State Chemist, West Lafayette; “The 
Hungry Horde,” a sound film courtesy 
of Douglas Chemical Co.; “The Grain 
Trade Looks Ahead” by E. B. Evans, 
Decatur, Ill., president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn.; “Pro- 
gress in Our Grain Sanitation Pro- 
gram” by George T. Daughters, chief 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
office, Chicago. 

The June 19 program will include 
the following: “Guides to Feed Mix- 
ing and Grinding Efficiency” by Wil- 
liam S. Farris, extension marketing 
economist, Purdue; “Hundredweight 
vs. Bushel Basis in Grain Purchases,” 
a forum discussion with President 
Erwin D. Scott as moderator and the 
panel members Walter Penrod, Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., South Whitley; E. 
M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, and one to be selected; “Oper- 
ating a Retail Feed Store” by E. W. 
Schafer, general manager, Wayne 
Feed Supply Co., Ft. Wayne. 

A buffet banquet the evening of 
June 18 will be followed by enter- 
tainment. That afternoon, tours will 
be conducted through the Purdue 
agronomy and swine farms. A tour 
of the Eli Lilly & Co. plant is also 
planned. 
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Benson Sees Balanced Feed, 
Livestock Output in 3 Years 


WASHINGTON — Feed and live- 
stock production in balance with the 
nation’s population growth was fore- 
seen this week by Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture. 


The forecast was made as Mr. Ben- 
son discussed farm legislation and 
government farm programs in an ad- 
dress before members of the Central 
Retail Feed Assn. at their annual 
convention in Milwaukee. In his talk 
he also warned against insulating 
agriculture from the advance of sci- 
ence or letting the fear of abundance 
“rob us of our traditional freedoms.” 

The present surplus of feed grains 
and what will probably be feed quali- 
ty wheat is equal to about one third 
of the quantity of grain fed each 
year, Mr. Benson said, and this clear- 
ly cannot be dumped on the market 
at a time when livestock production 
is already near peak levels. 

If, however, the soil bank can be 
used to reduce feed grain production 
by 10 to 15% in each of the next 
three years, all the surplus feed 
grains could be worked off. Then, feed 
and livestock production for several 
years ahead would just about balance 
growth of the population. 

These are the circumstances, Mr. 
Benson said, under which the flexi- 
ble price support provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 could work 
effectively to provide price stability 
for farmers. This is sound legislation, 
he added, but it cannot work until 
the surplus problem is eliminated. 
The surpluses have created an emer- 
gency and require emergency legis- 
lation such as the soil bank is intend- 
ed to be. 

Mr. Benson condemned “political 
pricing” and pointed out that the 
“steering wheel of agriculture is 
price,” that agriculture cannot keep 
on the road if its steering apparatus 
is locked or frozen. 

As feed men have been told recent- 
ly by college and industry leaders, 
agriculture is in a revolution as mark- 
ed as the industrial revolution, Mr. 
Benson said, and advances of recent 
years are to be followed by more im- 
provements. The outlook ahead is for 
continued abundance. 

However, Mr. Benson said, agricul- 
ture must learn to accept abundance 
for what it is—the fruit of research 
and something to be desired. 


Living with Abundance 
“Let us not look on abundance as 
a burden,” he said. “Are we to fear 
abundance so much that we try to 
freeze agriculture in its present pat- 
tern? Where would our American 


. people be today if we had tied farm- 


ers to old practices 50 years ago? Is 
the winning of abundance to result in 
the loss of freedom? Will we be so 
apprehensive of the birth pangs of 
progress that we seek to avert prog- 
ress itself... 

“We must learn to live with abund- 
ance. We must not, through unfound- 
ed fears, insulate our agriculture 
from the advance of science. We 
must not let the fear of abundance 
rob us of our traditional freedoms.” 

However, Mr. Benson noted, it is 
necessary to cushion the impact of 
changes farmers are now undergoing. 
Also, he said, the government wants 
to help farmers make the transition 
from “unwise programs of the past to 
the basically sound principles in the 
Agricultural Act of 1954.” 

Mr. Benson said agriculture will get 
its fair share of the national income 
from efficient production, balanced 
production and better marketing—not 
from the government or by price- 
fixing. 

Farm people, he said, must be free 
to choose from alternatives, free to 
move in or out of occupations. 


Examples Cited 


Cotton (one of the basic commodi- 
ties, with high rigid supports in the 
past), Mr. Benson said, is an example 


of a commodity which has had a froz- 
en steering wheel. Its production and 
outlets have dropped sharply in the 
past 25 years and big surpluses have 
accumulated. On the other hand, soy- 
beans have had flexible and discre- 
tionary supports and, through re- 
search, education and marketing ad- 
vances, have shown tremendous gains 
in production and expanded markets. 

“Cotton,” said Mr. Benson, “fought 
its battles in the legislative halls. 
Soybeans fought their battles in the 
market place.” 


Battle Won 

Referring to the President's veto of 
this year’s first farm bill and sub- 
sequent enactment of another bill, 
Mr. Benson said the battle against 
“market-destroying” rigid price sup- 
ports has been fought and won, al- 
though there still are problems from 
past legislation. 

However, he said in a press confer- 
ence preceding his talk, it may be pos- 
sible in a period of three or four 
years to get basic crops down in bal- 
ance if yields are normal and with 
the help of the soil bank. 

Discussing the soil bank, Mr. Ben- 
son said that the soil bank is not 
drouth relief or a plow-up program. 
It is a program of adjustment, not a 
program of scarcity; it is a tempo- 
rary tool to help meet a temporary 
emergency and help bring adjust- 
ments in land use. 

“To the degree that I am able,” he 
declared, “I intend to see that the 
nation gets a dollar’s worth of surplus 
reduction or a dollar’s worth of con- 
servation for every dollar paid out.” 


On Sidelines 

In noting the trend of recent years 
toward more government control of 
agriculture and marketing, Mr. Ben- 
son said there has been a tendency 
for businessmen to stand on the side- 
lines without raising a voice against 
the trend toward socialization of agri- 
culture and centralization of control 
in the federal government. 

The future of the feed industry and 
the whole economy is at stake, he 
said, and feed men should speak out 
in defense of the capitalistic system. 


Mr. Benson noted in his talk his 
pleasure with recent improvement in 
farm prices. The general level of farm 
prices in mid-May was 85% of parity 
—up five points in four months. 


Broiler Prices Slip 


In Delmarva Area 


SALISBURY, MD. — Prices for 
broilers in the Delmarva area slipped 
slightly in the week ending June 6 
with the average price paid per pound 
on the farm set at 20.23¢. A week 
earlier the price was 20.51¢ and a 
year ago the price was 27.6¢. 

According to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements in the area at 
3,700,000 for the week ending June 
6 were practically the same as a week 
earlier but 10% above the level of a 
year ago. Settings at 4,462,000 were 
1% above the previous week and 13% 
above the same week of 1955. 

Delmarva growers marketed 3,130,- 
000 broilers during the week which 
was 8% less than the previous week 
but 10% above the corresponding 
week last year. Marketings were 88% 
of the average weekly placements 
9-12 weeks earlier. 

The price of 20% broiler feed rose 
slightly, going to $100.28 ton as com- 
pared to $99.90 the week before. With 
a slight decline in the price of broil- 
ers and the increased cost of feed, 
growers had a less favorable meat- 
feed ratio. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 4 Ib. of feed compared to 
4.1 a week earlier. 
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Feed Grain Outlook 
Reported Generally 
Good by Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS—The outlook for | 
corn, oats, barley and soybeans was | 


considered generally good this week 


in a crop report issued by Cargill, | 


Inc. 


Improved moisture conditions over | 
wide areas of the country during the | 


past few weeks have been of tre- 


mendous benefit in getting the 1956 | 


corn crop off to a good start, the bul- 
letin states. 

Moderate to heavy rains through- 
out much of the Corn Belt provided 
welcome temporary relief from the 
drouth conditions which had pre- 
vailed in many central and western 
areas since last fall. Heavy rains 
caused severe washing and flooding 
across the central portions of Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio while frequent 
showers further delayed planting in 
the northeastern states. 

Cultivation is now actively under 
way in the heavy corn producing sec- 
tions where the crop is generally mak- 
ing good to excellent progress, the 
summary states. 


Oats Growth Boosted 


Growth and development of oats 
and new seedings of legumes have 
been given a big boost as a result of 
light to moderate rains and warmer 
weather in the heavy oat producing 
sections of the central states. 

Prospects continue to remain good 
to very good in most areas east of 
the Mississippi Valley, where rainfall 
has been generally ample to excessive, 
but show the effects of the prolonged 
dry weather in western Iowa, eastern 


Nebraska, northeast Kansas and 
northwest Missouri. 
According to the report, crop 


growth has been moderate to rapid 
in the Upper Midwest but soil mois- 
ture is still on the short side in many 
areas. Oats are heading in the Ohio 
Valley and a bumper crop of winter 
oats is being harvested in many areas 
of the middle and eastern Gulf states. 

Sowing of barley has reached the 
clean-up stage in the late northwest- 
ern border districts of Minnesota, 
Montana and North Dakota. Light to 
heavy showers over wide areas of the 
heavy producing states brought on 
rapid growth and development and 
improved production prospects, the 
report states. 

Planting of soybeans is nearing 
completion in the central and western 
portions of the main producing area 
and is being rushed in the eastern 


GEORGIA FEED OFFICERS—Officers and directors of 
the Georgia Feed Assn. met in Atlanta during the ninth 
annual Feed & Poultry Conference June 4-5 at the Dink- 
ler Plaza Hotel. Seated from left to right are Joe Dekle, 
Ever-Best Feed Mills, Atlanta; W. T. Farley, Atlas Feed 
Mills, Atlanta; R. E. Barinowski, president, Feedright 
Milling Co., Augusta, president; Will L. Kinard, secretary- 
Applebaum, Athens 
Crew, Ed E. Smith 


treasurer, Cocke & Co., Atlanta; S. H. 
(Ga.) Milling Co. Standing are J. B. 


president, 


Gainesville (Ga.) Milling Co., 
Hatcher, Hatcher Feed Mills, Forsyth. The conference, 
sponsored by the University of Georgia in cooperation 
with the feed association and state poultry and hatchery 
organizations, featured a number of well-known speakers 
who talked on nutrition and management topics. 


Co., Atlanta; Edward Brenner, Puritan Mills, Atlanta; 
Clyde Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, Griffin; Charles 
Dannals, Jr., Atlanta Milling Co., Atlanta; Harold Mar- 
but, Marbut Milling Co., Augusta; Ralph Cleveland, vice 


and Hal B. 


sections as fast as wet field condi- 
tions will permit. 

Early planted soybeans are showing 
good stands except in the drier sec- 
tions of Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska 
where germination has been delayed 
due to lack of moisture, according to 
the Cargill report. 


FEED RATIOS 


(Continued from page 1) 


compared with 10.8 in mid-April. 
This ratio thus continued its steady 
rise, despite a substantial increase 
in corn prices. However, it has still 
not recovered to the level of 11.7 
which it attained in mid-May of last 
year, or the 12.6 20-year average 
for that date. 


Hog Prices Up 

prices for hogs caused the 
Prices received by farmers 
averaged $15.50 cwt. as of 
up $1.20 from mid-April. 
of hogs continued to fall 
were still above a year 


Higher 
increase. 
for hogs 
mid-May, 
Receipts 
off, but 
earlier. 

The broiler-feed ratio in mid-May 


New Export Subsidy Doubtful 


WASHINGTON—Trade pleas for 
either a cash subsidy or subsidy in 
kind for exports of grain appear to 
have come a cropper this week when 
a top staff level session of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials re- 
jected the proposal. 

One of these officials said the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
would not invoke a cash subsidy pro- 
posal without some formal directive 
from Congress—either legislation or 
an instruction from the House Agri- 
culture Committee or the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee or both— 
that payment of a cash subsidy would 
not be subject to criticism from Con- 
gress. 

However, this official declared that 
the plan for a subsidy payment in 
government-owned grain was “just 
out of the question” and would not 
be considered. 

This developed as a top level com- 
mittee from the trade planned to 
meet with USDA officials June 8 to 
press for the adoption of a cash sub- 
sidy proposal or in lieu of that a 
subsidy payment in kind. 

The USDA decision, subject to the 
substantial qualifications noted above, 
was taken two days before the ap- 
pointment with the trade committee. 

If it stands, this decision can have 
a big effect on the price of wheat 
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Sail Ranh’. Potential Effect | 


for the new crop year since a cash 
subsidy proposal would have forced 
the export trade into the free mar- 
ket for supplies. In a thin market it 
was believed that within a short time 
brisk export buying would have 
pushed the open market price for 
wheat up to the statutory sales price 
of Commodity Credit Corp. surplus 
stocks of not less than 105% of the 
price support level in effect plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 


IOWA DROUTH 


MILWAUKEE — Drouth areas of 
southern Iowa are not yet qualified 
for designation as disaster areas and 
inclusion in the government’s emer- 
gency feed program, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, said 
June 4, However, Mr. Benson added, 
the areas may soon be disaster-des- 
ignated if conditions do not improve. 
Mr. Benson in response to a question 
from Feedstuffs, made these remarks 
at a press conference held in connec- 
tion with his appearance on the pro- 
gram of the Central Retail Feed Assn. 
convention. He had toured parts of 
Iowa and Nebraska prior to coming 


to Wisconsin for speaking engage- | 


ments. 


was 4.2, the same as a month earlier 
but below the 5.3 of a year earlier, 
USDA reports. (Comparisons by re- 
gions are shown in the table on 
page 6.) 

The largest decline was noted in 
the egg-feed ratio. At mid-May, a 
dozen eggs would buy 10.4 lb. feed, 
compared with 11 lb. a month earlier. 
This ratio is holding better than a 
year ago, however, when the ratio 
was 9. 

The farm chicken-feed ratio 
dropped from 5.6 in mid-April to 5.3 
in mid-May. Last May, the ratio was 
5.4. The turkey-feed relationship 
dropped a like amount—from 8.8 in 
mid-April to 8.5 May 15. This was 
still above the 7.6 ratio of last May. 


Slight declines were also noted by 
USDA in the milk-feed and butter- 
fat-feed ratios. In mid-May, 1 lb. of 
milk would buy 1.24 lb. of concen- 
trate, compared with 1.26 in a month 
earlier. A pound of butterfat would 
buy 21.8 lb. concentrate April 15, as 
against 21.5 Ib. in mid-May. Both 
dairy ratios are better than a year 
ago. 

Average prices for feed paid by 
farmers in mid-May, according to 
USDA figures, were as follows (in 
cwt. with figures for the previous 
month and a year ago, in that order, 
in parentheses): laying mash $4.57 
($4.42 and $4.68); broiler growing 
mash $5.02 ($4.91 and $5.08); dairy 
feed under 29% protein $3.75 ($3.67 
and $3.83). 

The feed price index May 15 was 
3% above April 15 but 3% below a 
year earlier, The meat animal index 
went up 14 points during the month 
from April 15 to May 15 to the high- 
est point since September, 1955. It 
was still below the May, 1955, level, 
according to USDA. 

The index of prices received by 


| farmers increased 3% in the month, 


the report shows. Because the index 
of prices paid by farmers did not rise 
as much, the parity ratio was 2% 
higher in mid-May than a month 
earlier. 


R. S. TOMKINSON DIES 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Roscoe S&S. 
Tomkinson, 83, of Honeoye Falls, 
N.Y., a retired flour mill operator 
and feed man, died May 28. 


In 1898 he went into partnership 
with his brother, Samuel, in Honeoye 
Falls. The company was reorganized 
under the title of Tomkinson, Kenyon 
& Tomkinson. In 1903, Roscoe S. 
Tomkinson took over operations of 
a mill in Rush, which he ran until 
1941. Until several years ago he 
operated a feed business in Honeoye 
Falls. 


Eastman Announces 
BHT Product for 
Use in Poultry Feeds 


KINGSPORT, TENN. — Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., has an- 
nounced that it is now offering a new 
agricultural-grade Tenox BHT (buty- 
lated hydroxytoluene), an antioxi- 
dant. 

The company, a subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co., said its new product, 
for use by feed manufacturers in poul- 
try feeds, “is prepared in the form of 
free-flowing, non-dusting granules of 
a particle size to assure rapid blend- 
ing with other feed components with- 
out danger of subsequent separation.” 

The new form, according to the an- 
nouncement, will also be offered to 
feed ingredient suppliers manufactur- 
ing concentrates containing an anti- 
oxidant plus vitamins, antibiotics, 
minerals, etc. 

Distributors for Tenox BHT in the 
feed industry are now being selected. 

The Eastman announcement said: 
“While the major research work on 
the value of antioxidants in poultry 
feeds has been conducted with DPPD, 
recent tests at the University of Con- 
necticut have indicated BHT t~ be 
equivalent for protection agains. en- 
cephalomalacia, for vitamin stabiliza- 
tion, growth stimulation, pigmenta- 
tion and utilization of vitamin A from 
carotene. 

Eastman produces antioxidants for 
both the feed and food industries. 
BHT, it is noted, is being used in the 
food industry as well as the feed 
industry. The company said it has 
recently undertaken an accelerated 
research program to further evalu- 
ate Tenox BHT in animal and poul- 
try feeds and to develop new anti- 
oxidants. 


NEW STORAGE SPACE 

WASECA, MINN.—Storage facili- 
ties which will nearly double the pres- 
ent capacity of the Waseca Grain Co. 
are now under construction. Lloyd 
Burdick, general manager, has an- 
nounced that two rigid frame build- 
ings are being built for the storage 
of government grain under seal. The 
additional 350,000 bu. capacity will 
give the firm a total space of nearly 
900,000 bu. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
- Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
tates for 
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DEIMAIND 


IN 
| YOUR 
DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA! 


In flying a jet formation —or in blending alfalfa 
meal to exacting specifications — there’s no room for 
guesswork ... . no margin for error. 


That is why the W. J. Small Company employs an elaborate 

system of modern checks and controls over each 
shipment of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. First, your 
order is carefully compounded and blended from meal 

that carries laboratory analyses. Then, to make 

doubly sure that you get precisely what you ordered, 

samples of your blend are sent back to the laboratory. 
Only when laboratory analysis proves that the samples 
meet or exceed your specifications is your order shipped 
. . » and backed by a written certification of quality. 


Our mission is to meet your specifications, and these 
are the precision methods we use. By these methods — 
and no other — can you be assured of uniform quality 

and never-changing eye appeal in your dehydrated alfalfa. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Division Archer-Daniels-Midtand Co. 
1200 Oak St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Soil Bank’s Potential Effect 
On Crops, Production Studied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Some of the un- 
examined aspects of the soil bank 
plan are slowly coming to light, upon 
further study of this phase of the 
farm law recently enacted. 

The soil bank idea, belatedly 
adopted by the administration after 
previous formal rejection by the sec- 
retary of agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, seems to be developing some 
strange aspects in regard to its po- 
tential effects on crops and produc- 
tion for next year. 

One recent conclusion obtained by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts shows that the soil bank and 
its effect on the corn crop indicate 
that it may have deep long range 
connotations in the next soybean crop 
particularly and other feed grain 
crops in general. 

If a corn farmer in the commercial 
Corn Belt stays within his acreage 
allotment on the pro-rata basis of 
the 43 million acre base as author- 
ized under the Farm Act of 1949, he 
can obtain price supports at $1.50 
per bushel for corn and plant any 
additional acreage in soybeans and 
obtain price support protection for 
soybeans at approximately $2.50 per 
bushel, 

But if the same corn farmer in the 
commercial Corn Belt decides that 
for the 1956 corn crop he will take 
advantage of the larger corn acreage 
base of 51 million acres, he can take 
out of production 15% of his pro-rata 
share of the 51 million acre corn acre- 
age base of the soil bank in any crop, 
he can maintain his over-all corn 
acreage and at the same time make 
a substantial cash gain on the basis 
of the 90¢ per bushel corn soil bank 
certificate which would be available 
to him. 

Not Worked Out Yet 


The soil bank proposal has never 
been worked down to the kitchen 
farm table where a pencil and a pad 
of paper will be the testing laboratory 
of this contribution to the farm law. 

On the basis of present crops in 
the ground the commercial belt corn 
farmer could plow under 15% of his 
pro-rata share of the 51-million acres 
of corn—say, for example, eight acres 
of soybeans which on good corn land 
might obtain a yield of 25 bu. per 
acre and a normal corn yield of 60 bu. 

Such a plow-under of soybeans 
would make available to the Corn 
Belt farmer a certificate valued at 
60 bu. times 90¢ or $54. If however, 


he were to harvest his soybean crop 
on this same land he would only 
obtain about $48-50 per acre for soy- 
beans before taking into considera- 
tion harvesting costs and weather 
risks. 

This example may not disclose the 
most extreme connotation of the ap- 


plication of the soil bank for 1956 
crops. Using the same example by 
acres and soil bank payments on the 
51 million acreage base for corn in 
the commercial Corn Belt, if a farm- 


er would plow up the 15% acreage 
requirement in his oat crop he would 
come off much better than if he 
plowed up his soybean crop. 

In short, the soil bank appears to 
be a wind-fall to the corn farmer 
without any material reduction in 
corn crop outturn for 1956 

USDA was opposed to the opera- 
tion of the soil bank for the 1956 
crops, sensing such a situation but 
it was pushed through by the House 
conference committee group. 

How and when the potentials of 
the soil bank may be made known to 
farmers in the remaining short period 
of time to explain some of the as- 
pects of the soil bank as noted are not 
clear. Even the basic provisions of 
the soil bank cannot be explained to 
the farm community before June 15 
at the earliest at state and county 
committee levels 

Effect on Crop Outturns 

It can be concluded, however, that 
if there is full knowledge of the po- 
tential operations of the soil bank for 


the 1956 corn crop there could be 
some very substantial changes in the 
outturns of crops other than corn 


this year. 

Here is a rough formula on which 
the trade may estimate the commer- 
cial Corn Belt farmers’ decisions. 
Compliance with the 43 million bush- 


el corn acreage allotment will give 
the commercial Corn Belt farmer full 
price support of $1.50 per bushel. 


(Continued on page 78) 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB 
GOLF OUTING SET 


CHICAGO—The spring Golf Outing 
of the Chicago Feed Club is sched- 
uled for June 18, and will be held 
at the Rolling Green Country Club, 
Arlington Heights, Ill. Tee-off time 
is 10 a.m., starting a full day of fun 
and good fellowship. Several prizes 
will be offered to golfers and others. 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


New Mid- 
U.S. Eng. Afi. 

CHICKEN-FEED— 

Farm Chickens: 
53 5.0 5.9 
April, 1956 ..ccccccccvcce 5.6 5.1 6.1 
Way, 5.4 5.8 6.4 
Average (1945-54) ....... 6.7 
Average (May, 1945-54) 6.9 

Broilers: 
4.2 4.1 4.7 
4.2 4.3 4.9 

TURKEY-FEED— 

Maw, 8986 8.5 8.3 10.0 
8.8 8.5 10.0 
7.6 8.7 9.6 
Average (1945-54) ....... 9.2 
Average (May, 1945-54) .. 8.6 
EGG-FEED— 
10.4 11.0 11.2 
9.0 1106 10.1 
Average (1935-54) ....... 12.1 
Average (May, 1935-54) .. 10.2 
North 
U.S Atl. 

MILK-FEED— 

Maw. 1956 1.24 0 
Bach, 1986 1.26 1.16 
Average (1935-54) ....... 1.28 
Average (May, !935-54) .. 1.14 

BUTTERFAT-FEED— 

21.5 
21.8 
19.9 
Average (1935-54) ....... 23.5 
Average (May, 1935-54) .. 22.0 

U.S 

HOG-CORN— 
10.8 
Average (1935-54) ....... 13.2 
Average (May, 1935-54) 12.6 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, Con- 
necticut. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. 


East West East West 
North North South South South 
Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
5.8 4.9 5.3 5.2 4.7 5.2 4.4 
6.0 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.0 49 44 
5.7 4.46 5.3 5.0 4.7 49 5.0 
4.6 4.5 4.0 4.0 4.4 5.0 44 
4.5 4.6 4.0 4.0 4.3 5.0 4.2 
5.7 5.9 5.1 4.9 5.5 5.4 5.2 
9.0 9.3 7.6 8.6 7.4 7.7 7.1 
9.3 9.5 7.8 8.7 7.4 8.0 6.9 
8.5 8.4 7.4 7.8 6.4 7.2 5.9 
10.2 10.6 10.3 10.4 9.7 9.8 9.1 
11.0 108 105 10.6 10.0 10.1 10.0 
8.6 8.7 9.2 8.5 8.3 8.8 9.2 
East West 
North North South South 
Cent. Cent. Arti. Cent West 
1.25 1.32 1.41 1.42 1.42 
1.25 1.32 1.49 1.40 1.27 
1.08 8.19 1.30 1.23 1.17 
18.9 23.6 18.5 
19.5 23.8 16.1 18.4 
18.0 21.8 16.8 
North NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
Cent by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 
11.2 poultry feed equa! in value to | Ib. live 
11.0 farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
Wg pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
14.0 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
13.3 equal to | Ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 


of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


North Central: Combinations of the two fore- 
going. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
inia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
arolina, Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


West: Combination of the two above. 


Tennessee, 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 


G.L.F. Exchange Gains 
5,390 New Members 


ITHACA, N.Y. — The Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, gained 
5,390 new members during a 40-day 
spring discount program that offered 
4% off prices of the cooperative’s 
feed, seed, fertilizer and farm sup- 
plies, to members only. Discounts re- 
ceived by members totaled over $800,- 
000. 

The new members increased G.L.F. 
stockholders to 120,000, highest in 
the 36-year history of the farmers’ 
purchasing and marketing coopera- 
tive. 

Membership is composed of farm- 
ers in New York, New Jersey and 


northern counties of Pennsylvania. 


Solvent Extraction Soybean Plant Built in North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—A new in- 
dustrial venture for this section of 
the state is now under way at the 
North Dakota State Mill & Elevator 
in the form of a soybean processing 
plant. 

The Grand Forks area is considered 
to be on the fringe of the soybean 
area, but since «March, when the 
plant began operation, the solvent 


extraction plant has been in constant 
operation handling a daily capacity 
of about 1,500 bu. of soybeans. 

A new concrete block building, 30 
by 60 ft., just north of the mill’s 
grain storage tanks, houses the new 
plant. The soybeans are cracked and 
flaked in the mill and conveyed 300 
ft. by a mechanical arrangement to 
the extraction plant. 


=GET AUDIENCE = 
[INTO THE ACT > 


Size 
22"x34" 
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Heading the new plant is H. G. 
Jordheim, superintendent of the veg- 
etable oil department, and K. D. 
Ford, manager of the feed depart- 
ment. 

The principal soybean area is in 
the Corn Belt, but with the develop- 
ment of new varieties, the crop is 
moving northward. It now represents 
a serious competitor to flax as an oil 
crop in the area. Soybean acreage 
in North Dakota in 1956 is expected 
to be 15% to 20% above a year ago. 

At present all the soybeans used 
in the mil] have been purchased with- 
in 100 miles of the mill and the 
soybean cake and meal has been sold 
in the same area, The oil, which is 
more valuable than the meal, is used 
in dozens of products and industrial 
processes. 

P. R. Fossen, general manager of 
the North Dakota State Mill & Ele- 
vator, expressed great optimism 
about the prospects for the”soybean 
future in the area because of the 
acceptance of the meal in feeds for 
livestock and poultry, making soy- 
bean meal almost a must for feed 
manufacturers. 


Grange Company 
To Build Plant 


At Lancaster, Cal. 


MODESTO, CAL.—The Grange Co., 
Modesto, has announced plans for a 
new automatic feed mill in Lancaster, 
in southern California. The plant is 
expected to be in operation by the 
early part of 1957. 

Paul Turner, vice president of the 
company, said that the new mill will 
be a push-button operation, incorpo- 
rating the most modern equipment 
and features in feed production. 

Since its founding, the Grange Co. 
has processed all its animal and poul- 
try feeds at its mill at Modesto. The 
new mill is needed because of in- 
creased sales, company officials said. 
Capacity of the plant, they said, will 
be about equal to that of the main 
mill in Modesto. 

Recently completed at Lancaster 
were new Offices and new warehouse 
and bulk delivery facilities which are 
being put into use and will be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the new mill. 
Bob Richards is manager of the Lan- 
caster branch, which has been oper- 
ated as a retail department until now. 

Other retail branches are located 
in Roseville, Turlock, Visalia, Hemet, 
Fresno and Merced, all in central or 
north central California. 

Chief owners of the firm are Ever- 
ett and Arlo Turner, uncle and father 
of Paul Turner. 


Claude C. Callen Dies 


OMAHA, NEB.—Claude C. Callen, 
76, retired grain company official, 
died June 4 at an Omaha hospital. 

Mr. Callen became manager of 
James E. Bennett & Co. here in 1944 
and remained with the company after 
its merger with Francis I. du Pont 
& Co. in 1955. He was a railroad 
telegrapher before entering the grain 
industry in 1902. 


| 
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EASTERN FEDERATION MEETS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ready to fight for your own position.” 

He told the feed men that “gov- 
ernment agencies, as they get strong- 
er, dislike more and more reporting 
to the public.” In bureaucracy, if a 
serious blunder is made, the inclina- 
tion is to “merely mark it ‘top se- 
cret’,” he said. 

Touching on bad business prac- 
tices, Mr. Bowden noted that a small 
fraction of feed men are “just junk 
dealers,” and stated that although 
we always know the faults of our 
competitors, “we are never told our 
own faults.” Referring to credit, he 
said that “the only way to cure bad 
credit practices in some cases is for 
the banker to throw the borrower on 
his face.” 

Mr. Bowden referred to grain and 
feed men as “the last of rugged in- 
dividualists,” criticizing them as 
“poor joiners.” He urged them to 
appreciate the officers of the groups 
working for them, indicating that it 
is only good business to cooperate 
with their associations and others in 
the same business. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Bowden paid tribute to Austin 
W. Carpenter, executive director of 
EFFY, for his work on behalf of the 
industry and the audience rose in 
spontaneous applause for Mr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Bowden. 

Trends in the general economic sit- 
uation, future of the poultry and 
dairy industry in the area, and re- 
cent developments in nutritional work 
were spotlighted on the two-day pro- 
gram. 

Reviewing the general economic 
situation, Dr. Heinz E. Luedicke, 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
New York, predicted that there 
would be no resumption of a boom 
very quickly, but also that there 
could not be much of a decline from 
the current position. He urged the 


Users all agree: 
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free. 
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audience not to get carried away with 
pessimistic remarks as there are 
“great characteristics of strength 
underlying our basic economy.” 

Reporting on “The Dairy Industry 
as I See It,” William F. Berghold, 
editor of The Rural New Yorker, 
New York, stated that the New Eng- 
land dairy farmers “have just about 
reached the bottom of the hill,” and 
the future cannot be anything but 
better. 

He saw the modern dairyman as 
progressive and with the feeling that 
“given half a chance he can do a bet- 
ter job.” “The grass roots have be- 
gun to smoke” and a lot more farm- 
ers are beginning to think a lot more 
clearly with much of this thinking 
“percolating through to upper levels,” 
he declared. These dairymen must, 
and will, take a more active part in 
pricing and merchandising of milk, 
he concluded. 

One of the most outstanding ad- 
dresses on the program was present- 
ed by Dr. Morris Erdheim, director 
of technical development, Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, under the 
title “The Feed Man and the Prac- 
ticing Veterinarian.” 


Relations Improving 

In the address he noted that “The 
improvement of relations between 
the feed industry and the veterinary 
profession had to develop. Both 
groups serve the livestock and poul- 
try industry. It is this industry’s 
best interest which is served when 
the feed people and veterinarians 
work in harmony. In addition, it 
makes the work for both groups 
easier, and more rewarding.” 

Dr. Erdheim noted misunderstand- 
ing, with each group seeing much in 
the other’s activities that is resented. 
He noted the most frequent com- 
plaints the feed people have of vet- 
erinarians as: 

1. Veterinarians blame the feed in- 
discriminately without justification. 

2. Veterinarians are disinterested 
in poultry diseases. 

3. Veterinarians have shown little 
interest in nutritional advances. 

Presenting the other side of the 
picture he stated that “fundamental- 
ly, most of the veterinarians’ crit- 
icisms center around the feed man’s 
sale of medicaments either in pack- 
ages or feeds for the treatment of 
some disease condition in a custo- 
mer’s herd or flock. The veterinarian 
feels that no treatment of disease 
conditions should be attempted be- 
fore a professionally trained person 
has examined the affected animals 
and rendered his diagnosis. Treat- 
ment should follow his prescription.” 

Pointing to the need for qualified 
diagnosis in many cases, Dr. Erdheim 
noted that “a misdiagnosis is costly, 
both for the expenditures for the 
medicines and in continued losses.” 
In addition, “the feed man is blamed 
not only for possibly supplying poor 
judgment, but his feed is also incrim- 
inated,” he stated. 

The feed man should pay more 
attention to the trend toward medi- 
cated feeds as they have created 
many new problems for all con- 
cerned, Dr. Erdheim stated. “For the 
feed manufacturer, medicaments 
create the extra responsibility of 
preparing a large number of medi- 
cine mixes for which the feed simply 
acts as a carrier,” he noted. “His 
transformation from feed man to 
medicine man is replete with frus- 
trations, extra forms and additional 
contact with ‘official’ quarters,” he 
said. 

Dr. Erdheim noted as advantages 
the feed man can expect from a 
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friendly association with the veteri- 
narian the guiding of his clients to 
a sound nutrition program, the pre- 
scribing of particular feeds, prescrib- 
ing the medicated feeds the particu- 
lar feed company manufactures, and 
helping minimize field problems. In 
connection with the latter point, he 
noted that “a veterinarian who recog- 
nizes a given feed manufacturer as 
a reputable mixer of scientifically 
formulated feeds will not incrim- 
inate those feeds when some trouble 
is seen in stock under his care. More- 
over, he will be most careful that 
nothing he says is misconstrued by 
the owner of the stock to suggest 
that the feed may in any way be 
responsible for this problem.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Erdheim stated 
that the veterinarian is “the logical 
person to encourage the use of sound 
nutrition programs on the farm. Cul- 
tivating his friendship and good-will 
can pay the feed man handsome 
dividends. In addition, these two 
friends can help each other help the 
livestock industry.” 

Prior to this address, the program 
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IOWA IS LARGEST 
MEAT PRODUCER 


AMES, IOWA—lIowa farmers last 
year produced more than 7.1 billion 
pounds of liveweight of cattle, calves, 
hogs, sheep and lambs, according to 
Francis Kutish, farm economist at 
Iowa State College. That, he says, is 
80% roaore than was produced in Illi- 
nois, the runner-up for liveweight 
meat production last year. One out 
ef every 7 Ib. of liveweight produced 
by meat animals for the whole coun- 
try was produced on Iowa farms, Mr. 
Kutish states. This includes the 
pounds added on livestock shipped in- 
to Iowa for feeding as well as live- 
stock raised on Iowa farms. 


offered a cost standard symposium 
featuring L. R. Marshall, Marshall's 
Feed Mill, Horseheads, N.Y.; Richer 
Mitchell, I. L. Richer Co., New Ber- 
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se ye . For over 61 years now, Fruen Milling Company has been serving the 
z | feed trade. Today we combine the latest milling equipment with over 
bs ae a half-century of know-how to produce one of the most diversified grain 
ingredient lists in the industry. 
a ad. ° In keeping with modern volume production methods, we have been able 
wi ot to offer you quality at the lower prices demanded by today's feed 
J ; saaies markets. It's reasonable, isn't it, to assume that a big, modern mill 
: = = backed by many years of experience is best qualified to serve your 
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OUTLOOK FOR CORN PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


showed, CCC held in its inventory 
or under loan control about 1.149 
billion bushels of corn. A stock posi- 
tion report as of April 1 showed total 
corn stocks for the nation at about 
2.3 billion bushels. These statistics 
indicate a limited supply of free 
market corn for the balance of the 
crop year. 

USDA officials say their estimates 
indicate the carryout of old-crop 
corn owned by CCC on Sept. 30 will 
be approximately 1 billion bushels, 
out of a total supply of 1.15 billion. 


July 1 Situation 


These same officials report that as 
of July 1, CCC stocks of corn will 
amount to 720 million bushels and 
that the loan account will be as large 
as 450 million bushels. 

On this basis, it appears that the 


total free market supply of corn on 
that date in all positions cannot 
amount to more than 550 million 
bushels. Normal disappearance of 
corn for the remainder of the mar- 
keting year, July-September, is about 
560 million bushels. 

For this reason, July 1 may be 
called the “D-Day” for the corn 
market. It appears to mark the time 
when USDA will have to loosen up 
on its sales policy for its uncertain- 
condition 1952-crop corn and dump it 
into the market to prevent the corn 
price from bursting through the roof 
by mid-summer. 

It is now seen that on July 1, 
there may be statistically about a 
balance between supply and demand 
for the balance of the crop year up 
to Oct. 1. But there is no assurance 
that the supply location conforms to 


the demand requirements. If such a 
perfect balance could be seen, it 
would mean that the corn price 
would take an easy escalator down 
to the new crop price. 

But USDA officials doubt that such 
an easy transition can be expected. 
They admit that supply is not always 
where demand may be. 

They see the possibility that de- 
mand may be heavy at points of 
small supply, which will compel them 
to release corn from 1952-crop stocks 
to meet local demand. 


Will Need CCC Corn 

Referring back to the supply and 
demand statistics, the situation 
means little less than an active re- 
quirement from some demand spots 
for CCC stocks—at either bin-site, 
out-of-condition price or the statu- 
tory resale price of 105% of the cur- 
rent support level plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

If all the best of everything could 
happen and supply met demand right 
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a major role in designing mills and tom 
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Sprout-Waldron double 
agitator units are pre- 
ferred by largest feed 
manufacturers. Capacities up to 60 tons 
per hour. Two slow- agitators have 
adjustable paddles. ler slow-speed 
unit designed especially for custom 
millers. 

When high-s agitators are desired, 
the Sprout-Waldron DeLuxe Coldmix is 
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on the nose, the situation still would 
mean that new crop corn will be in 
strong demand when it becomes 
available. 

As noted above, USDA officials 
estimate that the carryout of old 
crop corn in free market supply next 
Oct. 1 cannot exceed 150 million 
bushels—an uncollectible part of the 
crop. This indicates that unless USDA 
feeds into the supply stream this late 
summer adequate supplies of 1952 bin 
site corn, the trade and feeders will 
have to go into the new crop at the 
outset to buy operating stocks. 

Looking at all the supply data, 
futures prices look higher, but the 
overhang of a CCC decision to halt 
prices between $1.55 and $1.60 bu. 
Chicago until July 1 is a considera- 
tion not to be dismissed. After July 
1, on the basis of the analysis of 
USDA figures, the government agency 
will have a man-sized job to keep 
the price of corn from _ bursting 
through the roof. The officials are in 
a position to control corn prices, but 
they don’t want sensations. 


New Crop Price Outlook 

Backing up this analysis of the 
corn situation is some further in- 
formation concerning the most fav- 
orable outlook for the price levels 
of the 1956 corn crop as seen now 
guaranteed by the price support pro- 
gram and the soil bank provisions of 
the recently enacted amendments to 
the farm law. 

The soil bank amendments mean 
that virtually all of the corn in the 
commercial area can be priced at not 
more than $1.50 bu. at the govern- 
ment loan level or not less than $1.25 
bu. to those farmers who ignore 
either the loan program or the soil 
bank provisions. 

Unless Corn Belt farmers are ready 
for straitjackets, it must appear 
that all corn in the area this year 
will sell at not less than $1.25 bu. 
but more probably not less than the 
$1.50 loan rate for compliers with the 
old acreage allotment program or the 
new soil bank acreage base. 

This latter deal means that Corn 
Belt farmers may plow up oats, hay 
or other crops and still obtain top 
level supports for corn. For every 
acre of oats they plow up, they can 
get 90¢ bu. times the normal yield 
of corn on that land. 

This all looks like a big corn crop, 
but in the meantime it also means 
that before the new crop harvest it 
is a sorry idea to be on the short 
side of corn prices. 


Minnesota Railroads 


Ask Rate Change 


MINNEAPOLIS—Vigorous opposi- 
tion is expected from the Minneapolis 
grain interests, feed manufacturers 
and producers throughout Minnesota 
to a move by Minnesota railroads to 
cancel the present intrastate freight 
rate level on grain and grain products 
and substitute interstate rates. 

Following a petition by the rail- 
roads to cancel the continuous mile- 
age intrastate rate basis, the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission set July 17 as the date for 
hearing arguments in its St. Paul 
office. 

Grain and feed men say that if the 
railroad petition is granted, rates 
would be radically increased. One 
study has indicated that the increases 
would be from %¢ to 5¢ a mile, de- 
pending upon the shipping points that 
are used in the shipments. 

The present rate structure was set 
up in 1947. 


COMPANY SOLD 

WINSTED, MINN.—The Winsted 
Milling Co., operated for several 
years by George Berkner, has been 
sold to three Silver Lake, Minn., peo- 
ple, John Bandas, Joe Behlen and 
LeRoy Steck. Mr. Bandas will be 
resident manager of the mill which is 
to be known as the Four Square Feed 
Mill. The Ralston Purina line of feed 
will be handled. 
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Michigan State Plans 


Elevator Career Day 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 
fifth annual Elevator Career Day 
will be held at Michigan State Uni- 
versity June 21 beginning with a 
noon luncheon. The day is planned 
so that prospective elevator key em- 
ployees can learn more about the 
feed and grain trade. The available 
opportunities for the graduates of the 
18-month MSU elevator course will 
be shown and the program of study 
will be discussed in some detail. 

“We have a greater demand for 
young men in our industry today than 
ever before,” Guy Rench of Flack 
Pennell, Saginaw, and the chairman 
of the career day program, said re- 
cently. “Increasing technology in ag- 
riculture has placed a heavy burden 
on the elevator and farm supply 
trade. We are constantly finding feed 
and grain firms without sufficient key 
personnel who can help their farmer 
patrons use the new feeds and the 
latest farm supply products wisely. 
This elevator course which has just 
passed its 10th birthday has been a 
great help to the trade, but we must 
send it more and better students.” 

All the feed and grain associations 
in Michigan are cooperating with 
Michigan State’s short course depart- 
ment in sponsoring this career day. 

An interesting day has been prom- 
ised — starting with the luncheon 
speaker, E. G. Cherbonnier, presently 
feed advisor to the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. After lunch- 
eon, the group will break up into 

four discussion sessions under the 

| leadership of Charles Force, Little 
Brothers, Kalamazoo; Ray Bohnsack, 
Farm Bureau Services, Lansing; 

} Thomas Kennedy, Michigan Elevator 
Exchange, Lansing; and Don Shepard, 
short course department at Michigan 
State. 

The day will end with a tour of the 
facilities used in the elevator course— 
the farm crops laboratory, the animal 
housing units, the poultry farm and a 
visit to one of MSU’s dormitories. 

Registration will begin at 11 am. 


| Elected Director 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that Folke Becker, chair- 
man of the board of Rhinelander 
Paper Co., was elected a director of 
St. Regis at a recent meeting of that 
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MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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company’s board of directors. He fills 
a vacancy created by the retirement 
of Carl B. Martin from the board. Mr. 
Becker’s election to the St. Regis 
board follows the declaration of ef- 
fectiveness of the offer of exchange 
of the shares of outstanding common 
stock of Rhinelander (Wis.) Paper 
Co. for the shares of common stock 
of St. Regis Paper Co. on a share for 
share basis. Approximately 98% of 
the Rhinelander stock has been de- 
posited for exchange to date. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

FT. WORTH—Ft. Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co’s. board of directors 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
10¢ a common share payable June 1 
to stockholders of record on May 28. 
Previous quarterly dividends have 
been 20¢ a share. J. D. Brance, board 
chairman, said: “It was the decision 
of the board that, in order to finance 
the company’s large-scale expansion 
program under way, a larger portion 
of earnings should be retained in the 
business.” 


SIOUX CITY OFFICERS—Newly-elected officers of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. include (left to right): Robert L. Keyes, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., treasurer; Dwayne A. Maher, Bartlett & Co., first vice 
president; Donald P. Suttie, Corn Belt Supply Co., Inc., secretary, and Donald 
J. Schrickel, Quaker Oats Co., president. 
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FEED 


Jim's boy came home a couple of months ago and he's down at the 
elevator again with his dad. 


In high school he was the hottest pitcher in his part of the state. 
Before he graduated, a half dozen big Saees scouts had watched him 
work and had talked to his dad. Instead of goin' to college he signed 
up with Boston and they sent him down South. He burnt ‘em up down 
there and the next year he hit big time—and they hit him. He went 
back down again and the same thing happened. In the minors he was 
a "bang" but in the majors, he was a “bust.'' He never did make it and 
now after 10 years he's back. 


Jim's glad to have him ‘cause he really needs him, but he feels 
bad about it ‘cause the boy feels he's been a failure. He thought maybe 
me knowing him a long time, | could maybe talk him out of it, so | tried. 


"Bob," | said to him, “when Abe Lincoln said, ‘All men were created 
equal,’ he didn't mean ball players or feed salesmen, either one, that's 
for sure. Maybe he meant we all had equal opportunities, but | don't 
think that either, ‘cause some of those guys like Babe Ruth could lay a 
ball out of the park 50 or 60 times a year and your fast ball would 
still knock me down if it even came close. Sure. Every time I'd swing 
there would be the opportunity, but not the ability to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

"No, sir, | think what he meant was that we are equal in this 
respect: We can find out what we can do best and then do it to the 
best of our abilities. 


"| knew a young fella once in the business that was really makin’ a 
name for himself. There wasn't hardly a feed convention anywhere, but 
what he was a speaker. He knew his business and was makin’ money 
and he was happy. But he thought he was playin’ in the minors. He got 
to thinkin’ he really was a hot shot and he took a job with a real big 
outfit. 


“He had the opportunity but he just couldn't stay in that kind of 
company. It was too fast. And it darn near ruined him. It took him about 
10 years of kickin’ around, but he finally got back in his own league 
and he's darned happy to be there. 


"You are where you belong right now, Bob. Your biggest oppor- 
tunities are right here at home. You've got the stuff, plenty of it, and 
everybody's rootin' for you. Now get in there and pitch." 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


FABLES 


RECOGNITION DINNER—Officials of Commercial Solvents Corp. animal 
nutrition department recently awarded certificates of achievement to each 
sales representative of the Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, for the “outstanding 
results” achieved by the sales organization, which included sales totaling 17 
carloads of CSC products in one month. The recognition dinner, held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, was attended by James V. O’Leary 
and Thomas 8S. Carswell, general manager and vice president, respectively, of 
the CSC biochemicals division, and I. Roy Cohen, CSC animal nutrition 
department sales manager. Samuel M. Golden, president of the Amburgo firm, 
accepted the certificates on behalf of Amburgo personnel. In the photo from 
left to right are James Colten, Mr. Cohen, Harold Metzner, Frank D. Varga, 
Mr. Carswell, Bernard Zeigler, Mr. Golden, Lynn H. Farmen, L. Paul 
Brubaker, J. Louis Golden, Ira Moumgis, Mr. O’Leary and Walter R. Schuck. 


Proposal Would Unite 


Union Bag and Camp 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., New York City, and 
Camp Manufacturing Co,, Inc., 
Franklin, Va., jointly announced re- 
cently that their respective directors 
have approved in principle a plan for 
a combination of the two paper com- 


| panies. Under the proposed plan the 
| two firms would either be merged or 
| the assets of Camp would be acquired 


by Union in exchange for stock of 
Union, and the assumption by Union 
of all Camp liabilities. In either case, 
Camp shareholders would receive 
1.75 shares of the capital stock of 
Union Bag for each share of Camp 
stock held. Union Bag shareholders 
would retain their present stock. 

A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Camp Manufacturing Co. will 
be called to approve the proposal. 

The corporate name of the com- 
bined company would be Union Bag- 


| Camp Paper Corporation. Due to the 
increased diversity of the product 
lines of the combined company, there 
will be four major divisions: Union 
Bag and Paper division; Union Board 
and Box division; Union Chemical 
division; and the Camp division. 

Alexander Calder, chairman of 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., will be 
chairman of the combined company. 
James L. Camp, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Camp Manufacturing Co., 
will be vice chairman of the board of 
the combined company. Alexander 
Calder, Jr., president of Union Bag, 
will be president of the combined 
company. Hugh D. Camp, president of 
Camp Manufacturing, will be execu- 
tive vice president in charge of the 
Camp division, and chairman of the 
committee on future planning of the 
combined company. 

Camp Manufacturing had 1,040,615 
shares of stock outstanding on May 
29, 1956. Union Bag’s outstanding 
shares of stock amounted to 5,313,619 


as of May 22, 1956. 


Another First From Hayes & Stolz 


Custom-Built In 5 to 20 Openings With 
6", 7", 8", 9”, 10” and 12” Diameters 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor is set on the right 
bin? the new foolproof Hayes & Stolz Electric Distributor 
removes this doubt by signalling your loading position ac- 
curately at all times. The loading position itself can be 
changed by a numbered switch on the control panel, assur- 
ing positive selection. 


Heart of this revolutionary H & S Electric Distributor 
is a spout of 14” steel at main wearing points which revolves 
inside the stationary distributor head. A tiny light on the 
control panel indicates the position of the spout at 
all times. The control panel is rigged with a special 
safety device which prevents the operator from con- 
fusing the machine if two or more switches are 
pressed at the same time. 


The distributor is recommended for any free flowing 
solids such as are used in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds, grain, fertilizer, and cement. The machine is 
adaptable for mounting on elevator legs, collectors, 
under bins, sifters, mixers, screw conveyors, and belt 
conveyors, 


The entire assembly is engineered with extreme care 
atid is fully backed by a full Hayes & Stolz warranty. 


Remote Control From 
Anywhere In Your Plant 


In additional to the master control 
panel, there are extra Monitor panels 
available. The panels are identical 
to the master control panel, except 
that they are without switches, These 
monitor panels can be placed any- 
where in the plant, and allow another 
person to check the setting position 
any time he likes. 


Write Today For Complete Information 


P. O. BOX 953, SOUTHSIDE. STA., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


—— 
| 
ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTOR 


Cornell Reports on 
Nicarbazin Effect 
On Egg Quality 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cornell University 
reported recently that in current 
work in its poultry department, it has 
been found that feeding Nicarbazin 
(4,4’-dinitrocarbanilide, 2-hydroxy-4, 
6-dimethyl pyrimidine) to hens causes 
low production, small eggs and badly 
mottled yolks, making them inedible. 

The same abnormalities, the college 
said, have been found recently in 
commercial flocks. 

(Also see article on “Observations 
on Mottled Egg Yolks” on page 18.) 

“The drug is an effective control 
for many species of coccidia,” the 
Cornell report said, “and it is widely 
used in rations for growing chicks. It 
is not recommended for use in rations 
for laying and breeding hens by the 
manufacturer. In fact, it is generally 
known that feeding the drug to hens 
which normally produce brown-shell- 
ed eggs will cause production of white 
shells; also, it is known that the drug 
interferes with hatchability. 

“The unusually high incidence of 
severely mottled yolks in some com- 
mercial flocks indicates that rations 
for layers are sometimes contami- 
nated with the drug during mixing, 
or else that rations intended for 
growing chickens are being fed to 
layers intentionally or through errors 
in labeling. Nicarbazin was found in 
the ration of a commercial flock 
showing the mottled yolk condition.” 

The Cornell specialists said their 
studies show that amounts of the 
drug at or above the level recom- 
mended for coccidiosis control in 
growing chicks (.0125%) will pro- 
duce, in less than a week, the adverse 
changes in egg quality described 
above when fed to layers. Recovery in 
production rate and egg quality is 
rapid when the drug is withdrawn. 
Work at Cornell is now under way to 
determine how little of the drug will 
produce egg quality damage, the spe- 
cialists said. (The article on page 18 
includes data on this aspect of the 
mottled egg yolk problem.) 

“That Nicarbazin is not the only 
cause of abnormal yolks is self-evi- 
dent since they have been known for 
many years,” the Cornell report said, 
“but the extreme forms now observed 
have not been found previously.” 

The university specialists said the 
results of their work indicate “the 
importance of knowing the character- 
istics of any medicant used and a 
thorough understanding of its dangers 
and limitations by both the feed 
manufacturer and feed user.” 

They urged feed manufacturers and 
users to “take every precaution pos- 
sible to prevent the serious economic 
losses which can result from misuse 
of an otherwise highly useful prod- 
uct.” 
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Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARD OF TRADE BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


F. C. Hildebrand Made 
GMI Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
elected Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand a 
vice president of the company. 

Dr. Hildebrand, who is director of 

products control, joined the company 
in 1935 as a chemist in the research 
laboratories. He transfered to the 
products control department in 1943, 
becoming technical director of the 
department in 1949. After service as 
administrative assistant to the pres- 
ident, he was named to his present 
position in January, 1956, 
Dr. Hildebrand was born Oct. 6, 
1909, at Hinsdale, Ill. He received 
a B.S. degree in chemistry from Be- 
loit College in 1931, his M.S. degree 
in colloid chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1933, and his 
Ph.D. in biochemistry from Columbia 
University in 1935. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 
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Are You a Warehouse Feed Distributor? 


Is there a Hi-N Distributor in your trade area? 


If not, you perhaps can qualify for National Alfalfa’s 
full line of products. 


Regain your Alfalfa tonnage through selling National's 
new and widely advertised Hi-N, Pellets, dust free Granules, 
Oil Treated Meal and Leaf Granules. 


Mixed or straight cars to suit your needs. Write us 
today for distributor details and product samples. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING COMPANY ¢ 


345 Board of Trade Building “KOK RABBIT saghio” 
Kansas City 5, Missouri Page see 


FIRST AND FOREMOST IN PERFORMANCE... 


CAPACITY AND DEPENDABILITY ... 


then 
Ag 

Ss 


CHAMPION 


L AND MIXER UNITS 


You can depend on CHAMPION to increase your business and your 
profits. With its large, 110-cu. ft. capacity—with its faster grinding 
and more accurate blending and mixing action, the CHAMPION spends 
less time on each job and processes more feed in a day. 


These powerful, all-hydraulic units will outperform any other grinding 
and mixing units in volume of feed produced and in quality of mix. It 
easily handles the toughest of mixes—regardless of the type or amount 
of ingredients—wet or dry materials. Warm, sweet, liquid molasses 
is quickly and evenly blended into fresh feeds as they are being ground. 
All materials are mixed, blended and cross blended, away from the ends 
and towards the center of the mixer, with constant UNIFORMITY 


AND FORMULA ACCURACY. 


CHAMPION is much more than an ordinary mobile unit because it 
provides a complete on-the-farm formula feed processing service. It’s 
a service your customers can rely on for convenience and dependability. 
And you can rely on CHAMPION on-the-farm service to widen your 
trade area, sell more feeds and concentrates, and increase your earnings. 
Simply send your name and address for complete information. 


YOU CAN PAY MORE MONEY, BUT YOU CAN'T BUY 
BETTER FEED GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE S. E. ° MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


| | 
' 
| 
| 
D ES OAT PRODUCTS CO. 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
of the Biatchtord Calf Mea! ¢ 
id 
— 
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Montana Nutrition 


Conference Set 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—A number of 
visiting speakers will be on the pro- 
gram for the seventh annual Mon- 
tana Nutrition Conference scheduled 
for June 11-12 at Montana State Col- 
lege here. Sponsored cooperatively by 
the college, the Montana Feed Manu- 
facturers & Dealers Assn. and the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
the conference will have its final 
afternoon session in cooperation with 
the Montana All-Industry Poultry 
School. 

Guest speakers during the two 
days will be Dr. H. R. Bird, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dr. C. F. Chappel, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; Dr. 
George T. Davis, University of Wy- 
oming; Ralph McCall, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; Dr. D. H. Mishler, Cen- 


Richard L. Kathe, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Dr. A. L. Pope, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. O. Burr 
Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas, and Dr. C. K. Whitehair, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 

On the program the first day are 
the following talks: “Current Trends 
and Problems in Feed Labeling” by 
Robert Wetherell, associate feed 
control chemist, Montana Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; “Energy—How 
Livestock Use It for Meat, Milk and 
Wool Production” by Dr. John E. 
Gander, chemistry research, Montana 
State College; “The Effects of Feed- 
ing Livestock Low Quality Rough- 
ages” by Dr. Whitehair; “Progress in 
Cattle Feeding” by Mr. McCall; “The 
Effect of Feeding Phenothiazine to 
Beef Cattle” by Dr. W. C. Marquardt, 
veterinary research laboratory, Mon- 
tana State College; “Effect of Feed- 
ing Stilbestrol and Antibiotics to Cat- 


tion” by D. P. Heaney, animal indus- 
try and range management depart- 
ment, Montana State; “Recent Ex- 
perimental Work with Stilbestrol” by 
Dr. Chappel; “Creep-Feeding Calves” 
by Dr. Ross. 

The banquet that evening will be 
preceded by a social hour. Dr. Leon 
Johnson, dean of the graduate divi- 
sion, Montana State College, will 
— “Education at the Cross- 

The morning of June 12 will feature 
the following talks: “Current Nutri- 
tion Experiments with Cattle and 
Swine at MSC” by Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
animal industry and range manage- 
ment department; “Antibiotics in 
Livestock Production” by Dr. White- 
hair; “Effect of Feed Level on Re- 
production of Sheep” by Dr. Pope. 

Poultry topics will be discussed the 
final afternoon. (The program for 
hoe session may be found on page 


tennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore.; | tle on a High-Barley Fattening Ra- In addition to the speakers, two 
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movies are scheduled—“Formula for 
Profit” and “Miracle of the Feed 
Bag.” A broiler barbecue will con- 
clude the conference the evening of 
June 12. 


Winnipeg Area to Get 
New Alfalfa Plant 


WINNIPEG—Plans have been an- 
nounced for a new alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing plant to be built in the Greater 
Winnipeg area at Ft. Whyte. 

The $60,000 plant will be built by a 
new company, Alfalfa Products, Ltd., 
a Canadian corporation financed by 
Manitoba captal and coupled with a 
Minnesota firm, the Landby Dehy- 
drating Co., Swift, Minn. 

Scheduled to go into operation later 
this summer, the plant will provide 
a market for 1,000 acres of alfalfa 
and will employ about 21 persons. 


WISCONSIN FEED 


;" says Oliver Swanson of The 
Co-operative Creamery Co. 


When the Feed Dept. of The Farmers 
Rooperative Creamery Co., Clear Lake, 

sin moved into their new concrete 
Breen mill, their plans called for a bucket 


Hor to be used in filling their storage 
‘However,’ says Mr. Swanson, 


aiper careful consideration of the various 

Bs of conveyors available, we chose 
m Kelly Duplex Vertical Screw Elevator. 
Ve found that it passed through the bins 
Sawvith a minimum of lost space . . . that it 
my was simple to install and convenient to 
service . . . and that it was so tightly con- 
structed that there was no dirt or dust to 
fly around. We chose the 9” conveyor 
with a total length of 42 feet and driven 
by a 10 HP motor. This combination gives 
us an hourly capacity of 20 tons of corn 
or grain.” 

“All in all,” says Mr. Swanson, “we are 
very well satisfied with this machine and 
would recommend it to anyone in need of 
this type of equipment.” 

A Real Profit-Maker 

Like Mr. Swanson, hundreds of other feed 
mill and elevator men all over the coun- 
try have found that the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Screw Elevator is the modern, 
money-saving solution to every material 
handling problem. 

We're sure you'll find the same. Why 
not check and mail card today for com- 
plete information. 


in the basement —ovt 
for servicing. 


7c — POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


THE DUPLEX MILL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OVER OW THIS LIME . . . FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


a 


MANAGER PRAISES 
EFFICIENCY, SPACE SAVING DESIGN OF) 


BUILT TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


x 


Vertical Screw Elevator Vertical Feed Mixer 
Model Model Wammermilt 
Forced Air Corleader Twin Molesses Mixer 
Chain Drag Electri¢ Truck Holst 
Shetter with Blowers Corn 
Corn Shallter Groin Blower 
Regular Corn Sheller Corn Scatper 
% tic Separator Attrition milf 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — 
‘No pestege necessary if mailed in the United States! Guandonee Corn Cutter ond Grader Electric Bag Cleanet 
Complete Line Coteleg 


recommend this machine to & Choice of 6”, 
” or ” 
ig can be 
fermers Co-oper placed 
tee home ef The cornet. 
MAIL 
| information voter ond are 
| ot the weather ond 
| 
: 
ia 
| Springfield, Ohio — 
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Minnesota Studies Reported 


ST. PAUL—Some of the current 
University of Minnesota research 
work of interest to feed men was 
reviewed at the recent Twin City 
Nutrition Seminar at the university. 

Staff members of various depart- 
ments of the Institute of Agriculture 
told of studies dealing with livestock 
and poultry feeding and disease. 

In the election of seminar officers 
for the coming year, Dr. Paul Wai- 
bel of the university poultry depart- 
ment was named president. Robert 
Ahlin, Doughboy Industries, New 
Richmond, Wis., was elected program 
chairman, and Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, 
Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis, was re- 
elected secretary. 

The recent meeting was the last of 
the 1955-56 season. 


PERFORMANCE 


Dr. M. O. Schultze of the biochem- 
istry department told of an experi- 
ment in which a diet has been pre- 
pared from chemicals only. This is 
believed to be the first time that ani- 
mals have been maintained on such a 
diet, a mixture of pure chemicals of 
known structure. 

The diet, which has been fed to 
rats, includes sucrose, amino acids, 
minerals, vitamins and certain other 
substances. Growth has not been as 
good on the chemical diet as on a na- 
tural diet, Dr. Schultze noted, and 
data indicated a declining litter size 
in successive litters. Sizes of litters 
were larger when fat was added to 
the basal diet. 

Dr. Schultze said he believes that 
eventually it will be possible to grow 


Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by 


Alan Bader 


214 24ch Sereet 


P.O. Box 267 Ogden, Unh 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


animals entirely on chemicals, when 
unidentified nutrients are known. 


Chick Feeding 

Dr. Waibel reported on a nine-week 
study with conventional and ultra- 
high efficiency rations fed to chicks 
of seven different breeds. The high 
efficiency ration, with 1,050 calories 
per pound, included more corn than 
the other ration, 50% protein soy- 
bean meal and added fat. Certain of 
the more fibrous ingredients in the 
conventional ration were not included 
in the high efficiency diet. 

There was considerable variation 
among the different breeds on the 
same rations and in the responses to 
the high efficiency ration as com- 
pared to the conventional ration. The 
data, Dr. Waibel pointed out, illus- 
trate the variability in breeds. 


He noted that most breeding work 
in recent years has been with con- 
ventional rations. It is believed that 
efficiency increases in the next years 
will be due to work like that reported. 

Hock disorder, toe conditions, etc., 
were checked, and regardless of the 
breed, no increase in such conditions 
was noted because of high energy ra- 
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He’s Nearby, He’s Helpful, 
HE’S WELL QUALIFIED 


Wherever you are, there’s a Jacobson 
Sales Representative nearby. He has 
been selected to represent Jacobson 
Machine Works in your area because he 
knows his business and has the ware- 
housing facilities and the qualified per- 
sonnel to be of assistance to you. 


He is able to provide you with anything 
from the complete line of Jacobson 
quality hammermills and allied grinding 
equipment. In addition, he is always 
ready to give you helpful suggestions 
regarding your grinding problems. Feel 
free to call on him at any time. 


LA 


Seattle, Washington 
4. J. Ress Mill Furnishing Co. 
Tacoma, Washington 
Forrest D. Larson 
Portland, Oregon 
J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. 
San Francisco, California 
Walter N. Steele Co. 
San Gabriel, California 
Walter N. Steele Co. 
Twin Falls, idaho 
Walter N. Steele Co. 
Denver, Colorado 
Walter N. Steele Co. 
Clovis, New Mexico 
F. E. Gray 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Adrian Mill & Elevator Equip. Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

Webb Belting Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Hayes & Stolz Ind. Mfg. Co. 
Houston, Texas 

White's, Inc. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 

Harold Peterson 
West Allis, Wisconsin 

Mr. William A. Arnold 


3% HOME OFFICE Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dept. M 


If you aren't sure who your Jacobson Sales Representative might be, please write: 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1090 Tenth Avenue, S, E. 


Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Frank E. Higgins & Associates 
Galesburg, Iilineis 

M. J. Rese 
Taylorville, illinois 

Mr. Jack H. Brewer 
St. Lovis, Missouri 

E. J. Boyce & Sons 
Jackson, Michigan 

McLaughlin, Ward & Co. 
Sidney, Ohie 

Shelby Manufacturing Co. 


| 


Sweatts Welding & Machine 
Birmingham, Alabama 
United Engineers, inc. 
Decatur, Georgia 
T. E. Stivers 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Mr. W. R. Mayes 
Pleasant Garden, No. Carolina 
Mr. C. T. Burton 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 
Muncy Mill Machinery Co. 
New York, New York 
R. N. Bailey Company, Inc. 
Toronto, Ontarie, Canada 
Kipp Kelly, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Kipp Kelly, Utd. 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


KENT FEEDS RUNS 
FERRY SERVICE 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—Collapse of 
a span of the Muscatine high bridge 
recently has created a problem for 
hundreds of Illinois farmers across 
the river from Muscatine who do 
their trading in Muscatine, and for 
others who are employed there. The 
only other way across the river was 
a long drive until Kent Feeds set up 
a ferry service with one of its river 
boats and a pilot. The first afternoon 
of the service, it is reperted that 
several hundred pounds of feed and 
other merchandise were ferried to 
the Illinois side as well as a consid- 
erable number of passengers. 


more feather picking with the high 
energy diet. 

Continuing, he said that when birds 
are taken from battery and put on 
the floor, growth rate often is re- 
tarded. Research where birds were 
put on the floor at three weeks 
showed somewhat higher nine-week 
weights when NF-180 was added to 
the diet. In some cases, the drug re- 
lieved crooked toe condition, Dr. Wai- 
bel said. 

Swine Research 

Dr. L. E. Hanson, reporting on 
swine research, noted previous re- 
sults where early weaned pigs did not 
do as well as others in performance 
from eight weeks to marketing. He 
said studies this spring are trying to 
get at this problem. 

In studies with young pigs, 3% and 
10% whey both gave a boost, Dr. 
Hanson said. These animals are now 
in field feeding to market weight. 
Studies this year on additions of Vi- 
gofac and fish solubles to pig rations 
have not shown as large responses 
as last year, he continued. 

In most of the trials in a compari- 
son of results with a pre-starter and 
no pre-starter, weights have been 
higher as a result of the pre-starter, 
Dr. Hanson said. Most of the gain has 
been in the pre-starter period. 

So far in the Minnesota experi- 
ments with pigs carried out to mar- 
ket weight after different treatments, 
Dr. Hanson pointed out, feed effi- 
ciency from eight weeks to market 
has not been as good for the early 
weaned animals as for the others. It 
may be that not enough milk was fed, 
he said. 

Dr. A. L. Harvey reported on ex- 
periments in wintering beef calves. 
In these studies, gains were better 
with corn silage than with alfalfa 
silage or combinations of alfalfa and 
corn silages. 


Lamb Feeding 


Dr. R. M. Jordan presented data 
from recent lamb feeding experi- 
ments. In one of the tests, the addi- 
tion of 10% fat to the protein supple- 
ment resulted in larger average gains. 
He also outlined experiments indi- 
cating that feather meal could be 
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Dale Hostvet 


AD MANAGER—Dale Hostvet, for- 
mer newspaperman and a member of 
the public relations staff of Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., for nearly four years, 
has been named advertising manager 
to fill a newly created position. His 
headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s home office in New Richmond 
where he will work with the heads 
of each division on a new advertis- 
ing and sales promotion program 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
firm. Mr. Hostvet is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism and has worked on 
newspapers in Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska, 


used as a protein source in lamb fat- 
tening rations. 

Dr. Jordan also reported on anti- 
biotic and hormone feeding tests. In 
one trial, the antibiotic-fed lot showed 
the largest daily gain, followed by 
antibiotic-hormone combination lot 
and then the hormone-fed lot. In a 
later trial, a combination of the two 
additives showed a larger response 
than the antibiotic alone. 

Dr. J. B. Williams told of a study 
of sprouted oats in dairy cow rations, 
which followed inquiries on the use 
of sprouted oats as a source of green 
feed. Results indicated no advantage 
when sprouted oats were added to an 
adequate ration. 

Dr. Williams went on tc refer to 
Cornell work indicating that if calves 
are fed rations too high in energy, 
milk production will be less in later 
life. In a calf project, he said, Min- 
nesota is trying to spot where the 
influence of nutrition occurs and 
whether nutrition affects production. 

A comparison of identical twin 
calves on whole milk and skim milk 
shows that those on skim milk con- 
sume more and daily caloric content 
is about the same. Weights are close. 

Another series of twins has been 
started at breeding age on high and 
low energy diets, and another 90 days 
prior to calving. So far, Dr. Williams 
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said, milk production has been about 
the same. 
Poultry Diseases 

Dr. J. T. Tumlin told of work in 
which Minnesota scientists are trying 
to determine the etiology of blue 
comb disease. He said they have pro- 
duced blue comb with a filterable 
agent but are not yet saying it is a 
virus. The ultimate goal, he said, is 
to get the agent to grow with the 
hope of producing a vaccine. Dr. 
Tumlin said they are trying to find 
out which virus it is or whether it is 
a true virus. 

In his report, he also referred to 
previous work showing antibiotics 
helped reduce mortality. 

Recent studies on antibiotic levels, 
he said, indicated an outbreak of 
blue comb disease was more severe 
in birds where the level was dropped 
to a low point. 

Dr. O. H. Osborn reported on 
studies of air sac infection and infec- 
tious synovitis, found to be egg-trans- 
mitted. The research has involved 


studies of effects of high level anti- 
biotics and injections. 

Dr. Osborn noted indications that 
high level antibiotics did not hinder 
egg transmission. He went on to 
comment that certain viruses act as 
stress factors. 


W. A. Scarth, Grain 


Trade Veteran, Dies 


PORTLAND, ORE.— William A. 
Scarth, Pacific Northwest grain in- 
dustry pioneer, died at Silverton, 
Ore., last week in his sleep. He was 
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with the grain industry for many 
years and retired from Balfour 
Guthrie Company’s grain department 
about 25 years ago. 

Upon his retirement from the 
Portland grain firm he bought a feed 
plant at Silverton, with his two sons, 
which is operated under the name 
of Wm. A. Scarth & Sons. 

Survivors include his widow and 
sons William and James Scarth. 


NEW BUILDING 
POSTVILLE, IOWA—A new feed 
and supply storage building is being 
erected here for Meyers Hatchery. 


over 90 years old. 
Mr. Scarth had been connected | 


The cement block building will be 56 
ft. by 22 ft. 
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Now all of your hog feeds can have 
the advantages of Pro-Gen! This 
outstanding growth stimulant that 
has proved its effectiveness in poul- 
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S. Dakota State College of Agriculture show that 
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Business Owners 


Need Sound Wills 


By Robert D. Walker 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Small or me- 
dium size estates need just as care- 
ful planning as larger ones. Owners 
of feed stores and in many instances, 
manufacturing facilities, can obviate 
many problems relating to the set- 
tling of an estate if a will is pro- 
vided. The many ways in which a 
will is helpful are described in the 
accompanying article by Robert D. 
Walker, vice president, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. The ar- 
ticle is reprinted from a bulletin 
published by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington. 


Many successful small business 
concerns have been forced into liq- 


uidation because the principal owner 
died—without having a proper will. 
These situations are wasteful, un- 
fortunate, and unnecessary. A will, 
soundly conceived and _ correctly 
executed, can obviate many prob- 
lems and help to perpetuate a busi- 
ness. Weighed against the known 
risks, the cost of having a good will 
drawn and kept up to date is not 
high. 

Recently, in discussing the problem 
of wills, a representative of a manu- 
facturing company told of the case 
of a small retailer, who had long 
been a regular customer. Here, in his 
own words, is the report which the 
sales representative who handled the 


account sent back to his home of- 
fice: 
“Company: 
“Problem: 
“Progress: None 
“Remarks: A partnership existed 
between Mr. and Mrs. Baker. Mr. 
Baker died without leaving a will. 
The business has fallen off greatly 
while the problems of management 
are entangled in a legal maze. I see 
no hope of the business being sal- 
vaged. Therefore, I have stopped 
calling on Mrs. Baker. This case 
should serve as a good example to 
the businessman to make provisions 
whereby the management of his 
business can be passed on without 
dissolving the present operation.” 
SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS — 
Small estates need just as careful 
planning as larger ones. The tax fac- 
tors may not be so large in absolute 
figures, but certainly the potential 
shrinkage is proportionately higher 
in the smaller estates—not only in 
terms of the costs of administration, 
but also in terms of the losses due to 


Baker and Baker 
Death of owner 
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lack of prompt and experienced at- 
tention to affairs of the related estate 
and business interests. 

In the first place, the owner of a 
small business should provide, 
through a will, for his executors to 
carry out any arrangements made 
during his lifetime for the sale or 
other disposition of his business in- 
terests. Or, in the absence of such 
arrangements, to continue the opera- 
tion of the business during the pe- 
riod of administration, at the risk 
of. the owner’s estate. 

In some situations, it may be ap- 
propriate to plan for sale of the 
business equipment and inventories 
and for retention of the actual real 
estate to be rented as an income 
asset for the beneficiaries. But a 
mandatory direction for the business- 
man’s executors to sell or liquidate 
a business may or may not be ad- 
visable. The probable benefits from 
continued operation must be com- 
pared with the probable proceeds of 
liquidation. If potential purchasers 
of the business become aware that 
the executors are required to sell it, 
the market value of the concern oft- 
en drops off very sharply. 

A lack of specific authorization for 
continuance of the business might 
well result in the court which has 
jurisdiction over the administration 
of the estate ordering immediate 
liquidation of the business. 

AUTHORITY OF EXECUTORS— 
In addition to an authorization for 
the executors to continue the oper- 
ation of a business, consideration 
should be given to assigning to the 
executors specific power to hire man- 
agers, agents, consultants, brokers, 
and accountants. Or if the business 
is incorporated, the executors should 
be given power in the will to vote 
the shares in whatever manner they 
deem advisable. Moreover, they 
should be given the authority to se- 
lect or vote for the appointment of 
themselves or other persons as man- 
agers, officers or directors. It should 
also be stated in the will that these 
persons may, at the same time, be 
officers, directors or employees of a 
corporate executor, such as a bank 
or trust company. 

The executors, particularly a bank 
or trust company, should be author- 
ized to lend money to or for the busi- 
ness, and to or for any corporation 
representing it, in order to assure 
its uninterrupted profitable opera- 
tions. 

USE OF TRUSTEES—tThe state 
laws of descent and distribution 
(where there is no will) vary con- 
siderably, but in most states the 
children come in for some portion. 
However, if the children are minors 
it will be necessary to have guardians 
appointed and here again the court 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Oregon Poultry Groups 
Plan Joint Meeting 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Oregon poul- 
trymen have scheduled an industry- 
wide meeting aimed at cutting oper- 
ating costs and opening sales outlets 
for a bumper crop of both broiler 
and laying chicks that have dimmed 
1956 market prospects. 

Annual meetings of the Oregon 
Poultry Hatchery Assn. and the Ore- 
gon Poultry Improvement Assn. will 
be held jointly June 14-15 at Oregon 
State College. Possibilities of merging 
the groups will be considered. 

Directors of both organizations fav- 
or a merger, according to Noel Ben- 
nion, OSC poultry specialist and sec- 


retary for both groups. The proposal 
is scheduled for vote in a joint busi- 
ness meeting. 

A special meeting of the newly- 
formed Oregon Broiler Growers Assn. 
is slated for June 15. 

Production and marketing of broil- 
ers will be discussed by James M. 
Gwin, Chicago, general manager, 
Poultry & Egg National Board. A 
review of broiler and egg production 
growth in the South is slated by O. 
H. Green, Spartanburg, S.C., presi- 
dent of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation. 

Other topics to be discussed in- 
clude new trends in poultry manage- 
ment by H. L. Shrader, USDA ex- 
tension poultry specialist, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; improved incubation, Ber- 


nard Rosenberg, Denver, and flock 
management and fertility studies by 
L. F. Payne, former head of Kansas 
State College poultry department. 
Oregon State College experiment 
station and extension service workers 
will report on consumer education 
program activities, poultry research 
and veterinary disease programs. 


Sell Five Fiovaters 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Five grain 
elevators belonging to the bankrupt 
Missouri corporations once dominated 
by L. V. Butler have been sold by 
the former commodity speculator’s 
creditors for $221,000. 

Charles Black, trustee of the three 
corporations, disclosed the buyers 
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are Joel A. Montgomery, Memphis 
builder, and Jim Thomas, Tucker- 
man, Ark., planter. 

The elevators are located at Van 
Duser, Bell City, Morley and Diel- 
stadt, Mo., and Olive Branch, Ill. 

Mr. Butler is now serving time in 
the state prison. He was convicted 
for defrauding Continental Grain Co. 
out of more than $3 million. 
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Formula change at hand? 


RECHECK METHIONINE REQUIREMENTS 


when you change ingredients or alter feed energy 


Requirements for supplemental me- 
thionine change the minute you alter 
your feed formula. For example, any 
increase in the proportion of fat, corn 
or other high-energy, low-protein feed- 
stuffs in your formula will alter the 


protein-calorie ratio. 


In order to obtain maximum results, 
certain calorie-protein-amino acid re- 
lations must be maintained. The graph 
visually depicts this vital protein- 
calorie relationship. 


Even if you interchange ingredients of 
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equal energy value, you should review 
methionine requirements. Remember, 
calorie content is no measure of pro- 
tein or amino aéid, Replacing corn 


with wheat, for instance, will reduce 
natural methionine content by half, 
even though energy remains about the 
same. It is important to add additional 
Dow methionine to protect feed 
performance. 


Dow methionine supplementation 
gives you greater formula flexibility, 
but it is wise to check requirements 
whenever you make a change. THE 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural " 


Chemicals Sales Department. Midland, 
Michigan. 
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Observations on Mottled 
Egg Yolks 


By D. Polin, W. H. Ott and O. H. Siegmund 


Merck Sharp & Dohme 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Reports of 
egg mottling have caused some con- 
cern in poultry feed circles because 
a considerable part of it has been 
attributed to feed medication. The 
authors of the accompanying article, 
who have been studying the problem 
since last September, suggest that 
most yolk mottling occurs naturally. 
They express the thought that medi- 
cation in the diet contributes little, 
if anything, to the condition. This 
article is based on preliminary tests, 
which are a phase of a broad pro- 
gram to study factors affecting egg 
quality. Drs. Polin and Ott are re- 
search associates with The Merck 


Research Laboratories 


Institute for Therapeutic Research, 
and Dr. Siegmund is with the veter- 
inary research department. 


¥ 


Introduction—Recently, there have 
circulated in the field several reports 
describing the occurrence of mottled 
yolk in eggs from laying flocks. It is 
alleged that laying hens were acci- 
dentally fed rations containing Ni- 
carbazin. One report from a state 
experiment station indicates that if 
laying hens are accidentally fed ra- 
tions containing amounts of Nicar- 
bazin recommended for coccidiosis 
prevention, mottling of egg yolks will 
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Table 1. Average Moftiing Scores of Yolks from Hens on Unmedicated Layer Ration 


Pen numbers 


Control period 
(20)* 0.6 (10) 0.3 
bin. (20) 0.5 (17) 0.4 
(10) 0.2 {10) 0.3 
(15) 0.2 (15) 0.1 


*Number of eggs examined. 


(10) 0.5 (19) 0.6 (10) 0.5 (10) 0.9 
(15) 0.3 (20) 0.3 (10) (12) 0.4 
(10) 0.7 (20) 0.3 (10) 0.3 (20) 0.5 
(15) 0.2 (15) 0.2 (15) 0.4 (15) 0.1 


Table 2. Percent of Yolks Per Mottling Score for Each Pen 


(incid and Intensity of Mottling) 
Pen bers 
Control period* 1 2 3 a 6 
Mottling score Per cent yolks in each score group———_ 
83.0 6.0 86.0 86.5 77.8 80.3 
16.8 14.0 12.0 13.6 22.2 16.0 


*First 10'2 weeks of production. 


be seen in eggs from these birds. 
Accidental feeding of such rations to 
layers may result from (1) the er- 
roneous use of Nicarbazin starter, 
broiler or grower feeds, or (2) 
through contamination of layer ra- 
tions with such feeds. 

During the course of an investi- 
gation of this problem, one of the 
first facts discovered was that mot- 
tled egg yolks were observed as early 
as 1933, by a California worker (1). 
He points out that this was ob- 
served more often in stored than 
in fresh eggs. 

Experimental—In experiments un- 
dertaken in a breeding flock, five pens 
of 100 and one of 500 White Rock 
hens were observed from shortly 
after the onset of production until 
approximately eight months later. 
Samples of fresh eggs were taken 
each week, and the yolks examined. 
Mottling scores were determined by 
comparison with color photographs 
used as references. Yolks were scored 
from 0.0 for normal yolks to 4.0 
for those showing very little yellow 
pigment, and appearing orange in 
color and of an oily and transparent 
character, Results of this test are 
summarized in Table 1. 

An inspection of the table shows 
clearly that egg yolk mottling is a 
norma] occurrence in White Rock 
hens, especially during the first few 
weeks of production. After the first 
month, both the incidence and in- 
tensity of the mottling decreased. 
Even at the end of 10 weeks, mot- 
tled yolks still consistently appeared 
in the samples. 

Table 2 shows the percentages of 
mottling found in the various pens. 
It is worth noting that during the 
control period only 77.8% to 86.5% 
of the yolks showed scores of less 
than 0.5. Of these, 47.4% to 68.0% 
showed no mottling whatsoever. The 
remainder showed mottling of vari- 
ous intensity. The number of yolks 
showing moderate mottling (1.0-2.0) 
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is surprising, ranging from a low 12% 
to as high as 22.2% in one pen. Even 
when no Nicarbazin was present, 
an occasional yolk would show se- 
vere mottling, with a score of 4.0. 


Effect of Nicarbazin on Yolk Mot- 
tling—Following the observation of 
the six pens of laying hens for an 
initial period of 10% weeks, and es- 
tablishing the occurrence of yolk 
mottling as natural phenomenon, 
varying levels of Nicarbazin were 
added to the ration. However, none 
of the concentrations were as high 
as those recommended for use in 
young birds. The use of Nicarbazin 
is contraindicated in layers. The lev- 
els reported here cover those that 
might result from carryover con- 
tamination. Indeed, to reach the high- 
er levels used in these experiments, 
contamination would have to be on 
the order of 1 bag in 2, which is a 
most unlikely occurrence. 

The results of these experiments 
are shown in Tables 3 and 4. 


One should note that in pens No. 1 
and 2, no Nicarbazin was fed 
throughout the experiment. Even in 
these control pens, occasional mod- 
erate to severe mottling continued 
to occur over the entire eight-month 
period of observation. 


At 11 weeks, when Nicarbazin feed- 
ing was begun, mottling was at a 
low level of incidence (Table 3). 
When Nicarbazin was fed continu- 
ously at concentrations ranging from 
0.0001 to 0.001%, no change could 
be observed in the mottling scores, or 
in the numbers of yolks showing 
mottling (Tables 3 and 4). 

When the level of Nicarbazin in 
the ration was increased to 9.003, a 
slight increase in the incidence, but 
not intensity, was seen in mottling. 
It was only when 0.005 to 0.007% 
Nicarbazin was fed that both inci- 
dence and intensity of mottling were 
significantly increased. This concen- 
tration of Nicarbazin is also the 
minimum necessary to produce a de- 
tectible depigmentation in brown- 
shelled eggs (2). 

A graphic analysis of the data 
discussed above is given in Figure 1. 
It can be seen that the straightline 
response of the increase of yolk mot- 
tling to increasing concentrations of 
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} Table 3. Average Mottling Scores of Yolks from Hens Fed Several Levels of 
iH) Nicarbazin in the Ration 


) Low level Pen bers 
| Nicarbazin feeding ! 2 3 4 5 é 
% Nicarbazin: None None 0001 .0003 0005 00! 
(10)* 0.0 (10) 0.0 (10) 0.1 (8) 0.1 10) 0.1 7) 0.1 
(7) 0.4 (5) 0.3 (8) 00 (7) 03 15) 0.4 4) 
1/9- why sovcesgnwecsos (3) 0.3 (4) 1.0 { 8) 046 (5) 0.0 23) 0.4 7) 6.1 
| (22) 0.1 (23) 0.1 (24) 0.1 (24) 0.1 24) 0.0 24) «0.1 NEW. 
Nicarbazin feeding 
% Nicarbazin: None None 00! .003 .005 007 
(10) (10) 0.0 (10) 0.2 (9) 0.1 9) 0.5 10) J MB 
(10) 0.1 (10) 0.0 {10) 0.1 (10) 0.5 10) 0.5 10) 1.5 
| (10) 0.0 (10) 0.2 (10) 0.1 (10) 0.3 10) 0.8 10) 1.1 
(10) 0.0 (10) 0.1 (10) 0.3 (10) 0.1 10) 0.8 10) 0.8 
*( )=Number of yolks examined. Unsurpassed 
Table 4. Percent of Yolks Per Mottling Score Group for Each Pen of Hens Fed For High Speed, 
Nicarbazin in the Ration ij Pelleti 
Quality Pelleting .. . 
beste footing 2 3 5 
N .0001 0 .0005 d A 
Mottling erg You 
Higher level 
Nicarbazin feeding These Features 
None None 001 .003 .005 .007 
ottling score: 
100.0 97.8 93.3 95.5 7 53.3 ellet 
2.2 6.7 2.2 27.2 24.5 In P Mill? 
op eee eee 2.3 22.2 
1. GREATER CAPACITY 
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Nicarbazin becomes insignificant at 
slightly less than 0.003% Nicarbazin. 
It is obvious that contamination at 
rates necessary for such levels (1 bag 
of .0125% Nicarbazin feed in 4) 
would never occur in norma] milling 
operations. Probably only where Ni- 
carbazin-medicated feeds recommend- 
ed for coccidiosis prevention in young 
birds have been fed accidentally or 
otherwise will layers receive Nicar- 
bazin in their rations. 

If the consumption of Nicarbazin 
by layers is suspected, indicators 
more reliable than the appearance 


bazin rations. Unless it can be clearly 
demonstrated that \the layer ration 
contains concentrations of Nicar- 
bazin in excess of .003 to .005%, 
one cannot consider the appearance 
of mottled egg yolks to be caused by 
presence of the drug. 


Summary 
1. Mottled egg yolks otcur in eggs 
as a natural phenomenon, regardless 
of whether or not the diet of the 
hen is medicated. 
2. No significant increase in the 
occurrence of mottled egg yolks could 


The new HELM JUMBO MODEL 
100 and JUMBO MODEL 60 
give you increased pellet ca- 
pacity, from poultry to cattle 
sizes. 
2. HIGH QUALITY PELLETS 

Firm, glossy pellets are an in- 
herent feature of the HELM 
JUMBO MODEL 100 and JUM- 
BO MODEL 60. 


3. ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
The high capacity of these mills 
gives the utmost in economy of 


against die. Desired length of 
pellets can be gained by vary- 
ing speed of turntable. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

The use of special metals and 
heavy duty anti-friction bearings 
throughout the HELM JUMBO 
MODEL 100 and JUMBO MOD- 


of mottled yolks are available. These | be Shown until the level of Nicarbazin operation. EL ne assures bee: lowest of 
have been described in detail else- | in the yt increased to a mini- 4. CONTROLLED LENGTH OF en ee 
where (3), and consist of the obser- | ™um of 0.005%. PELLETS 6. EASE OF OPERATION 


vation of depigmentation of brown- 
shelled eggs, and the analysis of the 
egg yolk for its dinitrocarbanilide 
content. 

Consideration of the foregoing 
data makes it evident that normal 
mottling could be easily mistaken for 
that caused by Nicarbazin. During 
the early part of the producing year 
(Figure 1) only about 56% of the 
yolks are normal, i.e., showing no 
mottling. Moderate mottling, on the 
other hand, is seen in 15.5% of the 
eggs. These data closely parallel those 
obtained by feeding 0.005% Nicar- 


FIG. 1. The relation between the percent of 


3. It is possible to mistake natu- 
rally occurring yolk mottling for that 
produced by Nicarbazin. 

4. The observation of mottled egg 
yolks is not a reliable indicator of 
the presence of Nicarbazin in layer 
rations. 
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A special feature of the HELM 
JUMBO 100 and JUMBO MOD- 
EL 60 is positive length control 
on all pellet sizes. 

In both machines, knives mount- 
ed on a turntable are used 


This custom designed mill has 
controls arranged to be easily 
operated from one position. The 
HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and 
JUMBO MODEL 60 can be op- 
erated by your untrained men. 


The HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and the MODEL 60 are engineered 


to give you maximum efficiency. 


The only major difference between the 


machines is their size, the JUMBO MODEL 100 having the greater capacity. 
HELM also Sy Pellet 

the HELM Molasses Feed Bulk 
will be tery to furnish information on request. 


Int 


well. 


on the inside 


ly rolling the 


The pellets enter the elevator 
and are gently placed into the 
buckets. When each bucket reaches 
the top it turns upside down, gent- 


chute and into the cooler. 


Coolers and alll 
Delivery Body. 


ernal Bucket 


ELEVATOR 


@ This lift differs considerably from the 
standard lift, commonly called a buck- 
et elevator. 


@ The elevator is designed with two chains 
and a belt. The buckets are placed on 
the inside of the belts. 


@ The buckets gently discharge the pellets 
by ‘turning upside down. The pellets 
fall on an angle chute and roll into 
the cooler. 


@ The HELM INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVA- 
TOR is equipped with Anti-Friction 
bearings throughout. The chain is hard- 


ened steel. 


HELM INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVATORS are designed to 
complement the JUMBO MODEL 100 and MODEL 60. 
The elevator will work excellently with other mills as 


The JUMBO MODEL 100 and MODEL 60 are built 
to deliver pellets of even, controlled length. The HELM 
INTERNAL BUCKET ELEVATOR uses the internal bucket 
system to prevent breakage of the warm pellets. In this 
system, the buckets are attached 


of the belt. 


pellets onto an angle 
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States Ranked According 


To Livestock Producti 
E Rank of states in liveweight of farm production of meat animals, 1955* 
: Cattle and calves—— Sheep and lambs—— Hogs 
a Rank State duction State duction State duction 
mil. Ib. mil. Ib. mil. Ib. 
9 South Dakota ....... 1,143 South Dakota ..... 69 South Dakota ....... 688 
10 Oklahoma ........... 1,091 Minnesota ........ 69 Georgia 394 
1,062 65 North Carolina ...... 366 
15 North Dakota ....... 636 New Mexico ....... 47 325 
17 Mississippi 42 Michigan 286 
19 Michigan ...... 36 Pennsylvania ........ 199 
20 Kentucky 35 North Dakota ....... 169 
2! Louisiana Michigan ......... 24 168 
22 Alabama 22 Mississippi ..... 
23 Pennsylvania 4 Washington 21 South Carolina ad 142 
24 Oregon ...... ‘ West Virginia : 21 Arkansas ... 129 
25 Idaho ......... Arizona 2! California 113 
Nevada 21 Florida ..... .. 100 
Tennessee ......... 18 94 
28 Washington 15 Maryland .........+. 71 
29 New Mexico ......... 347 12 56 
30 337 Pennsylvania ad 10 55 
31 330 9 West Virginia ........ 55 
249 Maryland ......... 3 Washington ......... 47 
eee ee 221 North Carolina .... 3 Massachusetts ....... 36 
Carolina ...... 3 New Jersey ......... 
M. A. Anderson 38 $24 New Mexico ......... +4 
Anderson Grain Co. 40 Maryland ........... 121 New Jersey ....... 
Nacogdoches, Texas 42 New Jersey ......... 5! New Hampshire ... 7 
44 Connecticut ......... 36 ee Connecticut ......... 
46 New Hampshire ..... Delaware ......... New Hampshire ..... 
“Mixing our own brand of feeds with a Brower Mixer 47 Delaware ........... 4 
48 Rhode Island ........ 3 Rhode Island ...... Rhode Isiand ........ 3 
has meant a 10% increase in profits and our custom mixing Silene rae 
h dded 25% WwW 28,402 1,612 19,973 
service has a ed a o increase in new customers. & a biveweight produced during year by livestock on farms; preliminary data. 
also save money on feed costs by recotbecumbatacete 
mixing feed for our own 50,000 WASHINGTON—For feed men in- | that Florida has lost its position as 
broilers. We have had a Brower terested in the relative importance of | the leading state in number of beef 
Mi f 15 y d iti > various states as markets or potential | cows for states east of the Missis- 
et years and it is tops in markets for livestock feed, a U.S. | sippi River. Louisiana now holds 
trouble-free service and economy of Department of Agriculture report | that spot and ranks tenth nationally. 
operation.” provides some interesting data. Florida is twelfth. 
USDA recently issued a table 
showing the ranking of states accord- 0 ON THE FARM 
BROWER Uhithvind MIXERS ing to liveweight of livestock pro- PR VED g a 
“4 duction on farms in 1955. These data 
pertain to the weight of each species 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS | produced, including the weight added 
on stock brought in for feeding. 
Mixes a perfect blend in approxi _As may be expected, Iowa stands 
‘ <4 — imately 10 high—first in hogs, second in cattle 
minutes—at a power cost of 3c to Se per ton. | and fifth in sheep and lambs. Texas 
Above and below-floor models. Five sizes— | is at the top in both cattle and sheep, 
mixing capacities of 700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 and | thoush its respective margins over 
Iowa and California have become 
4,000 Ibs. per batch. Heavy welded steel con- ul 
struction—built to give years of trouble-free One change not noted in previous RM RESOURCES 
service. Many exclusive features for easier | USDA reports similar to this one is sens 
and faster mixing. F 
itamin Antibiotic 
Vitamin Antib 
30 DAY TRIAL Write for full details 
PRE-MIX | JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 
“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 1406 South Penn Square, Philadelphic 2, Ps., U.S.A. 


620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
Protected Territories. Coble “Woodward” Teletype: PH 109 


A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE From our MILL TO 


YOURS .... AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works ....FOR YOU! 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS (0... Ing. 
Emporia, Kansas, 7 
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HOW AVAILABLE 


PHOSPHORUS 


Findings to date prove that a supplement showing | 
high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests | 
can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 


Analytical 
| PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 
4 
99.8) 100 
95.1 
4 
93.5 


No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in only 0.4% HCl does not indicate 
a high feed utilization. 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- 
firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 
Defiuorinated Phosphate) is produced in two grades to meet your 
requirements. 


| 17% P Grade 14.5% P Grade 


Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. — 
Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% max. 


P Coronet Phosphate Company “ea 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED aurea 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
\ 
\ 
Phosphorus 
extracted 
0.4% HEL 
neutral 
ammonium 
ie aC | 
| 
| | 
___ Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant : 
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Office Mechanization for Small Industry 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Good records 
are important to the success of small 
manufacturers as well as large manu- 
facturers, to the large retail opera- 
tion as well as to the small retail 
store. Those in management posi- 
tions in feed and related businesses 
will find the accompanying article 
prepared by technical specialists in 
private business helpful in keeping 
better records, thereby permitting 
quicker and sounder decisions. The 
article is reprinted from a recent 
Small Business Administration bul- 
letin. 

v ¥ 


BACKGROUND—The necessity for 
better records and more up-to-date 
management reports is making ob- 
solete the many “estimated” and 
“rule of thumb” answers to business 
problems. Accurate, current informa- 
tion is just as important to the suc- 


cess of the small manufacturing or- 
ganization as it is to any large con- 
cern. In fact, the more modest the 
business, the more important it be- 
comes to make the right decision the 
first time. 

Understanding the facts of a busi- 
ness—facts presented in an organ- 
ized, easily-understood form—is the 
starting point for intelligent manage- 
ment. For example, you need facts 
to answer such typical questions as: 
Who is spending the money and 
what for? What material is being 
used and how much? When should 
we reorder and how much? Who is 
buying and how much? Who is pay- 
ing on time and who is not? What 
is the true cost of each product? 

How do you get the answers to 
questions like these? There should 
be no serious disagreement with the 
proposition that most of the facts 


management needs must come 
through the record keeping system. 
Mechanization of this system offers 
great opportunities for improving 
speed, completeness, and accuracy. 
And practical mechanization is not 
limited just to large concerns. Small 
concerns can use it, too, in sales 
records, payroll and labor records, 
materials records, finished stock con- 
trol, billing and similar situations. 
There are various checkpoints which 
small firms can use to avoid mis- 
conceptions and assure efficient and 
profitable office mechanization. The 
following sections outline some possi- 
bilities. 

THREE METHODS—It is slow and 
costly to extract good reports from 
a cumbersome, inaccurate record- 
keeping system. Conversely, it is rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive to build 
good reports from an efficient set 


Today, even though your product may be the best 
on the market—or even unique—it must be de- 
livered to your customers in a modern, attractive 
and efficient package, or you risk losing out to 


your competition. 


A & S “Zip-Top” Multiwall Bags combine the 
art of package design with the science of package 
engineering. Starting with the popular A & S sewn 
valve and sewn open-mouth bags, we have modi- 
fied the manufacturing process to include a simple 
and economical innovation, permitting easy open- 
ing with one sharp pull. In a matter of seconds, 


until they do, 


your best choice is an 


bags, we design 


your products! 


your product pours out through the smooth, wide 
multiwall mouth. 

And to remind your customers of the name of 
the firm whose products come in such convenient 


..no waste and no time lost. 


and print eyecatching display 


advertisements on them... using the most efficient 
and up-to-date presses, inks and techniques. 
When you start using A & S “Zip-Top” multi- 
walls, you can be confident that your customers 
will get the best possible impression of you and 


Let A & S$ take over your packaging problem today! 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, WRITE TO ARKELL & SMITHS, PACKAGING DIVISION, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK. 


SUPER-RUFF | 


VALVE. 


74. FREE DSTUFFS. Tune 9. 1056 


ARKELL“SMITHS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 


Canajohorie, N.Y. 
Mobile, Alabama 


“The Oldest Name in. Bags 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


Wellsburg, West Virginio 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


of records. There are three main 
plans of attack on office paper- 
work: 

(1) Longer hours and 
clerical effort. 

(2) Training and improvement in 
clerical efficiency. 

(3) Mechanization and the trans- 
fer of routine clerical operations to 
machines. 

Of the three, only the last usually 
offers the potential improvement 
which many situations demand. This 
fact is evidenced by the constantly 
increasing use of office machines. 


TWO CLASSES OF RECORD- 
KEEPING MACHINES — There are 
two basic classes of record-keeping 
machines, They might be described as 
(1) key driven, and (2) automatic 
processing. 

The key-driven group—represented 
by such machines as the typewriter, 
adding machine, desk calculator and 
keyboard bookkeeping machines — 
comprises fundamentally single-pur- 
pose units. 

The second group includes such 
equipment as proof and distribution 
machines, automatic addressing ma- 
chines and (probably the most rep- 
resentative) punched-card accounting 
machines. This group incorporates 
most of the multi-purpose units. 


Smaller companies have been slow 
to improve office operations and 
benefit from automatic machines, but 
with little justification. At least part 
of this inertia must be laid to the 
apparent misconception that the au- 
tomatic class of office machines can 
be used economically only in large 
organizations. That premise is not 
valid. 

The cost of a complete installation 
of basic punched-card accounting 
machines can be less than the salary 
of a clerk. 

PUNCHED - CARD RECORD- 
KEEPING—tThere are two basic ma- 
chines in the typical punched card 
installation: 

@ The card punch: This machine reg- 
isters the details of a transaction in 
cards by punched holes. The machine 
feeds and ejects cards automatically 
and reproduces repetitive informa- 
tion, such as time, job, or invoice 
number, at will. Productive speed is 
limited only by the dexterity of the 
operator. 

@ The sorting machine. 'This machine 
“reads” the information punched in 
the cards, adds and subtracts, and 
prints reports or accounting records. 
It automatically determines card 
groups, positions forms, makes hori- 
zontal distributions, and it can be 
connected to the card punch to pro- 
duce automatically a summary or bal- 
ance-forward card. 

The first step in applying a punched 
card system to any record-keeping 
job is designing a card to record the 
details of the transactions that af- 
fect the application. On a basic card, 
which is standard in size and shape, 
vertical lines are laid out to cre- 
ate “fields” as required. Sufficient 
card columns are allowed in each 
field to accommodate the greatest 
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D. E. Prim 


TRANSFERRED—B emis Bro. Bag 
Co., has announced the transfer of D. 
E. Prim to its Detroit district sales 
office. Mr. Prim will service Bemis 
accounts in the eastern Michigan and 
northwestern Ohio areas, under the 
direction of R. C. Thomas, district 
sales supervisor. Mr. Prim joined 
Bemis in 1948. For the past five years 
he has been a multiwall bag factory 
representative for Bemis’ Peoria 
plant. 


value encountered. When the fields 
are captioned, the card design is 
complete. 

A card designed to record punched 
information only, is referred to as a 
transcript card. Other card designs 
include dual cards which contain 
spaces for hand or typewritten in- 
formation as well as the fields for 
the same data in punched form. This 
type of card is the original or source 
document as well as the tool which 
prepares the record-keeping results. 
Such source records as attendance 
cards, job tickets, and material 
requisitions are ideally adaptable to 
the punched card. Still other designs 
incorporate stubs and can be adapted 
where tags, labels, or carbon copies 
are required. 

Every business transaction involves 
information which affects various 
phases of the organization. Usually 
it is necessary that the information 
from a single transaction appear 
either individually or in summary 
form in a number of records. In 
manual systems this means that each 
time the information is used, it must 
be copied, and checked. 

In punched-card systems, a trans- 
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PROTEINS 


MINERALS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Feed Department © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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action is recorded on a card only 
once. The accuracy of the punched 
information is verified by any of the 
usual checking methods or by means 
of a special verifying machine which 
involves a second key entry of the 
same data. 

The holes, once punched and 
checked, become a permanent rec- 
ord. From this point on they can 
be read by a machine, and the ma- 
chine can translate the holes into 
the equivalent of key strokes. Thus 
the transcribing, posting, summariz- 
ing, and other similar functions are 
handled at high speed—and with the 
elimination of human error. 

PUNCHED CARD APPLICA- 
TIONS—Although it is a fact that 
practically every record-keeping job 
is being accomplished somewhere by Le 


AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
of High Quality 
PHOSPHORUS 


llyphos 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


punched-card methods, it is recog- 


PHONE HOUSTON 
nized that not every organization can 


B 
profitably apply the machines to all O%.7398 GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


its paperwork problems. The fact Worner Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson 
” -4 = P. Co., Los 
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ing punched cards for accounts re- 


Again ... Blatchford’s Lead the Way to... 


Better Engineered 
Lower Mixing Cost! 


Now, to give you more exact and scientific 
fortification of your feeds, Blatchford announces three Vita- 
dine fortifiers—each identified with a distinctive color label. 
Now, it’s easier and simpler to make certain each of your 
feeds is completely fortified and in proper balance. You solve 
all your fortification problems and, with these new Vitadine 
color labels, eliminate any chance of error in the mill. Take 
this step now to better engineered feeds. Discover how Vita- 
dine can simplify your production, eliminate waste of costly 

‘nutrients, and save you money in your mixing operations, 
Write today! 


Vitadine BUFF Label 


7 s Blatchford’s regular Vitadine—also known as VD-20. A com- 
/! } plete fortifier containing all vitamins and rare minerals 
needed for egg and breeder feeds. 


|_| NEW Vitadine GREEN Label 


FOR. QUALITS 


West Coast Dis 4 el iltry, broiler 
Nampe idaho ORANG ‘conte 


e 

Swinex ... For Your Pig And Hog Feeds 
A complete fortifier that enables you, with just one 50 Ib. bag . . . one 
simple mixing operation, to completely fortify one ton of 40% hog 
concentrate. 

DEMON BRAND OATS can be ordered from the Des Moines plant with 
Blatchford’s Vitadine, Swinex or Calf Feeds, to make up a car. 

Make sure your feeds keep pace with these new scientific developments. 
Send for free book and latest Vitadine-Swinex data. Write today! 


Blatchford s 


Dept. 266 
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ceivable does not necessarily mean 
that “Company Y,” even though simi- 
lar in size and in the same indus- 
try, can do the same thing. 

Nevertheless, punched-card meth- 
ods can sometimes produce such val- 
uable results that their adoption is 
profitable, even though the installed 
machines may not be used full time. 
The prospective user normally is not 
technically qualified to make a com- 
plete survey of his operations to 
determine the practicality of an in- 
stallation. Nor does he have to. Quali- 
fied representatives of the machine 
manufacturers will do this job. How- 
ever, a brief discussion of some of 
the more important applications will 
make clearer what jobs punched- 
card machines can do, and why they 
are so often chosen to do them. 


SALES RECORDS — Selling and 
the cost of selling are subject to sci- 
entific control. The first essential is 
adequate information pertaining to 
sales activity. Specific factors de- 
pend upon the type of business, but 
include product classifications, the ex- 
tent and character of demand, and 
marketing channels. 

A card is punched for each item 
or classification on the customer in- 
voice. It contains, for example: cus- 


tomer identification, salesman, dis- 
trict or territory, trade class, com- 
plete item identification, quantity 


sold, cost of goods sold, commission, 
tax and amount. The cards are bal- 
anced to a control and filed until re- 
quired. They are then sorted and 
summarized to prepare various anal- 
yses needed. Because all the reports 


WE’LL GET YoU THE CUSTOMERS 


A strong, year around advertis- 
ing program keeps FLORIDA 
CITRUS PULP before Dairy- 
men from Maine to Florida. This 
program is designed to pull in- 
quiries which are passed along to 
Dealers. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP isa 
carbohydrate concentrate that is 
really selling and the demand 
is growing. You can add FLOR- 
IDA CITRUS PULP to your 
line with confidence, knowing 
that it has an outstanding cus- 


tomer acceptance necessary for a 
good money maker. Write today 


P.O. BOX 


for information on a Dealership. 


1459, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


are run from the same set of cards, 
their totals are certain to agree. 
Items such as sales, returns and cost 
of goods sold, may be recorded from 
the sales runs. Also, salesman’s com- 
missions, tax statements, and other 
records can be prepared from the 
sales cards. This repeated use of a 
single card for different purposes 
is an advantage peculiar to the 
punched-card method. 

PAYROLL AND LABOR REC- 
ORDS—Accurate labor and produc- 
tion costs are vital to the small man- 
ufacturer, But the allocation of labor 
costs to the right cost unit—order, 
part, operation, process, batch—by 
manual methods is costly at best. 
At worst it is inaccurate and, there- 
fore, misleading and dangerous. 

Employees’ time cards are usually 
dual records; that is, both written 
and punched. The card may be either 
a job ticket, covering a single job, 
or a time ticket, including all jobs 
worked on during the day. It rec- 
ords the date, identification of the 
job, employee, starting and stopping 
time, rate, elapsed time, pieces pro- 
duced, and amount. At the end of the 
day the elapsed time is computed 
from job-clock registrations on the 
card and checked with attendance 
time. The cards are then rated, ex- 
tended and punched. The balancing, 
rating and computing can be per- 
formed entirely automatically. 

If the time cards are job tickets 
also, they are machine listed to pre- 
pare an accrued labor register. At 
the same time a summary card may 
be punched automatically for each 
employee, showing total hours, over- 
time hours, and amount. These are 
then used to prepare the payroll 
records. The job tickets are ,placed 
in the work-in-process file by cost 
unit. Indirect labor cards are filed 
by account number. 

If the time cards are also daily 
time reports, they contain the total 
hours and amount in punched form. 
One labor card is punched for every 
job on the time report. Time cards 
are used to produce the payroll, 
while the labor distribution cards are 
placed in the work-in-process and in- 
direct labor files. 

Punched in Advance 

Cards are punched in advance for 
each payroll deduction such as in- 
surance, savings, purchases, and ad- 
vances, and are included with the 
time cards in the payroll runs. Taxes 
are computed automatically. Sum- 
mary cards, produced automatically 
as the payroll is prepared, are used 


to run wage statistics, and at the 
end of the year, to prepare tax 
reports. Paychecks themselves, to- 
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MORE VALUE FOR YOUR DOLLAR 
with RICHARDSON 
Automatic Feed Proportioning System 


Before you buy a’ proportioning system — 
analyze it...just as you analyze your own feed 
formula to prove its value to the farmer! 


For more for your money — analyze Richardson Select- 
O-Weigh...you’ll find this modern, efficient automatic 
formulation system speeds batch production and saves 
costs. But even more important, Select-O-Weigh pro- 
tects the quality of your product...insures consistent 
results that your customers — and you — can depend on. 

Let Richardson help you select the right system for 
your mill, large or small, just as has been done for many 
other up-to-date feed mills both here and abroad. Send 
for Bulletin *0155 for more information. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, N. J. 


Atlanta Boston * Buffalo * Chicago « Cincinnati Detroit Houston Memphis 
Minneapolis * New York * Omaha « Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
Wichita « Montreal * Toronto * Havana * Mexico-City * San Juan 
Richardson Scales S.A., 1-3 Rue de Chantepoulet, Geneva, Switzerland 


CONTACT 
YOUR NEAREST 
NOPCOSOL 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A. G. Greene Company 


Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 
Tel: EDison 2-2174 


R. A. Erb and Company 


60 Alta St. 

Arcadia, Calif. 

Tel: DOuglas 7-6757 
RYan 1-9782 


Kuder Pulp Sales Company 


Lake Alfred, Fla. 
Tel: 2-9451, 2-8112 


M. & D. Sales Co., Inc. 


Snow Hill, Md. 
Tel: 281 


Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator 
Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Tel: PArkway 9-2351 


P. R. Markley, Inc. 
Lafayette Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
LOmbard 3-6838 


Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 
605 Leavenworth St. 

Omaha 8, Neb. 

Tel: Atlantic 4755 


Pless and Sheahan 
Suite 728 M&M Bidg. 


Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Tel: 8-641] 


Edward E. Smith & Co. 
Glenn Building 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tel: Walnut 8417 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 


P.O. Box 1188 

10216 Denton Rd 
Dallas 9, Tex. 

Tel: Fleetwood 77331 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
805 Dun Building 

Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Tel: CLeveland 2938 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| 
Florida |; = | 
| 
PROCS 
CITRUS PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION — 
Ou | 
| 


LET M-7 FORTIFY YOUR 
TURKEY STARTER AND GROWER FEEDS 


Just mix one 10-lb. bag of Nopcosol M-7 
in a ton of feed and the job is done! 


hock disorder. (Vitamin E also has an im- 


One 10-lb. bag (that’s all!) completely forti- 
portant influence on hatchability). 


fies a ton of turkey starter or grower formula 


with all the supplementary vitamins, anti- One of the advantages of fortifying with 


biotics, and trace minerals required in these 
critical feeds. And Nopcosol M-7 is truly mod- 
ern. It sets an unbeatable standard for high 
levels of vitamins, trace minerals, and growth 
stimulants. It includes vitamin E, essential 
for prevention of crazy chick disease and 


Nopcosol is that it simplifies your mixing job. 
It eliminates the task of stocking and mixing 
microscopic quantities of supplementary in- 
gredients. When you supplement the easy 
Nopeosol way, the whole job is done for you, 
accurately, scientifically, and economically. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 Front Street, Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the booklet “New, Improved 
Nopcosol Vitamin Supplements” 


Name 
Firm name 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY Address 
Harrison, NJ. . Richmond, Calif. City i State 


Besic producers of Micratized® (truly stable) Vitamins A and D, niocin, calcivm pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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THERE'S A NOPCOSOL FEED SUPPLEMENT 
FOR EVERY POULTRY AND SWINE FEED 
IN YOUR MILL 


Nopcosol M-5 for chick starter, 
broiler, and grower feeds. Mix one 
10-Ib. bag to a ton, that’s all. No 
premixing, no waste. 


Nopcosol M-6 for chicken layer 
ot. and turkey breeder 
feeds. Nopcosols are easy to store 
and easy to handle. 


Nopcosol M-8 for swine feeds and 
supplements. A truly reliable sup- 
plement to maintain high levels of 
essential nutrients in hog feeds. 


Nopcosol M-9 for high energy 
broiler mashes. The truly modern 
broiler supplement. 


Nopcosols are guaranteed. Feeds 
fortified with Nopcosol are guar- 
anteed to be vitamin-potent when 
fed. This unique guarantee is your 
assurance of customer satisfaction. 


For further details on how to simplify feed 
fortification, send for the booklet 
“New, improved Nopcosol Vitamin Supplements.” 
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gether with a comprehensive earn- 
ings statement, may likewise be 
punched cards. In this event, a mech- 
anized bank account reconciliation 
becomes a simple by-product opera- 
tion of the payroll procedure. 

At the end of the accounting pe- 
riod, the cards accumulated in the 
distribution file are run for the dis- 
tribution of direct and indirect labor 
costs. Journals are prepared to 
charge and credit the accounts af- 
fected. If an order cost system is 
used, orders are closed and costed 
as soon as they are completed. Di- 
rect labor cards may be combined 
with material cards to secure direct 
cost. Burden rates are then applied 
for total costs. 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


In addition to the necessary ac- 
counting records, many other re- 
ports can be prepared from the pay- 
roll and distribution cards. Efficiency, 
wage incentive, attendance analysis, 
and other reports are typical. 

MATERIAL RECORDS — Proper 
control of material requires detail 
records, showing specific material 
used, the product or job charged, and 
the cost. If standard costs are used, 
the variance should be available by 
item, as an aid to future planning. 
Similarly, accurate statements of in- 
vested capital should be available at 
all times. The representative punched 
card procedure, outlined below, meets 
these objectives. 

A card is punched for each item 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 


Feedstuf fs 


95 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash, Portland 4, Ore. 
MAin 0737 CApitol 2-1913 


in inventory: Raw material, work-in- 
process, and supplies, The cards con- 
tain a description of the item, cost 
and the quantity. Other cards are 
punched for material receipts. These 
cards are filed in the inventory file 
by item number. 

Material requisitions may be dual 
punched cards containing information 
in both written and punched form, 
including unit price, extended 
amount, and job or account charged. 
Parts requisitions also may contain 
labor and expense amounts for com- 
plete order cost on processed parts. 
Manual extending is eliminated. 


Stock Position Report 
Periodically, requisitions are com- 
bined with the inventory and receipt 
cards to prepare a report of stock 
position. All computations are made 
and new balance cards are punched 
automatically. These cards represent 
the new balances of each item and 
become the material inventory file 
for the next period. This file of cards 

replaces the materials ledger. 
After the new balance cards are 


MAKE IT WITH ME 


an 


Now’s the time to “reel in” the best catch for feeds. 


prepared, direct materials requisi- 
tions cards are filed in the work-in- 
process file. Where indirect material 
is budgeted, the indirect materials 
requisitions cards can be sorted by 
department and account, combined 
with previously punched budget 
cards, and used to produce a budget 
report showing actual, budgeted, and 
variance amounts. 

TINISHED STOCK CONTROL— 
The biggest problem in controlling 
finished stock is accurately combin- 
ing all the transaction details that 
affect the stock. To incorporate all 
this data and produce a report in 
detail by stock number as frequently 
as needed and up-to-date, is a diffi- 
cult procedure by manual means. 
Punched cards can greatly simplify 
and speed up this work. 


A card is punched for each trans- 
action which affects the stock posi- 
tion. These include customers’ or- 
ders, production orders, purchase or- 
ders, receipts, shipments, and all 
types of adjustments including can- 
cellations, returns, and_ shrinkage. 
The card contains such details as 
item identification, quantity on hand, 
unfilled orders, quantity on order, 
and sales. The cards are proved and 
balanced to controls daily and filed 
by stock number. 


Balance Card 


In addition to these detailed trans- 
action cards, the file contains a bal- 
ance card for each item. At predeter- 
mined intervals, this file is used to 
produce a stock position report which 
shows the complete position on stock, 
both active and developing. As the 
report is being prepared, a new bal- 
ance card showing all new balances 
is punched automatically. The report 
may include only active items and 
may be prepared as frequently as re- 
quired. 

The cards are available for num- 
erous subsidiary reports such as pro- 
duction reports, sales analyses, and 
branch inventories. 

BILLING—Many of the operations 
involved in billing can be performed 
before the customer’s order is re- 
ceived. Often little more than print- 


Menhaden fish meal and solubles contain uniform and proven multiple- 
value ingredients . . . vitamin By», activity . . . and potent, unidentified 
growth factors.. This combination gives you the highest quality in marine 
feed supplements. 


.. because they went 
to their doctors in time 


Furthermore, a dependable, year-round supply is always available to you | 
in carload or tank truck lots through H. J. Baker & Bro., the world’s largest 
supplier of Menhaden products. 


Many thousands of Americans 
are being cured of cancer every 
year. More and more people 
Make it with Menhaden for top quality chick starters, broiler rations, | are going to their doctors in 
breeder mashes and pig starters. | time. 


But the tragic fact, our doctors 
tell us, is that every third can- 
cer death is a needless death... 
twice as many could be saved. 


Why not discuss your Menhaden requirements with the branch office | 
nearest you today? 


H. J. 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BAKER & 


NEW 


BRO. 

YORK 20, For the facts of life about can- 
cer, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
write to “Cancer” in care of 


your local Post Office. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Gienn Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah Bank & Trust Co. 
Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 


501 Jackson St. 
Tampa, Filia. 


Established 1850 American Cancer Society 
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ing the bill is left to be done at bill- 
ing time. Neither manual nor key 
posting is necessary. 


Customer Card File 


A file of customer cards is set up, 
showing customer’s name and address 
and any other predeterminable in- 
formation such as credit data. When 
an order is received, a detail card is 
punched for each item. The detail 
and customer cards are combined to 
prepare the order. Duplicate copies 
serve as packing slips, and as ware- 
house, office, and salesman’s records. 
When the order is ready for shipping, 
the same cards are used to prepare 
the invoice. 


If the product is standard, a reser- 
voir file of prepunched cards often 
can be used to provide the item de- 
tail. These cards contain description, 
quantity, price, and extension, and 
are filed by item and quantity denom- 
inations. One or more cards are se- 
lected from the file to add up the 
quantity ordered. It must be remem- 
bered that an item card need be 
punched manually only once. Dupli- 
cates for the reservoir file are pre- 
pared automatically. 

If the product is received and is- 
sued in standard units, the reservoir 
file may become a stock file contain- 
ing a card for each unit in stock. 
Receipts are recorded by adding cards 
to the file—sales by removing the 
corresponding cards. The removed 
cards are used to prepare invoices. 
Under this plan, the file represents 
current stock at all times and may 
be used to prepare stock reports. 
Under any of these plans, billing 
ecards are further used for sales 
analyses, accounts receivable, or 
other reports reflecting shipments. 

NEW MACHINES AND SERVICE 
BUREAUS—tThe past few years have 
seen a trend toward machines which 
are particularly adaptable to smaller 
organizations. The objective of the 
equipment manufacturers is to make 
office mechanization practical for 
more and more small concerns. This 
trend seems likely to continue. 


Basically, the procedures described 
for standard equipment are followed 
in using the new machines. In this 
connection, for example, a _ recent 
field test indicated that more than 
96% of all the work in a comprehen- 
sive billing application could be me- 
chanized. With today’s high office 
costs, no business, large or small, can 
afford to overlook the advantages of 
this kind of mechanization. 


Even though a small concern’s 
workload does not justify the full- 
time use of any automatic office ma- 
chines, this does not mean it is pre- 
cluded from taking advantage of the 
benefits of such machines. 

Scattered throughout the country 
are service bureaus where a complete 
line of machines, together with a 
highly trained staff, can be hired by 
the hour, the day, or the job. These 
bureaus are constantly serving small 
manufacturers. Their jobs range from 
a complete payroll operation—includ- 
ing payroll registers, checks and earn- 
ings statements, tax returns, and 
labor distribution reports— to one- 
time physical inventory calculations. 

ALL PAPERWORK NOT HAN- 
DLED BY CLERKS—It should be 
remembered that paperwork is not 
done by office personnel alone. Sales- 
men’s reports, shop requisitions, pro- 
duction tickets, and many other simi- 
lar recordkeeping jobs are too often 


an unnecessary burden on production 
personnel. Equally often, their paper- 
work results are painstakingly slow, 
inaccurate, and costly. 


With manual methods the tendency 
is to spread or decentralize record- 
keeping and thus compound the ineffi- 
ciency. Mechanization of records, on 
the other hand, promotes centraliza- 
tion and helps to eliminate hidden 
costs. 

The use of automatic machines is 
not the complete answer to all office 
problems. When intelligently applied, 
however, they can provide benefits 
often impossible to obtain with an 
equivalent investment in other meth- 
ods of improving paperwork. 


BUYS MILLING FIRM 

POMEROY, IOWA—The Pomeroy 
Cooperative Grain Co. recently pur- 
chased the Pomeroy Milling Co. from 
Mrs. Marie Rost. Delbert Rost, who 
has been in charge of the company, 
will continue to be employed by the 
new owners. 
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TWINE-WIRE 


Merchandise Mart 


HOLLAND 


VOLTO and DUTCH KING twines, featur- 
ing new long yardage of 231 ft. per Ib., 
yet maintaining 325 lb. break, are the 
finest Holland twines in the high quality 
field. Knotless, evenly spun from 100% 
pure JAVA SISAL fibers. Fully Treated. 
No better twine available anywhere! 


HEADQUARTERS 


BALER TWINE 
BINDER TWINE 


Also available TUFSTEEL domestic baling wire. 
See your wholesaler or write us. 


J. C. SHUFORD CO. 


Chicago 54, Ill. 
Experienced in Cordage Since 1934 


QuALITY ALFALFA 


PHONE 
TWX 

82992 4-2351 
Dehydrated Suncured 


MEAL - “ur - PELLETS 


DAWSON COUNTY FEED 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
LEXINGTON, NEBR. 


Designed to Handle 35 


Machine Picked Ear Corn Per Hour 


Eliminates... 
Special Corn and Cob Separators: 
Handling Cobs and Husks with Bucket Elevators: 
Need for Large Headhouse. 


Costly Installation. 


Provides... 


Fast Shelling: 


Efficient Shelling of Corn Full of Husks: 
Efficient Shelling of High Moisture Corn: 
Market Grades of Clean Shelled Corn. 


Low Maintenance Costs. 


Mlustrations show one easy 


RIUMPH 


pensive method of adding 
additional shelling capacity te your existing elevator. Ask us about 
other shelling arrangements for old and new plants. 


-now made possible with... 


‘Patent Applied For 


CLEANING ATTACHMENT 


no, 1200) CORN SHELLER 


AND COB BLOWER 


to 45 Tons of 


| raven 
A. 
rty 
ASS 
= 
; 4 
SCREW 


ELEVATION 


608 sae coe 
PLAN VIEW 


| 


BUCKET ELEVATOR 


/ 


BASEMENT ELEVATION 


med 


Write for full details about FP 


RIUMPH 


CORN SHELLING 


Southern Plants! Ask us about the Triumph No. 1200 Shuck Sheller ' 


TRIUMPH 


(J Send a Sales Engineer. 


DIVISION 

THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 

( Send me fully descriptive literature about your No. 1200 Shellers. 


Title 


| 

H 

ere 

what you've been waiting for 

gor Grain Elevators and terminal Elevators 

| 
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Ask the 
MERCK MAN 


Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients or 


giving your formulations the advantages of recent dis- 


coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 
place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 
service experience with micronutrients and therapeutic 
agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on your problem 
next time he calls, or contact him through the Merck 
sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


High energy rations require more 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 


Modern swine rations supply more calories per a 
pound of feed. So, today’s hogs make greater and 
faster gains on less feed. With the greater energy CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
content of these new rations, overall feed intake 
is decreased. Therefore, to assure the required 
vitamin intake, these rations must contain higher 
vitamin levels. 

Take advantage of latest research by adding 
MeErRcK CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE or one of the 


CALCIUM 
PANTOTHENATE 


Merck multivitamin mixtures containing calcium 
pantothenate to your feeds. These are available 
for all types of poultry and livestock rations— 
designed for precision in handling and economy in 
shipping and storing. 


CA LCI L M STANDARD HIGH EFFICIENCY 
PAN TOTHENATE RATION RATION 
MERCK 


Research and Production for MERCK & CO., INC. 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition RAHWAY, New JERSEY 


\) \9 
LY ONY 


Dean F. Foster 


Des Moines Feed Club 
Elects New Officers 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Dean F. 
Foster, manager of VyLactos 
Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines, was 
elected president of the Des Moines 
Feed & Grain Club at the club’s an- 
nual meeting held recently. 

Don Frantz, Don Frantz Sales Co., 
Des Moines, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Foster was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the club and 
Mr. Frantz was chairman of the 
hospitality committee for the recent 
field day 


sales 


Montana Poultry 
School Scheduled 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The program 
for the 1956 Montana All-Industry 
Poultry School has been announced 
by Dr. E. R. Halbrook, head of the 
department of poultry industry, Mon- 
tana State College. Arranged by the 
college in cooperation with the Mon- 
tana Feed Manufacturers and Deal- 
ers Assn. and other state agencies 
and associations, the event will be 
held here June 12-14 on the Montana 
State College campus. 

The poultry nutrition portion of 
the program on June 12 will be held 
in cooperation with the eighth an- 
nual Montana Nutrition Conference 


NUTRITIONAL 
DEFICIENCY IS” 


which is meeting in Bozeman June 
11-12. 

Inc!uded on the nutrition program 
the afternoon of June 12 will be the 
following topics and speakers: “The 
Value of Barley and Stabilized Fats 
in Feeding Chicks and Laying Hens” 
by Dr. Halbrook; “Two Blades of 
Gold” by Richard L. Kathe, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn.; “For- 
mulating Growing and Laying Ra- 
tions That Will Get Results” by Dr. 
H. R. Bird, head of the department 
of poultry husbandry, University of 
Wisconsin, and “Field Servicing of 
Poultry Flocks” by Dr. D. H. Mish- 
ler, director of nutrition, Centennial 
Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

The program will conclude with a 
panel on “What Feeding Methods 
Should Be Recommended to Montana 
Poultry Producer?"’ On the panel 
w ll be Al Beggs, Occident Elevator, 
Billings, Mont.; Dr. Bird; Dr. George 
T. Davis, head of the sub-depart- 
ment in poultry, University of Wyo- 
ming; Dr. William Burkitt, director 
of research, Montana Flour Mills, 


Great Falls; 
Halbrook. 
Other topics to be covered during 
the three-day meeting include poul- 
try disease and parasite control 
treatment, hatchery operation and 
breeding flock management, egg, 
broiler and turkey production and 
modern poultry and egg processing. 


APHF Convention 


To Feature Sexing 
Derby, Producers’ Day 


KANSAS CITY—Several new fea- 
tures of the American Poultry & 
Iiatchery Federation “Poultryama” 
convention in Minneapolis July 17-20 
have been announced by APHF offi- 
cials. 

Plans are under way for the first 
“Chick Sexing Derby” for instrument 
sexors only with 20 prizes valued at 
more than $1,000 to be awarded. The 
derby will have a first round elimi- 
nation on July 18 with the finals 
scheduled for July 19. Participants 


Dr. Mishler, and Dr. 
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will sex 500 chicks in the finals with 
the scoring to be based 60% for ac- 
curacy and 40% for speed. 

Another new feature of the conven- 
tion will be a “Producers’ Day” sched- 
uled for July 19. Heretofore the large 
exposition of every item used in the 
production of poultry, including flock 
equipment, feeds and biologics, has 
been open only to breeders and hatch- 
erymen. But this year the APHF has 
decided to devote one day to pro- 
ducers. 

Producers who wish to attend the 
event on July 19 can make reserva- 
tions through any hatchery which is 
a member of the APHT’. 

The educational program on that 
day will be devoted to production and 
marketing problems. Maintenance of 
hatchery supply flocks will receive at- 
tention at the morning session, while 
production of poultry and eggs for 
consumer markets will be featured 
at the afternoon event. 

APHF officials have also announced 
that Dr. Philip Wernette, professor of 
business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will make the 


This d 
| s dog 


GOOD 
for the dog food mixer 
who uses 


resist. It’s wonderful! 


G-AN-EN packs irresistible appetite appeal . . . 


You can’t miss sales with this business-boosting 
food supplement. When owners see their dogs’ 
reaction to your G-AN-EN fortified ration, you're 
set for steady sales. G-AN-EN starts with magnetic 
aroma—‘‘this-is-for-me” sniff appeal. G-AN-EN 
follows through with flavor that dogs just can’t 


G-AN-EN is economical to use... 


Just 5% G-AN-EN is all that’s needed. It’s a con- 
centrated blend of nutrients which combine “nose” 
appeal, flavor and food value: dried whole whey, 
ried buttermilk, cheese rinds, brewers dried 
east, vitamin A and vitamin D2 feeding oil, sta- 
ility improved, niacin, sulphates of iron, zinc, 
copper and manganese chloride. Put extra values 
like these in your dry mixes . . . enjoy the repeat 
business that goes with customer satisfaction. 


Contains vitamins, proteins, minerals! 


6 vitamins 


G-AN-EN offers vitamins A and D) feeding oil, 
stability improved, B!, riboflavin, niacin (the anti- 
black-tongue factor), and pantothenic acid. 


G-AN-EN offers the valuable milk minerals, cal- 
cium and phosphorus, plus the mineral salts, 
copper, iron, zinc and manganese chloride. 


Milk protein 


G-AN-EN offers milk protein which contains all 
the essential amino acids. 


Comes in handy, dry form . . . fits ANY mix formula! 
You'll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to blend. It's packed in 50-Ib. bags. 
Order G-AN-EN from Kraft Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Bacitracin Stops Secondary Invaders 


During periods of sickness or stress, resistance is 
lowered and secondary bacteria invade poultry and 
swine. The gram-positive bacteria called Strepto- 
coccus and Staphylococcus are the most numerous 
of the secondary invaders. Another organism, Clos- 
tridium produces toxic breakdown materials in the 
intestinal tract. Bacitracin is the most effective anti- 
biotic against these troublemakers because it con- 
trols more strains of these bacteria than other feed 
antibiotics. In test after test, Bacitracin has proved 
effective in stimulating appetites, and controlling 
the secondary invaders that follow air-sac disease, 
blue comb, infectious sinusitis, and non-specific 
enteritis. 


BACITRACIN MOST EFFECTIVE IN CONTROLLING THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA 
Clostridia 


Antibiotic Staphylococci 


Streptococci 


BACITRACIN 


Penicillin 
Chlortetracycline 


Oxytetracycline 


100 0 50 


100 0 
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Bacitracin Fights Black Scours 


A hog trouble-maker called Vibrio is often re- 
sponsible for the outbreaks of black (bloody) scours. 
Bacitracin is the most effective antibiotic in fighting 
this gram-negative bacteria because it controls more 
of the disease causing strains of Vibrio bacteria. 
Tests show that Bacitracin is effective in many swine 
dysenteries where other medication has failed.” 
Additional tests point out that when swine scours 
are treated with Bacitracin, the recovered animals 
are more likely to become thrifty.” 


(1) Graham, R., Boley, L. E., and Woods, G. T.: Bacitracin in Necrotic 
Enteritis of Swine. North Am. Vet. 31:736. 


(2) Boley, L. E., Woods, G. T., Hatch, R. D., and Graham, R.: Studies on 
Porcine Enteritis. II Experimental Therapy with Sulfcthalidine, Sulfa- 
methazine, Sodium Arsanilate, and Bacitracin in a Natural Outbreak of 
Swine Dysentery. Cornell Vet. 41:231. 


THESE CHARTS show the rela- 
tive effectiveness of Bacitracin and 
three other antibiotics in control- 
ling some of the more common bac- 
teria that invade animals during 
periods of stress and disease. 
Bacitracin is a most effective anti- 
biotic in fighting secondary in- 
vaders because it controls more 
bacteria] strains in each group. 
That's why high-level feeds made 
with BACIFERM are so effective in 
combatting dangerous bacteria. 


PERCENT OF STRAINS CONTROLLED 
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CONTROLS 
AND 


SOME ANTIBIOTICS inhibit the 
growth of beneficial bacteria but 
Bacitracin does not. Its selective 
activity controls dangerous bac- 
teria, yet allows helpful bacteria to 
flourish. For example, the charts 
show that bacitracin allows the 
beneficial gram-negative bacteria 
E. coli and A. aerogenes to grow. 
Other antibiotics interfere with the 
growth of these important vitamin- 
producing bacteria in the intestinal 
tract. For the right selective activ- 
ity, choose BACIFERM for your high- 
level antibiotic feeds. 


PER TON OF FEED 


Bacitracin, Penicillin, and tetra- 


antibiotics used at high 


>_> 


Bacitracin 
Combination a 


Ask for BACIFER 


cycline-i 


ANIMAL NUTRITION D 


IN CANADA: RELIANCE CHEMICALS LTD., MONTRE 


LCONOMIOCAL 


--- SAVES $3.00 To $6.00 


BACITRACIN ALLOWS MAXIMUM GROWTH OF VITAMIN-PRODUCING BACTERIA 


Antibiotic 
BACITRACIN 


Penicillin 
Chiortetracycline 


Oxytetracycline 


--» FURNISHES BoN 


US VITAMIN 
AT NO EXTRA COST ; 


= supplements 
lective y-active Bacitracj 
Plus naturally-produced 


Antibiotic Supplements 
ntibiotic supplement available: 


® 
M-PB, ; BACIFERM supplement 


PERCENT OF STRAINS ALLOWED TO GROW 


se or other 


combining bacitracin and Penicillin, 


For further information, write: 


EPT., 
oth OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Avenue, New York ] :&. 


AL, QUE. 


IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A.,. MEXICO 11, D.F 


ON FARM AFTER FARM 
FOR POULTRY AND SWINE 


Results show that 
BACIFER i 
@ppetites, keeps animals 
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* do even better when you feed Morton T. 


“Good doers’ 
Morton Trace-Mineralized 
for healthier ca 
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RACE MINERALS ARE 
THRIFTY MINERALS 


SALT 
At your feed dealer's} 
ags or block 


Eye-Catching Advertisements 
remind customers to buy 
Morton T-M Salt 


Source of Easy Profits! Look for distinctive, new Morton 
T-M Salt ads in 1956. Most farm publications read 
by your customers will carry these ads. Week in and 
week out, month after month, livestock men will be 
told that Morton T-M Salt helps make more meat, 
more milk, more wool. Stock Morton T-M Salt and 
cash in on this opportunity to make extra, easy profit. 


Leading schools of agriculture such as Wisconsin, 
North Dakota State and others urge that trace- 
mineralized salt be fed to all livestock to guard against 
mineral deficiencies. Editors of farm publications 
stress the value of trace minerals in modern feeding 
programs. Thus, livestock men everywhere know 
they need trace-mineralized salt ...so when they 
ask for salt remind them of Morton T-M .. . and both 
you and your customers will make more profit. 


When you sell salt, sell Morton T-M 


© Your customers want it 
@ Their livestock need it 
© Your feeds will do a better job 
© You'll make more profit. 


Sell it in bags or blocks 


J. F. Whitley 


W. A, Groover 


| 
| RED HAT FEED MILLS EXECUTIVES—Executive appointments at the 


new Red Hat Feed Mills, Tunnel Hill, Ga., were recently announced by C. I. 


| Carter, manager of the formula feeds department of the Alabama Flour 


Mills, a division of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. J. F. 
Whitley, who has been production manager of the Red Hat Feeds department 
for two years, has been named general manager. W. A. Groover, who has 
been a feed salesman for the firm in the north Georgia area since 1953, has 


been appointed sales manager. 


opening address during the 40th an- 


niversary convention. 

Dr. Wernette will speak through 
the courtesy of General Motors Corp. 
He is editor of the Michigan Business 
Review and also is a member of the 
faculty of the graduate school of 
banking, Rutgers University, spon- 
sored by the American Bankers Assn. 

He served on the faculty of Har- 
vard for 18 years, the last 11 being 
with the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. During that 
period he went twice to South Amer- 
ica to do financial advisory work for 
the governments of Colombia and 


Peru. He has written several books 
and numerous articles on business 
and economic subjects. 


IN RESEARCH POST 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has appointed Dr. Al- 
fred S. Cummin as manager of in- 
dustrial products research at the 
company’s research center in sub- 
urban Cheektowaga. Dr. Cummin has 
been supervisor of dielectrics ad- 
vanced development for General Elec- 
tric Co. in Hudson Falls. He was 
born in England. 


Best SERVICE 


VITAMINS A&D 
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MORE PANTOTHENIC ACID ACTIVITY, 


PLUS A CHOLINE BONUS... 
AT NO ADDED COosT! 


Here is more fortification for your pantothenic acid 
dollar. In each pound of DAWE’S PAN-DEX 32, you 
get the equivalent vitamin activity of 34 grams calcium 
pantothenate dextrorotatory, plus .4 pound of 25% 
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chemical linkage of these two important B-vitamins. 
It is an achievement of Dawe’s basic research in 
product development and covered by U. S. patent No. 
2,653,968." 


choline chloride dry mix . . 
current prices. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, source of pantothenic 
. acid and choline in DAWE’S PAN-DEX, is the first 


- «10% greater value st = CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, dispersed in soybean 


oil meal and corn distillers’ dried grains, is available to 
feed manufacturers under the trade name DAWE’S 
PAN-DEX in two standard potencies. 


PAN-DEX 32— Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 
32,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 34,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
45,000 milligrams choline chloride. 


PAN-DEX 16—Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 
16,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 17,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
22,500 milligrams choline chloride. 


Also available in concentrated liquid form. 
Use DAWE’S PAN-DEX to add more economically the increased levels of pantothenic 


acid recommended for today’s feed efficiency. Shipments may be made from Dawe’s plants 
in Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, and Auburn, Washington, or from conveniently located 
warehouse stocks across the country. Write for sample and quotations. 


OTHER DAWE’S PRODUCTS FOR FEED FORTIFICATION 


Choline Chloride—Dry and liquid (non-corrosive) 
Riboflavin Supplements—Primary fermentations 
B,, Supplements—Primary fermentations 
B,.-Antibiotic Supplements— Widest selection 


ries, 


Procaine Penicillin—Most effective antibiotic for poultry } 4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS- 66 Chicago 32, lilinele 
Bacitracin—All-purpose antibiotic 
Niacin 
Forbee—Standard combinations of Riboflavin, Pantothenic A 

Niacin A | Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Fixtdee—Mineral Stable dry D;, 200,000 I.C. units per gram. In 16% lb. | Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


tins for convenient batch premixing of lower potencies 
Sterol D,—Dry D, in soy or corn meal 
Dry D.—For four-legged animals 
Fixtay—Mineral Stable dry A, exclusive patent 


Please send inspection sample and quotations on Dawe's Pan-Dex. 


Vitamin K—Anti-hemorrhagic factor NAME 
R-Sonic 20x—Arsonic acid effective at low levels | 
FIRM 
Available singly i in all standard potencies, or in combinations 
d to your specifications. ADDRESS__ 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


by 
& 
4 
| 
| owes Laborg Inc. 
| 
WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS | | ‘: 
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Research Behind the Sale 


By Dale W. McMillen, Jr. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Background- 
ing his remarks about the future of 
the feed industry with facts about 
the progress made in the past 25 
years, Dale W. McMillen, Jr., presi- 
dent of McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., expresses an optimistic 
viewpoint in the accompanying ar- 
ticle, which is the text of a talk he 
gave at the recent convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Research is the key to past and fu- 
ture industry progress, he points 
out. Mr. McMillen’s talk, dealing 
with research behind feed sales, was 
one of several addresses at the con- 
vention aimed at various selling 
aspects of the feed industry. 


There has been no single thing so 
important to the development of our 


country industrially and agricultural- 
ly as research. Undoubtedly the great 
strides which we as a country have 


made from the very beginning, have 
been possible because we have been 
willing to try new things, to consider 
new ideas, and to recognize the ne- 
cessity for change to make progress. 

Fundamentally, changes come 
about because someone has found a 
better way to accomplish a specific 
objective. Change does not come 
easily; it is the result, for the most 
part, of much effort, time and plan- 
ning on the part of more than one 
person. 

It is interesting to look back just 
a few years to see what changes have 
been made, what improvements have 
been accomplished, and what has 


been responsible for these improve- 
ments in the feed industry. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury we have witnessed tremendous 
changes in the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of animal agriculture. It is an 
amazing story—a story of tremen- 
dous increases in production and of 
almost unbelievable improvements in 
efficiency brought about by research 
and its application. 

In the case of laying hens, the 1930 
rate of lay was 121 eggs per layer. 
Now, the rate of lay is in the neigh- 
borhood of 190 eggs per layer or 69 
more eggs than in 1930. Then, 100 
lb. of feed produced 12.8 dozen eggs. 
Today, 100 lb. of feed produces 19 
dozen eggs. (In some layer opera- 
tions we are now producing one dozen 
eggs on four or less pounds of feed.) 


Broiler Industry New 
A quarter century ago there was 
no such thing as a commercial broiler 
industry. Today it is not far from 
being a billton-dollar-a-year business. 
Probably no part of our agriculture 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Provide: 


Twice As Much Energy Per Pound 
Than Any Other Feedstuff 


Better Taste 


op More Efficient Use of Nutrients 
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NATIONAL 
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Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
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LENDERERS ASSOCIATION 
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has grown so rapidly as the broiler 
industry. It has expanded more than 
30 times over in the past 20 years 
alone. It is true and natural that 
this tremendous growth has not been 
without some economic growing pains 
and we are yet today in the midst 
of some of them. But it is evident 
that we have within our industry a 
brand-new business which still has 
tremendous potential — a business 
which was practically unknown not 
too long ago. . 

As the broiler industry grew from 
a by-product business into a very 
large and important meat business, 
it has been helped materially by such 
outstanding changes as these in feed- 
ing results: 


@ In 1930 a chick needed 14 to 15 
weeks to reach an average weight of 
3 lb., and required at least 5 Ib. of 
feed per pound of gain—a total of 
about 15 lb. of feed. Today, good 
commercial growers raise a 3 Ib. 
broiler in eight to nine weeks on ap- 
proximately 2% lb. of feed per pound 
of gain—a total of 7% Ib. of feed per 
bird. More recently it has been shown 
that a 3 lb. broiler can be raised on 
2 Ib. or less of feed per pound of 
gain. 

@ We have seen similar improve- 
ment as far as turkeys are concerned. 
In 1930 it took about 34 weeks and 
6% Ib. of feed per pound of weight 
gain to produce a turkey for market. 
Today, turkey growers are doing the 
same job in 24 weeks with 4 lb. of 
feed per pound of bird. 


@ The entire poultry production 
story is one of tremendous progress 
and continual improvements in feeds, 
along with improved methods of 
breeding and management through 
the application of research findings. 


@ A quarter century ago it took 
at Ieast 425 Ib. of feed to produce 
100 lb. of pork. Today, the same 
amount of feed will produce 122 ib. 
of pork—22% more gain. The time 
required to produce a hog for mar- 
ket has been cut from eight months 
to five or six months—better than 
25%. 

@ The progress in our dairy indus- 
try has been almost as dramatic as 
that of other classes of livestock. In 
1930 the average milk production per 
cow was 4,528 lb. of milk. Today, it 
is 5,512 lb. — approximately 22% 
greater. The cost of feeding a calf 
has been cut by as much as 40% 
through the use of modern feeding 
programs. 

@ Because of research the same 
general performance is true of beef. 
The lowly corn cob has turned into 
a valuable feed for roughing and 
growing cattle. The comparatively 
recent research and use of stilbestrol 
in fattening rations has meant on the 
average 17.8% faster gains on 12.6% 
less feed. 


Not by Feed Alone 


While scientifically formulated 
feeds have played a vital part in this 
picture, they alone have not been en- 
tirely responsible for this great pro- 
gress —remarkable improvement in 
breeding and management also 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


ABOUT THE SENSATIONAL 


FREE 
FLOWING 
CALCIUM 


COLUMBIA QUARRY'S NEW 
DUST-FREE, EASY MIXING 
PRODUCT . . . 20-1? 
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COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
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backed by thorough research have 
contributed much to this progress. 

These are examples of what ap- 
plied research and education behind 
the sale have contributed to improv- 
ing poultry and livestock production 
during the past quarter century. 
Such results could not possibly have 
been attained without constant and 
never-ending research on the part of 
the land grant colleges, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as well as 
the tremendous amount of research 
carried on by individual companies 
within our industry. 

I would like to pay a tribute, also, 
to the Nutrition Council of the 
AFMA. Too often, I believe, we tend 
to take this important group of men 
for granted. The Nutrition Council 
is one of the most important research 
groups behind the sale. From a com- 
mittee of nine in 1941, membership 
on the Nutrition Council has grown 
to over 85 men in a short 15 years. 
This research growth is significant 
because it reflects a similar growth 
in stature of our industry. 


Achievements Notable 


The achievements of the Nutrition 
Council are many, with one of the 
most important of these being the 
expansion of markets through im- 
proved feeds and management prac- 
tices. The council’s 13 committees 
perform many valuable functions 
based upon research and education, 
management survey, nutritional 
standards, quality control, reviews of 
the current research problems and 
the dissemination of much other val- 
uable information. The work of the 
Nutrition Council is of increasing 
importance and should be of greater 
value as time marches on, because 
this group provides a means of get- 
ting research results into practical 
and more economical feeding pro- 
grams for American farmers. 


Interesting as it may be to review 
this progress in nutrition, breeding 
and management during the past 25 
years, it is a fact that all of the 
research behind the progress and the 
need for greatly increased research 
in the future, will be meaningless if 
it does not get our product into the 
consumer's hand and do for him a 
much better and more efficient job. 
Real research behind the sale is con- 
cerned with much more than just the 
work of the nutritionist, the chemist, 
the land grant college, USDA or the 
Nutrition Council—as important as 
all of these are. Let us look at some 
of the other important changes that 
have taken place during this same 
time. 

Change in Pattern 

We have seen a few, large, widely 
scattered feed plants serving a tre- 
mendous area largely supplanted by 
a very large number of smaller 
plants serving comparatively restrict- 
ed areas. There have been real sell- 


GREATEST PULL 
FOR THE MONEY! 


W-W Permanent Magnet 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


ing reasons and research behind such 
changes—necessity to reduce trans- 
portation costs, the desire to manu- 
facture closer to the source of raw 
materials, and the necessity to pro- 
vide adequate service for customers. 

The use of supplements or con- 
centrates to go with home grown 
grains has greatly expanded, and 
has effected real economics for the 
ultimate consumer. 

Over the same period we have ex- 
perienced a tremendously increased 
efficiency in the manufacture of a 
ton of feed—this in the face of in- 
creasingly complicated formulas. 
Most of us remember’ the good old 
years when the price list was a fairly 
simple thing. Today, not only are we 
offering more types of feeds but we 
are offering many of them in cotton, 
burlap, or paper bags or in bulk; in 
pellets, crumbles or meal; in 25, 50 
or 100 Ib. packages; in quantities 
from one to 40 tons. 

Today we are searching for ways 
to manufacture 2 to 2% tons of feed 
per man hour of labor versus a good 
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HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets can help 
you prevent lesses because of price fluc- 
tuations in commedities. Learn how to 
make your business safer through this 
inexpensive method of operation. Call or 
write Arthur C. Harrison, partner in 
charge of the Commodity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information today. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


231 S. La Salle St. 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Boord of Trade 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 


Chicago 4, lil. 
ST. 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0700 


REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


cattle feeding business today”’ 


“Without ‘Stilbosol’-fortified sup- 


plements our cost of gains today 
would be greater than the cash 


value of the cattle.” 


As told to Eugene S. Hahnel 


When a man who feeds 1000 to 1200 cattle 
a year ...and who has been feeding cattle 
all his life... makes a statement like this, 
it’s bound to carry weight. 


Just as important are the facts and figures 
that back up what H. G. Pohlman, of 
Malinta, Ohio, says: 


“Out of a bunch of 90 cattle, I cut out 20 
head of the poorest cattle in the lot and put 
them on a ‘Stilbosol’-fortified commercial 
supplement. They made a daily gain of 3.16 
pounds, and returned $20.80 per head more 
than the cattle fed our regular ration with- 
out ‘Stilbosol.’” That gave Mr. Pohlman an 
extra daily gain of more than 40%. 


During his years of cattle feeding, Mr. 
Pohlman has worked closely with his feed 
manufacturer’s representative and the part- 
nership has paid many dividends. Lilly 
advertisements will appear in 15 farm maga- 
zines throughout the country, telling Mr. 
Pohlman’s story to cattlemen. 


At the Ohio State Fair in 1955, Mr.Pohlman 
showed the Grand Champion carload of 
steers. “All of these champion cattle were 
brought back to Malinta,” Mr. Pohlman 
says, “and continued on full feed with 
‘Stilbosol.’ They kept right on gaining. I’m 
very well sold on what ‘Stilbosol’ has done 
for me. It makes it possible for us to stay 
in the cattle business today!” 


Record of Pohiman’s ‘Stilbosol’-fed steers 


Total Lbs. Total 
RATION Per Steer Feed Cost 
(107 Days) Per Steer 
Corn & cob meal....... 2307 $44.99 
Corn ensilage........ 963 4.81 
Supplement with 
214 9.84 
Commercial sweet mix... 133% 3.08 
Mixed hay........... 24 2.14 
3831% | $0486 
Average beginning wt. per steer..............890 Ibs. 
Average final wt. per steer............... 1228.25 Ibs. 
Average gain per steer.................. 338.25 Ibs. 
Average daily gain per steer............. 3.1612 Ibs. 
Feed cost per pound of gain... 19.17¢ 
62. 
Average market grade 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 
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‘Stilbosol’ is sold only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


Litty 


*Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for 


Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only such 
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rate today of one ton per man hour. 
Great thinking and planning are go- 
ing into these new plants. We will 
undoubtedly see the day when our 
feed plants will be almost completely 
automatic. And this will be neces- 
sary because we will undoubtedly 
continue to be faced with increasing 
costs in many phases of our produc- 
tion—or if not with increasing costs, 
then surely with little prospect of 
reducing our costs for labor, power, 
steam, etc. 

Just imagine what would be our 
situation today if we were attempt- 
ing to produce today’s feeds by meth- 
ods used in 1930. The fact that we 
are not—that our manufacturing 
progress has kept pace with nutrition, 
genetics, etc., is the result of real 
research. 


Transportation Changes 
It has also played an important 
part within our industry in the in- 
creased use of truck transportation. 
It is hard to estimate what percent- 
age of manufactured feed is now be- 
ing moved by truck compared with 


rail transportation. But it must be 
very large as we see throughout the 
country a great number of plants 
whose production is transported al- 
most entirely by trucks. 

This change has been brought 

‘ about by the need to give better and 
more prompt service to our custo- 
mers as well as to reduce the cost 
of putting our products into the hands 
of consumers. This change, again, did 
not just happen. Research again has 
played an important role. 

The salesman today is no longer 
just a feed peddler or the drummer 
of yesterday. He must be a combina- 
tion salesman in the highest sense; 
a feeding expert, an educator, an 
able speaker, a diplomat and a busi- 
nessman. He must be a searcher of 
facts and know more about the deal- 
er’s business than the dealer himself. 
He must be a farm expert in all the 
phases of the farmer’s problems. 

These are but a few of the more 
important changes which have taken 
place within our industry during the 
past 25 years. All of them have come 
about through the application of re- 


search to each problem. Many of you 
men present here today have seen 
these changes take place. One can- 
not help but admire any industry for 
being willing to face facts and to 
meet changing conditions. It would 
be easy for us to pat ourselves on 
the back and admire these many ac- 
complishments. Yet, here we are to- 
day with all of these marvelous im- 
provements and changes taking 
place, and find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of yet having a world of oppor- 
tunity staring us directly in the 
face. 


Look to Future 


Let us look for just a moment to 
the future. What will conditions be 
10 years from now in 1966? What 
will be the condition of our industry 
and the economic condition of our 
country as a whole? Are we as an 
industry searching the future mar- 
ket potential? 

It is quite interesting to read and 
listen to observations on the part of 
many capable people as to their opin- 
ion of what conditions will be in our 


You can forget about all the “problems” connected 
with mixing animal fats into your feed. Balling, 
clogging, induced instability, mechanical difficulties are 
a thing of the past with Wenger Animal Fat Mixing 
equipment. Now you can mix these ever-more-popular 
fats smoothly, evenly into poultry feeds, dairy feeds 
or pellet mashes with Wenger packaged Unit 

Fat Mixers or Multi-Blenders, both of which are 
produced in 3 models, with capacities from 7 to 


50 tons per hour. 


WENGER SERIES 750 ANIMAL 
FAT MIXER 


Here’s one of Wenger's Packaged Unit Fat Mixers — the 
most satisfactory way to mix animal fats into premixed 
mash feeds. These fine units are high speed mixers equipped 
with built-in 400-gallon fat tanks, automatic temperature 
conditioning, agitation, metered flow fat pump etc. to 
apply the fat to the feed at just the right temperature and 
in just the right proportion. Unit illustrated has capacity 
to 20 tons an hour. Other sizes of fat mixers also available 
—900 Series with capacity to 8 tons and 1275 Series 
Animal Fat Feed Mixer with capacities to 50 tons per 
hour. 3 models of Multi-Blenders also available to handle 
simultaneous application of several liquids — animal fats, 


molasses, fish solubles, etc. 


WENGER SERIES 100 ANIMAL 


FAT FEEDER 


high speed mixing equip 


nger Wirer mts. co. 


. SABETHA, KANSAS 


makes it easy and profitable to 
blend fats into your formula feeds through your present 
t or Wenger Hi-Molasses Mill; 
or inject the liquid fat directly into the tempering chamber 
of a hard pellet mill. All contact with copper, brass or 
bronze is eliminated in this proportioning feeder. 


Get all the ‘Pacts — 

Write for this FREE TECHNICAL BULLETIN! 
Here are all the facts and data you need to plan 
a fat mixing installation... Explains Bulk Storage 
Installations and the several available means of 
applying fats to your feeds. 
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country 10 years from now. Many of 
these prognostications, based on 
thorough studies, can be made with 
a great degree of accuracy. Others 
are a result of some intelligent guess- 
ing, while still others represent noth- 
ing more than outright speculation. 
Moreover, as you read and hear 
about these matters you begin to get 
certain trends of thinking which, 
even though they are the result of 
some guessing and speculation, seem 
to make some sense. 

One of the more scientific, per- 
haps, of these speculations has to do 
with the population of the U.S. 10 
years from now. At the war’s end 
in 1946 the population of the US. 
was 139.6 million. As of this date that 
figure is up 20% to 168 million and 
it is still gaining at the whopping 
rate of 3 million persons a year. The 
experts say that while growth will 
not continue at quite this rate dur- 
ing the next decade, because of the 
small crop of babies born during the 
depression years, that we should find 
ourselves in the middle of 1966 with 
a population in the U.S. of almost 
197 million people. That is a 17.1% 
increase over our present popula- 
tion. 


Output to Increase 

These experts estimate that our 
man hour output will increase during 
the next 10-year period approximate- 
ly 2.7% per year for a total increase 
of 27.7% in output per man hour 
by 1966. In dollar terms that’s a rise 
to $3.92 from its present value of 
$3.07. The gross national product 
which is being roughly forecast at 
$405 billion for 1956 will be 38.3% 
greater in 1966 for a total of $560 
billion. 

During this present year personal 
consumption expenditures at approxi- 
mately $262 billion will constitute 
nearly 94% of disposable income. For 
1966 our experts say that consump- 
tion outlays should be in the neigh- 
borhood of $368 billion or at a rate 
of slightly more than 945% of in- 
come. This implies that a decade 
hence, we will see a market for con- 
sumer goods that is 47% greater than 
it is today. About half of the con- 
sumer spending in 1966 will go for 
soft goods and food will be taking 
the lion’s share of the soft-goods 
total—some $103 billion as compared 
with today’s outlay of around $70 
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Manganoferro Phosphate has been selected by Morton Salt 
Company as a new, main source of both manganese and 
iron. Research proves these vital trace minerals are much 
more nutritionally available in this new combined source. 
Therefore, when you use Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing 
Salts made with Manganoferro Phosphate, you improve your 
feeds and help your customers at no extra cost to you! 


Manganoferro Phosphate 
Morton Mixing Salts 


gives a double boost INGREDIENTS IN MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SALTS 


SALT, MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE, FERROUS CARBONATE 


to y our feeds COPPER OXIDE, COBALT OXIDE, CUPROUS IODIDE 


1. As you know, manganese in an available form that ZINC CARBONATE, PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
poultry can utilize is vital in the prevention of perosis 
or “‘slipped tendon.” That’s why Morton uses Man- 
ganoferro Phosphate . . . the manganese is nutritionally 
available. It helps you produce better quality poultry 
feeds. And that helps you build your business. 


Morton also makes available extra free-flowing Special and Io- 
dized Mixing Salts. lodized Mixing Salt contains cuprous iodide 
to maintain iodine content from mill to feed bunk. 


Mail this coupon for full information 
on Morton Mixing Salts 


Morton Salt Company, Dept. MF-6-9 
120 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name 


2. Similarly, in both poultry and livestock feeds, the 

iron content must be nutritionally available to be of 

any value to farmers and feeders. Manganoferro Phos- “EN 

phate supplies the greater part of iron requirements in 

a highly available form. The balance is furnished by | 
. ferrous carbonate, To be certain that the iron in your | 
| 
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feed does its job . . . always use Morton Trace-Mineral- 
ized Mixing Salts. 

Your Salt Needs Promptly Supplied. Morton’s nation- 
wide distribution system enables you to get Morton 
Mixing Salts anywhere in the United States. 
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billion. That will account for 27% 
of all consumer spending in 1966. 

One of the more interesting prog- 
nostications and one which affects 
us more directly, is that relating to 
our industry—the trends and possi- 
ble future concerning farm popula- 
tion and number of farms. Many 
people not closely associated with 
our industry do not realize the ex- 
tent of the trend in farm population 
and its effect on farm living and 
earnings that has occurred during 
the past quarter century. 

The number of farms which had 
reached its peak in 1935 with 68 
million, shrank to 5.4 million in 1950 


and to 4.8 million in 1955. In only 20 
years, 2 million farm units were de- 
leted and their land absorbed by 
others—100,000 farms per year. It is 
interesting to note that from 1950 to 
1955 no less than 600,000 farms 
ceased to operate—120,000 farms per 
year. The average size of the farm 
unit—149 acres 25 years ago—in- 
creased to 215 acres in 1950 and to 
242 acres in 1955. 

As to the future of the number 
and size of our farm units, we are 
told that as long as our general 
economy continues to be healthy, we 
will see for some time the continued 
deletion in the number of farms and 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES_. 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


3617 Dryden Road Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WAlnut 3-0005 


the increase in their size at approxi- 
mately the same rate experienced 
during the past five years. 


Farm Productivity 


Under the impact of the successful 
jump of the urban economy, the 
number of people living on farms 
has declined from 30.5 million in 1940 
to 22.2 million in 1955—a reduction 
of 8.3 million or 27% in 15 years. 
The number of farm workers at the 
same time has fallen from 10.2 mil- 
lion in 1930 to approximately 6.6 
million in 1955. Totaling this togeth- 
er, it means that the output per man 
hour has almost doubled on farms in 
the past quarter century and in re- 
cent years this increase has been 
faster than in non-agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Our experts say that it would be 
a serious error to believe that this 
steep rise in the productivity per 
man hour in agriculture is anywhere 
near an end. On the contrary, all 
those who weigh carefully how much 
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Direct readings on a dial 
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of the still further advanced technol- 
ogy that is available and has not yet 
been applied on a large scale, believe 
that the size of this reserve is enor- 
mous and that its gradual applica- 
tion will lead to a continuation of 
the rise in productivity per man hour. 
The forces that have made our agri- 
culture so breathtakingly dynamic 
give assurance that they will keep it 
that way. Why? Because back of all 
these forces is research. 

Each phase of research is most 
important to our industry because 
in a true sense, research is behind 
every sale our industry makes. This 
has been true in the past. It will 
be even more important in the fu- 
ture. In fact, we are being told by 
those who should know that the 
change in all phases of our economy 
during the next 10 years will ac- 
celerate at a far faster pace than 
has been true in the past 25. I be- 
lieve you will agree that the evi- 
dence to date confirms their forecast. 

Surely we are on the threshold 
of great change and improvement 
throughout the U.S.. Things which 
we now tend to feel are almost im- 
possible to attain will be common- 
place tomorrow; practices which we 
have grown used to in recent years 
will, in part, disappear. We must be 
ever mindful that we are living in 
a fast-changing world. Human na- 
ture resists change and yet change 
is most important to progress—not 
just change for the sake of changing, 
but change for constructive purposes. 


Constant Research Required 

These changes undoubtedly will re- 
quire constant search for new tech- 
niques and methods of feeding, for 
new products and new types of feed 
which are unknown today, for new 
manufacturing processes and for the 
increasing market potential. 

We will undoubtedly see the trend 
of our distribution costs between the 
manufacturing plant and the poultry 
house or feedlot continue to go down- 
ward, whether this will be through 
increased efficiency in present meth- 
ods or in some method that none 
of us is using today, it is difficult 
to forecast. The only thing that we 
can be sure of is that it will be 
upon us before we know it and the 
answers will come through research. 
Conditions 19 years from today will 
demand improved sales techniques 
and better education of all segments 
of our great industry. 

If our industry is going to keep 
up with the ever-increasing speed 
of the parade during the next decade, 
“research is our most important 
product”—to paraphrase a slogan of 
a leading manufacturer. Research 
in nutrition, research in manufac- 
turing techniques, research of dis- 
tribution methods, research of mar- 
keting and selling practices. 

Our industry will make great prog- 
ress by continuing and increasing its 
research behind the sale in all phases 
of our great agricultural industry. 
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400 Feed, Poultry 
Men Attend Baciferm 
Antibiotic Meetings 


NEW YORK—Some 400 feed manu- 
facturers, their servicemen, univer- 
sity research workers and other rep- 
resentatives of the poultry industry 
attended a recent series of meetings 
on antibiotic use in high-level feeds 
to prevent and treat poultry dis- 
orders. The meetings were jointly 
sponsored by the animal nutrition 
department of Commercial Solvents 
Corp. and the Amburgo Co. 


The first meeting was held in Sea- 
ford, Del., and featured Dr. Erwin 
Moulthrop of the Livestock Sanitary 
Laboratory. Succeeding meetings 
were held at Lakewood, N.J., with 
Dr. E. P. Singsen of the University 
of Connecticut as guest speaker; 
Reading, Pa., with Dr. P. H. Seitz of 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal In- 
dustries as guest speaker; and Wil- 
limantic, Cénn., with Dr. Erwin L. 
Jungherr of the University of Con- 
necticut as guest speaker. The 
speakers covered various topics con- 
cerned with prevention and control 
of poultry diseases. 

Speaking at each meeting, Dr. R. C. 
Klussendorf, director of veterinary 
medical services for Commercial Sol- 
vents, recommended using an antibi- 
otic with “selective-activity” in a 
high-level antibiotic feed. He present- 
ed data showing that Baciferm, the 
bacitracin antibiotic supplement, con- 
trols dangerous bacteria and at the 
same time does not interfere with 
beneficial intestinal bacteria such as 
E. coli and A. aerogenes, which pro- 
duce B-vitamins and other nutrients 
used by poultry. The function of the 
beneficial bacteria, he said, may be 
as important as the antibiotic’s abili- 
ty to afford protection against dan- 
gerous bacteria. 

I. Roy Cohen, sales manager of the 
CSC animal nutrition department, dis- 
cussed the economics of high-level 
antibiotic feeding and how it can 
lead to more profitable poultry pro- 
duction. Except in cases where the 
disease level is high, he said, contin- 
uous high-level feeding generally 
does not pay off. Part of his talk was 
a comparison of costs of antibiotics. 

Continuing, Mr. Cohen noted that 
Baciferm contains B-complex vita- 
mins, unidentified growth factors and 
high protein, as well as bacitracin. 

Question and answer sessions fol- 
lowed the formal talks at each meet- 
ing. In answer to the question of 
whether the antibiotic in a high-level 
feed should, and could, do its job in 
the intestinal tract or in the body 
tissues, Dr. Klussendorf said the place 
to control disease organisms is in 
the digestive tract before they have 
had a chance to multiply sufficiently 
to force their way through the animal 
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protective mechanism and get into 
the tissues. He said Baciferm is able 
to maintain an effective concentra- 
tion of bacitracin antibiotic in the 
digestive tract which will stop or 
retard multiplication of harmful bac- 
teria which enter the tract with feed, 
water and litter. 

“The most practical and @conomi- 
cal method of controlling harmful 
bacteria,” he said, “is to halt them 
while they are still in the intestinal 
tract, outside the body, before they 
start producing physiological dam- 
age.” 


Dallis Eastin Dies 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dallis Eastin, 
assistant to the president, Schreiber 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, died May 20 
of a coronary thrombosis. Mr. East- 
in had been associated with the 
Schreiber firm for several years and 
previous to his position at company 
headquarters had been a field repre- 
sentative of the firm. 
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Mr. Feed Mixer: 


red Live Yeast 
to Your Feed Formulas 
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And Give Your Customers 
these Bonus Features 


BETTER FEED UTILIZATION . . . whether on creep feed, feed 
lot rations or winter feeding, VITA-VEX enables animals to 


gain more from the feed they eat. 


MORE DIGESTIBLE FEED. . 


starts cattle on feed faster. 
MORE REGULAR FEEDING ... 


in dairy cattle. 


A FEED TO FIT ANY FEEDING PROGRAM . . 
changes are necessary to turn present rations into more 
palatable, more profitable feeding. VITA-VEX fits in any 
; type of formula. 


with VITA-VEX added; ani- 
mals stay on their feed and eat more regularly; stay healthy 
during calving and ward off minor ailments. 

INCREASED RUMEN FERMENTATION .. . feeds consumed 
are more available to rumen bacteria resulting in faster 
weight gains or greater milk production and butterfat count 


. roughages and home grown 
grains provide more value to cattle, sheep and dairy herd, 
because VITA-VEX stimulates rumen bacteria action. 

HEALTHIER, MORE ACTIVE ANIMALS... 
tites; less digestive disorders; less scours and bloat; VITA-VEX 


with better appe- 


ASSURES REPEAT BUSINESS . . 
mers will be quick to see the advantages 
your feeds have over your competition 
and they will keep buying from you. 


BUILDS THE REPUTATION OF YOUR 
BRAND .. . your feed brands will be- 
come recognized to be the best available. 
Independent university experiments have 
proved 
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USDA Views This Year’s 


Broiler and Turkey Situations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its latest re- 
port on the poultry situation, takes 
note of the indicated heavy increases 
this year in broiler and turkey pro- 
duction and makes some predictions 
on the situation for the year as a 
whole and for the remainder of 1956. 

While feed price increases are said 
to have held down the late-season 
hatching of laying flock replacement 
chicks, the higher current and pro- 
spective feed prices have not reduced 
hatchings of broiler chicks and heavy 
turkeys, USDA says. 

Here’s how USDA sees the broiler 
and turkey situations: 

BROILERS: Weekly broiler 
slaughter has exceeded corresponding 
1955 output since the beginning of 
1956. Cumulative slaughter to mid- 


May was about one third above last 
year. In mid-May the number of 
broilers growing for marketing in the 
following 9-11 weeks, and the num- 
ber of eggs in incubators, was about 
one fifth above 1955. Combined, these 
data suggest that from January 
through August, the 1956 production 
of broilers will exceed 1955 by a sub- 
stantial 22 to 25%. 

The prospective large supplies of 
broilers for the next few months 
would seem to head off expectations 
for any substantial price increase 
from recent levels (mid-April U.S. 
average farm price: 20.5¢ Ib.). On 
the other hand, demand for broilers 
usually increases in the summer, This 
may hold broiler prices near present 
levels, despite the fact that market- 
ings will be at record levels. 

Later in the year, output is likely 


to exceed 1955 by a considerably nar- 
rower margin, or may even fall be- 
low. With broiler prices continuing 
below a year earlier, and the price 
of broiler mash moving upward, 
broiler placements are likely to taper 
off, USDA says. 

TURKEYS: The 1956 turkey crop 
is expected to be record large, with 
a sharp increase in heavy breed tur- 
keys greatly more than offsetting a 
decrease in output of light breed tur- 
keys. The previous record turkey 
crop was 67.7 million birds of all 
breeds in 1954. The 1955 crop was 
65.6 million birds. 

Data and remarks from USDA in- 
dicate that the total 1956 crop will 
be more than 10% larger than the 
1955 crop and may go up to around 
72 million birds. 

Hatchings of heavy breed turkeys 
in January-April were 36% greater 
than in the corresponding period of 
1955, and on the first of May, 15% 
more eggs were in incubators than 
on the 1955 date. Thus, the percent- 
age increase for the entire 1956 crop 
will be smaller than the cumulative 
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Scientific advances in the field of animal and 
poultry nutrition have placed a premium on research 
in the development of more effective well-balanced 
rations. The extensive research program of Philip R. 


Park, Inc., manufacturers of MANAMAR “sea power” 


products, has contributed greatly to the nation-wide 
acceptance of MANAMAR feed supplements. 


These sea power supplements are a rich natural 
source of vitamin B-12, other B complex factors... 
and growth factors still unidentified ... essential 
amino acids from fish proteins... and important trace 
minerals. Philip R. Park, Inc., has literally put the 


“sea” in 


Here are some of the 


nutritional firsts resulting from 
Philip R. Park, Inc., research: 


@ Mineral rich dehydrated kelp 


@ Condensed Fish Solubles 
(Lassen Process) 


@ Fish liver concentrate 


@ Fish glandular hydrolysate 


@ Ribo fish flour 


for complete data, analysis and 
product description, write... 


PHILIP R. PA 


FEED ENGINEERS 
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RK, INC. 
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hatch to May 1, but nevertheless 
substantial. 

Mid-summer hatchings are likely 
to move down toward year-ago levels. 
Furthermore, fewer poults were 
hatched in October-December 1955 
than a year earlier, and these poults 
are considered part of the 1956 crop. 

It appeared that about 11 or 12 
million more heavy breed poults 
would be hatched by June 1 this 
year than last. After allowance is 
made for mortality, this would indi- 
cate a one fifth increase in the 
heavy breed crop, excluding possible 
small increases in later months. The 
1955 heavy breed turkey crop was 
48.8 million birds. A one fifth in- 
crease would mean a crop of almost 
59 million birds. 


Light Breeds 

Meanwhile, perhaps because white- 
feathered heavy breed turkeys can 
be marketed earlier and compete 
with light breed birds, numbers of 
light breed turkeys are declining. 

On the basis of hatchings from 
September 1955 to May 1, and with 
allowance for hatchings in May on 
the basis of eggs in incubators early 
in the month, 1956 production of light 
breed turkeys will be down about 
20% from last year’s crop of 168 
million raised. This would mean a 
1956 crop of about 13.4 million birds. 
This estimate allows for mortality 
and assumes that June, July and 
August hatchings will be only slightly 
below 1955 hatchings for those 
months. 

In late summer or early fall, when 
large volume marketings will be 
made from the larger turkey crop 
now growing, prices are likely to fall 
below those prevailing in 1955. At 
that time, the short supply in stor- 
age will no longer be a price-support- 
ing factor, because the usual trend 
then is for part of the seasonally 
increasing supply to move into stor- 
age. 
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NEW PHONE NUMBER 
CHICAGO—The animal and poul- 
try feed department of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, has a new telephone num- 
ber—YArds 7-4070, announces J. R. 
Ward, manager of the division. The 
office location remains unchanged at 
4200 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 9, 
Ill., although a change to a nearby 
location is contemplated soon. The 
shift comes about as a result of mov- 
ing the general offices of Wilson & 
Co. to the newly completed Pruden- 

tial Building in Chicago’s Loop. 


ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION (tons) 
April, 1956, With Comparisons 


The Production & Marketing Administration 
reports the following statistics on alfalfa meal 
output: 


Sun- Dehy. 

Period cured drated Total 
April, 1956° ...... 12,300 18,600 30,900 
March, 19564 ..... 14,900 11,400 26,300 
April, 1955 ....... 14,500 32,800 47,300 

eren, 1986 ....- 19,200 17,000 36,200 


*Preliminary. *Revised. 


Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Producing 
Plants in Tons 


April 30, 1956 .... 4,800 110,300 115,100 
March 31, 1956... 5,800 175,700 181,500 
April 30, 1955 .... 5,300 83,600 88,900 
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Lee S. Ralph 


APPOINTED—Lee S. Ralph has been 
appointed sales manager of the Chase 
Bag Co. St. Louis branch, it has been 
announced by W. N. Brock, vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager. Mr. 
Ralph moves from the New York sales 
office of Chase Bag, where he has 
been located since 1953. He will co- 
ordinate the sale of textile bags and 
a complete line of other packaging 
products by Chase in the St. Louis 
territory. This includes portions of 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. A 
graduate of the University of Ohio, 
Mr. Ralph served in the Signal Corps 
during World War II. 


Livestock Field Days 
Planned for Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Reports on 
beef, sheep and swine research will 
be presented by specialists at the 
University of Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the third an- 
nual Livestock Field Day July 17 at 
Lexington. Two days later the entire 
program will be duplicated at the 
experiment substation in Princeton 
for western Kentucky farmers. 

Research findings will be the basis 
of both sessions, according to Dr. W. 
P. Garrigus, associate director of the 
station and head of the animal hus- 
bandry group. 

Swine researchers, headed by Dr. C. 
E. Barnhart, will discuss the depart- 
ment’s progress in developing the 
meat-type hog. Stilbestrol feeding of 
beef animals, and beef programs for 
Kentucky farmers will be reviewed 
by Dr. A. D. Parsons. Dr. P. G. Wool- 
folk and others will review silage 
experiments with sheep, ram-testing 
programs and breeding work. 

Featured speaker will be Dr. P. S. 
Shearer, Iowa State College, who 
will talk on new developments in 
livestock production. 


Tours will open the activities on | 


both July 17 and July 19 starting at 
9 a.m. 
cussions will be presented, starting 
at 1 p.m. and ending at 3 p.m. 
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American Cyanamid 


Gives Research Grant 


PEARL RIVER, N.Y.—A research 
grant of $3,000 has been made to the 
Colorado A&M College Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the study of 
infectious rhinotracheitis in cattle. 


ire, RES 


RESEARCH 
ANALYSES CONSULTATION 


for the Food, Allied 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥. 
Bulletin “What's New in Food and Drug Research” available on letterhead request. 


After lunch, the research dis- | 


This disease attacks beef cattle only, 
and primarily in the feed lot. It has 
become a source of grave economic 
loss to cattle feeders within the past 
few years. 

The grant, made by the research 
division of the American Cyanamid 
Co., is to be used for a variety of 
studies associated with propagating 
the causative virus, which, if easily 
achieved could lead to the prepara- 
tion of a vaccine. 

Rhinotracheitis is a respiratory in- 
fection involving the nasal passages, 
the larynx, the trachea and occasion- 
ally the bronchial tubes. Veterinari- 
ans observed it in northwest Colorado 
as early as 1950 and since that time 
it has appeared in 20 states and is 
reported as spreading. However, the 
highest incidence has been and still 
is, in the Rocky Mountain and mid- 
dlewestern Corn Belt areas. 

Dr. T. L. Chow, associate professor 
of the animal disease section of the 
Colorado A&M College Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is directing the 
research program. 
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Aayvo's “SNOW FLAKE 
Pure Reef 
OYSTER SHELL 
OYSTER SHELL Free Choice 
TRIPLE SCREENED HUN DRIED nd for 
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MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


WIRE 


PHONE 


P.O. BOX 784 ¢« HOUSTON, TEXAS e¢ Phorie OR 2-9441 


Mr. W. T. Richards, Richards Hatchery & Feeds, 
Stewart, Minnesota wrote us about his Bryant 
Double-Duty Hammermill and said: 


‘'I am especially pleased with the grinding 
capacity and efficiency. 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


One of the reasons Mr. Richards is so pleased with 
the capacity and efficiency is our Custom Engineered 
Fan Power. Every Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill 
has an 1800 rpm fan (with its own motor) running in 
a large full-scroll fan housing. With Bryant you get 
exactly the air power you need to convey and elevate 
ground material where you want it. 


You have maximum efficiency of the fan at all times 
when you have Bryant Custom Engineered Air Power. 
Never any choking or plugging and less fire hazard. 


Standard fans, carried in stock, can deliver ground 
material any distance up to 150 feet. Special fans can 
be furnished to deliver the ground material even 
further where necessary. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST IN GRINDING 
CAPACITY AND EFFICIENCY, WRITE US FOR 
THE BRYANT Double-Duty STORY. 
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pigs 


possible time 


production cost 
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Not so long ago — many hog producers turned a 
deaf ear toward using starter feeds containing an 
adequate level of antibiotic. The cash outlay could 
not be justified, they said. 


Today — few progressive hog producers would 
think of starting young pigs without such feeds! 
And, each year, more and more farmers are ex- 
tending the use of rations containing adequate 
levels of an antibiotic beyond the early stage of 
a pig’s life well into the growing period. 

This trend is in line with programs for “more effi- 
ciency in all phases of hog production” which are 
being advocated by leading experiment station 
specialists and farm livestock editors. 


Feed manufacturers have been in the forefront 
of this movement. In advertising their own feeds 
and feeding programs, manufacturers have increas- 
ingly stressed the importance of the right 
amount of antibiotic so that pigs can get the most 
out of what they eat and put on gains at less 
cost per pound. 


Many of these feed manufacturers have offered to 
their customers pre-starters, starters, grower 
feeds, supplements and concentrates containing 
the right amount of the right antibiotic-AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline. And farmers say the 
extra cost per bag is more than justified. In fact, 
they are repaid many times over as AUREO- 
MYCIN gives life-long protection against clinical 
and sub-clinical diseases — and permits pigs, 
through good health, to attain TOP GROWTH 
quickly and reach market in the shortest possible 
time at the lowest possible production cost. 


Complete recommendations for the new life-cycle 
feeding of AUREQM YCIN—together with copies 
of a new technical bulletin, a new consumer book- 
let and other sales promotion literature — have 
already been sent to you. If you have not received 
yours—or if you wish additional quantities—please 
write to the address below. 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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The farmer's daughter knows | 
that one 


OF 
PAPROCO 
West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate | 


ssen Process 


PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles is processed under the original Lassen patents. 

This process assures maximum nutritional and keeping qualities. Fish glandular and liver 
hydrolysate is produced by enzymatic action, and is literally predigested. These products 

expertly blended to proved nutritional specifications add power to your feeds — Results 

produce Profits! PAPROCO gives you these p/ws factors: 


ee Unidentified Growth Factor(s) ao The “Carry Over’ Factors in Breeding Rations 
& B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins ae Manufactured by Lassen Process 


+ Amino Acids from Fish Protein te. Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 


hi f 
rocess lities © 
tente itive ave 
by Po the nutrt sant and 
foctured oll enien 
d preserve’ is eaviP 


Seo Maid Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 


“ ° a > Essential Trace Minerals hp Assured Year ‘Round Supply 


Write for descriptive booklet! 
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JOE BROOKS 
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Mary said nothing, just looked at 
Joe’s tight face, then slowly unfolded 
the letter and smoothed out the 
creases. She read: 

“Dear Joseph Brooks: 

“You paid us last Saturday and 
with our checks came another one 
of those nice little slips, quoting sug- 
gestions which we should keep in 
mind while working for you. 


. “Joseph, quit putting those slips in 
B wm our envelopes. They’re not getting 
you anywhere. And they annoy us. 


When Joe Brooks came home that 
evening, his wife sensed immediately 
that he was preoccupied. There was 
a grim look on his tanned face, and 
he merely pecked her on the cheek, 
muttered, “Hello, Mary,” and then 
went into the living room to read the 
evening paper. He didn’t make a 
single comment about the delicious 
odor of frying chicken—and that was 
unusual for a man like Joe who had 
a good appetite. 

Also, when the noisy twins came 
in from a baseball game and laughed 
a little loudly, Joe scolded them. The 
twins gave one look at their dad’s 
grim face, then quieted and practical- 
ly tip-toed into the kitchen, ques- 
tioning looks on their faces as they 
gazed at their mother. Mary Brooks 
put her finger to her lips, then pulled 
her mouth down at the corners to 
signify Joe’s mood. 

The twins nodded knowingly. That 
was their signal that they had better 
be quiet until their father’s mood 
changed, otherwise they might be in 
for trouble via the switch route. 

“Have some more chicken, Joe?” 
said Mary cordially after her hus- 
band finished the first drumstick. 

“Oh, all right,” Joe said soberly, 
taking some white meat. He ate 
silently, and Mary looked discouraged 
for a moment. The softening up ef- 
fect of good food was slow in show- 
ing. 

After the fine meal was finished, 
with apple pie a la mode, Joe went 
back into the living room to read. 
Mary motioned the twins to go out- 
doors or upstairs quietly. They went 
outdoors noiselessly, happy to get out 
of the house. 

Leaving the dishes on the table, 
Mary went into the living room and 
sat down beside Joe on one of the 
new sectional sofas the Brooks had 
recently purchased. 

“Well, Joe,” she said quietly. 
“What's wrong?” 

He gazed at her in some amaze- 
ment. “Wrong? How did you know 
anything was wrong?” 

Mary’s blue eyes twinkled. “Say, 
I haven’t been married to you for all 
these years without knowing what 
makes you tick,” she said. “Come on, 
out with it. Who didn’t pay, or who 
went to buy from a competitor?” 

“Tt’s not that,” Joe sulked. “It’s my 
employees!” 

“Your employees!” Mary was sur- 
prised. “How in the world can they 
give you trouble? The employee turn- 
over rate is very low. And you have 
all those sales training meetings, and 
give them those big steak dinners. 
I’ve always thought they were very 
glad to work for you.” 

“So did I,” grumbled Joe. “But 
maybe I relied too much on my em- 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 


CONSULTANT 


| Feed Formulation 
and Research 


Phone— Wabash 2-9005 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


The Worm Turns Slightly 


ployes, gave them too much respon- 
sibility. Maybe I should have been 
more of a one-man driver, a lone 
wolf.” 

“Oh, come now,” returned Mary 
worriedly. ‘“‘That’s not like you. What 
did they do to get you so mad?” 


“You bet I’m mad,” Joe exploded. 
“I got a letter in the mail today— 
anonymously. The employee who 
wrote it was afraid to sign it. Just 
read the darn thing.” He reached into 
his pocket and pulled out a crumpled 
two-page typewritten letter. 


Are you trying to squeeze blood from 
a turnip? Must we think about your 
business and profits even while we 
sleep or when we listen to a sermon 
in church? Is your profit that im- 
portant? 

‘Tl quote from your Employee 
Contemplation Ideas (your term.) 
‘Only today is ours. Yesterday is 
gone.’ Do you mean, Joseph, that we 
sat around too much yesterday and 
should make up for it by hustling 
more today? "Tain’t the right way 
to do, me boy. 

“Here’s another gem, Joseph: ‘A 


“T’ve heard murpny feeders talk about good 
results and I always figured they were just over-enthusi- 
astic. It wasn’t until I started feeding muRPHyY’s on my 
own farm that I found out how good murPHY’s CONCEN- 
TRATES really are. Our records show that we have had 
MURPHY customers ever since we signed a MuRPHY fran- 
chise twenty years ago. These customers have helped sell 
hundreds of new customers for us. When we started to 
feed MURPHY’s ourselves, we really found out that MURPHY’S 
can’t be beat for low cost results, better health, and making 
more money. We gladly recommend MuRPHY’s CONCEN- 
TRATES to any feed dealer. They really build business. 
And we recommend feeding MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES your- 
self . . . you'll really get sold on the low cost feeding 
job they do.” 

Eureka Farmers Co-op. Ass'n. 
Joseph Leman, Manager 
Eureka, Illinois. 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. _ 


Hard-selling radio com- 
mercials on records— 
the same recordings 
MURPHY’'S use in their 
national advertising — 
are now offered to dealers for use on 
their own local radio stations. Musical, 
dramatic, and Lloyd Burlingham com- 
mercials are available. If you are in- 
terested in using these commercials to 
help boost your sales, write to Mr. 
Thomas C. Burchard, Vice President, 
Advertising, Murphy Products Com- 
pany, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


“| got sold on MURPHY’S Concentrates 
when | started to feed them muself”’ 


EURE! KA FARMERS 
ASSN. 
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. and this is what it can mean to you! 


“Seco... 


HAMMERMILL 


ONLY the “Triple Powered" SECO with three separate motors—one for blower, and one 


at each end of main rotor shaft . . . provides these proven advantages: 
Now you can REDUCE EXPENSIVE DEMAND CHARGES. ... increase overall power and 
capacity (especially advantageous in areas with limited power supply) . . . pay only for 


power you actually 


need for each job. SAVINGS ALONE WILL PAY FOR ENTIRE UNIT! 


Install your choice of power units (from 75 to 225 h.p.). Use all three motors—or two mo- 
tors—when the job is light. Avoid complete breakdown when one motor needs repairs! 


Have the many advantages of the “Triple Powered’’ SECO SUPERIOR HAMMERMILL AT 
A COST OF ORDINARY SINGLE UNIT HAMMERMILLS. 


PLUS THESE PROVEN BUILT-IN VALUES: 


@ Seco “Triple Powered" Superior Hammermil!s come 
in 16-20 and 24-inch sizes. 

@ Mill will not slug—grain or hay stays in suspen- 
sion until uniformly ground. 

@ Only mill with direct rear fan design—remove 
screen, separate fan and motor will move grains 
to bins for storage, etc. 

@ Direct rear fan design—means longer fan wear, 
uniform hammer and inside mill wear. 

@ Both drive motors controlled by automatic overload 
governor—when used with SECO double chain drag 
variable speed conveyor. 

@ Heavy Duty Construction—single unit electrically 
welded of % and ¥,-inch boiler plate steel. 

@ Removable Liner Blower—Easily accessible without 
removing blower pipe. 

@ Bigger Screen Area—41 '/,-inch curved length of 
screen for 16-inch, 20-inch, and 24-inch models. 


eguipment of tomorrow--available today!” 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


@ Heavy Duty Steel Base—designed to stand heaviest 
strain—enclosed at top to prevent trash accumulation 


and fire hazard. 

@ Fast, Easy Screen Change—removable rear design to 
change screens without lifting mill cover or stopping 
motor. 

@ Longer Heat Hardened Hammers 

Rotors Electronically Balanced 

Sealed Self-Aligning Bearings 

Bigger Steel Rotor Discs 


One-Piece Alloy Steel Blower 


High Speed Grinding—Without Strain or Vibration 
SECO has everything for every feed milll Let SECO 
engineering service design your new mill or redesign 
your present mill without obligation. We supervise 
installation of SECO equipment without charge, upon 
request. Make your installation now, and be ready for 
extra profits! WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 


Please send free literature about SECO'S 
“Triple Powered" Hammermill 
Send literature about other mill equipment [) 


Send information about protected dealer territory [] 


man who does a little more work 
than he’s asked to—who takes a little 
more care than he’s expected to— 
who puts the small details on an 
equal footing with the more im- 
portant ones—he’s the man who is 
going to make a success of his job. 
Each little thing done better is the 
thin end of the wedge into some- 
thing better.’ What are you trying to 
do with us, Joseph, make us all bank 
presidents, like Horatio Alger heroes? 
We ain't that good, Joseph, and we 
don’t wanna be. We just wanna work 
eight hours a day, make decent 
wages, and have some time for our- 
selves week ends. We don’t wanna 
keep goin’ high pressure seven days 
a week—like you. We don’t wanna 
bust up that quick. 

“You are always telling us what 
we should do to be better employees. 
Some of the stuff applies. But the diet 
is the same and some of us are a 
little sick of it. You do some things 
we don’t like too, Joseph. You come 
to work late lots of days. Customers 
ask for you and you ain’t here. Then 
they laugh and say when a guy gets 
rich he can afford to sleep late. That 
ain’t good for the business, Joe. May- 
be you do stay up late working on 
business ideas, but the customer don’t 
know that... . 

“You take too long for lunch. 
Sometimes you rush off and don’t 
tell us where you’re going or when 
you’re coming back. When a custo- 
mer comes and asks for you and 
when you'll be back we gotta tell 
them we don’t know. Makes us look 
like dummies, Joseph, and that’s not 
good for the business or for us... . 

“We could do with a few less ideas, 
Joseph, it would seem. Let’s work 
harder on a few of them, and maybe 
we'll get farther. Give us a chance 
to digest one idea, before you pop 
another at us. And why not buy a 
new pipe—that corncob stinks some- 
thing awful! 

“Finally, Joe, why stick in your 
ivory tower so much these days? 
You used to come back in the mix- 
ing room and work with us for a day 
now and then. All of us had fun. We 
got to know each other better, and 
we worked harder for you. But when 
a dealer just gets up and preaches 
and preaches at his employees, 

While Mary had been reading. Joe 
sat chewing his lips and his brown 
eyes darted with fire. 

“Isn’t that a terrible letter?” he 
ejaculated. “I never heard anything 
like that in all my life. I~” he broke 
off, fuming. 


Mary Disagrees 

“No, it isn’t terrible,” Mary said 
levelly. “It’s a little disrespectful, 
that’s all. But I think you had it 
coming to you.” 

Joe’s eyes popped wide open. He 
stared at his wife, as though at a 
stranger. “What? You, m-my wife, 
say such a thing to me!” 

Mary put her hand on Joe’s arm 


1. Develop “Leader” 
Feeds 


) 2. Promote those 


wm Back our dealers 
"D>, 2 to the hilt 


Get full information on Nutrena’s Busi- 
ness Feed Dealer expansion program. 
Write to: 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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very gently. “Calm down, Joe,” she 
said. “All these years you have been 
encouraging your employees to bring 
you suggestions for your business, 
and they have brought you some good 
ones, haven't they?” 

“Yes,” admitted Joe, “but they have 
no right to insult me like this. I own 
this business. It’s my money invested 
in it. I sweated. I worried. I stayed 
up nights working after they went 
home. I—” 

Employee Speaks His Mind 

“I know all that,” Mary said pa- 
tiently. “But you also encouraged 
your employees to speak their minds 
always, didn’t you?” 

Joe nodded, his face grim. 

“But what you failed to realize, 
Joe,” said his wife, “was that your 
employees might think you had some 
faults, that you were doing some 
things wrong. All they did was to 
balk and talk back when some things 
got too much for them. In one way, 
you must respect them for that— 
they did what you told them. Is that 
hard to take?” 

“Hard to take!” Joe echoed. “I 
feel like calling them all together 
tomorrow and finding out who wrote 
that letter, and then firing him right 
on the spot!” 

Mary smiled slightly. “I know just 
how you feel. I feel the same way 
right after I have washed and pol- 
ished the kitchen floor and the twins 
come in with muddy feet and mess 
it all up. If I could get my hands on 
them right then, it would be too bad. 
But later I cool off, and I’m glad I 
didn’t strike them when I was 
angry.” 

Joe Brooks looked narrowly at his 
wife. “You-you mean I have to cool 
off, too, about this?” Hie indicated 
the letter Mary was still holding. 

She nodded. “You certainly do.” 

“Well,” said Joe stubbornly. “What 
do I do about the letter? Maybe you 
can tell me that?” There was irony 
in his tone. 


Read The Letter 


“You act as if nothing has hap- 
pened,” Mary said quietly. “Then at 
the next sales training meeting, you 
announce that you have a complaint 
letter to read. You have read other 
complaint letters to them—but those 
were letters customers wrote often 
complaining about employees. But 
this letter is complaining about you, 
Joe.” 

“I won't read it,” Joe said firmly. 
“T’m the owner. I've got privileges.” 

“Joe,” Mary said. “You can take 
it, can’t you, just as you have always 
taught your employees they have to 
take it? This is just another com- 
plaint letter that has to be handled 
if the business is to prosper through 
contented employees. Look at it that 
way.” 

For a long time Joe looked at his 
wife, thinking about what she had 
said. “I can see your point, Mary,” 
he admitted finally. “Maybe I did 
think I was too good a dealer. This 
is going to be one of the hardest 
things I ever did in my life—getting 
up and reading that letter and dis- 
cussing it like it was just another 
letter, like all the rest.” 

Mary smiled happily. “But it’s the 
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Murphy Sales Head : 
Speaks at Institute 


MADISON, WIS.—Leo J. Warren, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager for the Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis., was the opening 
speaker at the initial session of the 
University of Wisconsin’s industrial 
management institute on sales man- 
agement held recently at the univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Warren opened the program 
with a talk entitled “What Does Sales 
Supervision Cost?” This phase of 
the program was designed to vitalize 
the sales manager’s role in manage- 
ment, to analyze his current respon- 
sibilities and the opportunity for in- 
creasing his leadership abilities. 

The institute is a program spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Milwau- 
kee and Madison Wisconsin Sales 
Executives Clubs. 

The group attending the session 
was comprised of approximately 30 
leading sales managers from the 
Midwest including several prominent 
representatives from the feed indus- 
try. 


“America’s No. Bag Maker’ 


"Sales Offices in Principal C 


lt pays to DISPLAY 


OYSTER SHELL - 
= CRUSHED 
OvSTER SHELL 


Featured on 70 outstanding Radio Stations and in leading Farm and Poultry 
Journals. PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell has been Nationally Advertised for 
over 30 years. 


Through this consistent publicity, your customers know all about 

PILOT BRAND. They know of its superior, dependable quality—its pure, 
clean, 100% usability—its low cost per usable pound. They’re told to 
“Look for the Bag with the Big Blue Pilot Wheel”. 


FOR POULTRY 


OTSTER SHELL PROBECTS 


Cash in on this universal customer-acceptance. Always stock 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. And keep a couple of bags of PILOT BRAND 
prominently displayed in your store. That's the way to get your 

full share of the profitable year-’round PILOT BRAND business. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE TO US 
FOR POULTRY 


ster Shell Products Corp. 


Rochelle, N.Y. St Louis 9, Me. 
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most important letter you’ve ever 
read, Joe, because it’s about you. 
Afterward, you will be a wiser and a 
better dealer.” 
| = 
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West Virginia’s 
Commercial Feed 


Sales Reported 


CHARLESTON, W.VA. — ‘Sales of 
commercial feedstuffs in West Vir- 
ginia during the last six months of 
1955 amounted to 193,250 tons, ac- 
cording to a recent report from J. T. 
Johnson, commissioner of agriculture. 
This represents an increase of 2% 
over a year earlier. 

The value of these feedstuffs 
amounted to $18,101,000, compared 
with $18,618,000 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1954. The lower 
value was caused by lower feed in- 
gredient prices. 

Total sales of commercial feeds in 
the first half of 1955 amounted to 
168,800 tons, making total sales for 
the year 362,050 tons. 

Cattle feeds accounted for 34,831 
tons, or 18%, of the last-half total. 


The bulk of this cattle figure is repre- 
sented by dairy feeds. 

Poultry feed sales in the last six 
months of 1955 amounted to 111,829 
tons, or 58% of the period’s total. 
Included in the poultry feed figure 
were 26,200 tons of laying mash, 6,466 
tons of chick feed, 52,258 tons of 
broiler feed, 17,190 tons of turkey 
feed and 9,705 tons of scratch grains. 

Sales of feed for other livestock— 
hogs, horses and miscellaneous— 
amounted to 15,402 tons, or 8% of the 
total. Rabbit and pet food sales were 
6,911 tons, or 4% of the last half 
total. 

The livestock and poultry formula 
feed sales and rabbit and pet food 
sales accounted for 88% of the total. 

The remainder was made up of 
grain products (millfeeds, corn prod- 
ucts, brewers grains, etc.), protein 
feeds (oilseed meals, alfalfa meal, 
animal by-products, etc.) and min- 
erals. The grain products total was 
21,189 tons, or 11% of the commercial 
feed sales total. 


Movie Shows Research 
On Use of Nitrofurans 


To Control Diseases 


CHICAGO—The story of the drugs 
called nitrofurans and their contribu- 
tions to the prevention and control of 
diseases on the nation’s farms was un- 
veiled here recently when a new 
educational color film was given its 
premiere. 

The 26-minute film, entitled “The 
Lifesaving Nitrofurans,” was shown 
May 25 to members of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., agricul- 
tural publication representatives and 
radio and newspaper editors. The 
movie was produced by Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio, manufacturer of 
feed additives and animal health 
products. 

Prints of the new film will be made 
available by Hess & Clark upon re- 
quest to any group desiring to see it. 


MIN. TRACE MINER 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


lron, Manganese, Zinc 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 
WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 
PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 
EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 
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*Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois e MOhawk 4-6300 


NAME 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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ZONE STATE 


Donald M. Black 


SALES ENGINEER — Lucian 8. 
Strong, president of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald 
M. Black as sales engineer in the 
grain equipment division. Mr. Black 
attended George Washington Uni- 
versity and has been associated with 
sales of grain handling equipment 
since 1951. He is now working out of 
the Minneapolis office of Strong- 
Scott, serving the grain and feed in- 
dustry with equipment for mixing, 
grinding, separating and grain han- 
dling. He was with the Seedburo 
Equipment Co. three years and the 
Ralph Hegman Co. two years. His 
headquarters will be Minneapolis. 


The prints will be provided without 
cost on a loan basis. 

The movie shows the laboratory 
testing that went into the develop- 
ment of the nitrofurans and the years 
of research and field testing conduct- 
ed before the chemical compounds 
were recommended for treatment of 
animal diseases. 


Today, nitrofurans, especially ni- 
trofurazone and furazolidone, are 
used to control and prevent various 
poultry and livestock diseases. 


The film shows that the effective- 
ness of nitrofurans against bacteria 
in test tubes was established and re- 
ported in 1944. Nitrofurazone was 
first used to treat wounded soldiers 
during the Normandy invasion. This 
same drug was introduced into the 
poultry field in 1950 for the preven- 
tion and treatment of coccidiosis. 

The movie goes on to show research 
work on and use of nitrofurazone and 
furazolidone in the control of various 
other diseases of chickens, turkeys, 
swine and cattle. 

Nitrofurazone is used against coc- 
cidiosis in chickens, necrotic enteritis 
in swine and mastitis in dairy cattle. 
Furazolidone is used to prevent or 
control pullorum, typhoid, paraty- 
phoid, blackhead and synovitis in 
chickens and turkeys as well as hexa- 
mitiasis in turkeys, and is used 


| against such complex diseases as 


CRD, non-specific enteritis and quail 
disease in poultry. 


For Finer Packaging 


LONFOSCO sie 


Loncala Phosphate Co. 
ligh Springs, Fila. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 
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Also ... vitamin A ... distilled monoglycerides 
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This is Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement 


It’s stable—icts you be sure of the vitamin E content 
of your finished feed. Tests show no loss in potency 
over long, warm storage in finished feed. 

It’s consistent—you can count on 20,000 Interna- 
tional Units of Vitamin E per pound in the form of 
d-alpha-tocopheryl acetate. This form is the most 
stable, the most potent biologically. 

It’s easy to use—the vitamin E in Myvamix is ona 
soy meal base that’s dry, non-dusting, as easy to 


handle as anything in your mill. 

With the growing importance of vitamin E in 
poultry and animal nutrition, you should know 
how little it costs to be sure of the vitamin E con- 
tent of your feed. For information or a quotation, 
write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and 
Memphis ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

“Myvomix” is trademark, 


producers of Myvamix vitamin E 


-+.some 3500 Eastman Organic 10] 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries 
is @ division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new end improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by menufecturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5479—Minerals 
Pamphlet 


Research findings on trace minerals 
are being made available to feed 
manufacturers by the Morton Salt 
Co. in a pamphlet being distributed 
by that company. Titled “An Evalua- 
tion of Trace Mineral Compounds for 
Formula Feed Mixing,” the results 
of experimental work done by the 
Armour Research Foundation and 
others, and sponsored by Morton, are 
condensed into the 12-page publica- 
tion. The research reported in the 
new Morton pamphlet tested each of 
several compounds according to three 
standards: (1) nutritional availabili- 
ty, (2) stability of the compound, 
and (3) compatibility with feed in- 
gredients. Tested were the various 
compounds which are commonly used 
as sources of iodine, manganese, co- 
balt, copper, iron and zinc. Also re- 
ported in the pamphlet are experi- 
ments to evaluate the various anti- 
segregating compounds and to deter- 
mine the recommended amounts of 
trace elements for livestock and 
poultry. Secure the pamphlet by 
checking No. 5479 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 5472—Feed Body 


A new combination bulk and bag 
feed truck body called by the trade 
name, Pak-Master, has recently been 
put on the market by its designer 
and builder, the R. J. Gaddis Co. Its 
features include: A horizontal auger, 


recessed in the truck bed to provide 
a flow of feed to the vertical auger; 
the vertical auger is mounted inside 
the box permitting the truck body 
to be installed on the chassis close 
to the cab without sacrificing pay- 
load; and the discharge auger is pow- 
ered by a shaft running along the 
auger tube and driving it at the out- 
er end. Optional items like individual 
compartments, register type dump 
doors, double doors to permit cart 
wheel-ins of sack feeds, etc., plus oth- 
ers are available. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 5472 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


No. 5477—Portable 
Mixer 


A new illustrated folder labeled 
NPB6-613 has been prepared by 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. on 
its portable mixer, called by the trade 
name, Porta-Blend. The unit is a 
portable liquid and dry mix blender, 
with self-contained power and feeder 
units which has application in the 
feed, fertilizer and other industries. 
The folder is available by checking 
No. 5477 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


No. 5478—Egg 
Vending Machine 


A folder describing a new egg 
vending machine being produced by 
the Ebel Co. is available without 


- Send me information on the items marked: 

| 00 No. 5472—Feed Body 

[] No. 5477—Portable Mixer 

No. 5478—Egg Vending 

Machine 

- (0 No. 5479—Minerals Pamphiet 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE = 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— == 
Feedstuffs poe 

P. O. Box 67, 

Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. — 


charge. Called by the trade name, 
Ebel Automatic Eggman, the unit is 
refrigerated and controlled for hu- 
midity; it is designed to be placed 
outdoors and has a vending capacity 
of 112 dozen eggs and storage capac- 
ity for an additional 120 dozen eggs. 
The vendor may sell two grades of 
eggs at two different prices, using a 
standard carton. A thermostatically 
controlled heating element is avail- 
able to protect the eggs during cold 
weather. The egg cartons are not 
stacked on top of each other and are 
not turned sideways, it is stated by 
company officials. Each carton is 
placed right side up and allows cold 
air to circulate around them. The ex- 
terior is all-metal and the walls 
contain 3-in. Fiberglas insulation. No 
additional shelter is needed, it is 
claimed. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 5478 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No. 5488—Antibiotic-vitamin drink- 
ing water product for chicks, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 6489 — Multiwall bag coating 
process, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5440—Dry flavor ingredient, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 5441—Nomograph showing 
losses from feed overfortification, 
Omega Machine Co., division of B-I- 
F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5442—Feeding and manage- 
ment guide, Swift & Co. 

No. 5448—Grain fumigant, Stauff- 
er Chemical Co. 

No. 5444—Self-unloading bulk feed 
body, Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 5445—Urea and minerals mix- 
ing, Omega Machine Co., division of 
B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5446—Anticoccidial agent, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 5447—Cage layer units in 
northern climates, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

No. 5448—Side seam for bags, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5450—Bag sewer, Minneapolis 
Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 5451—Bag Sewing heads, 
Union Special Machine Co. 

No. 5458—Grain-dryer-s tora ge, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 5454—Lindane spray for ele- 
vators, boxcars, etc., E. H. Leitte Co. 

No. 5452—Insect control by “barn 
fogging,” Electric Sprayit division, 
Thomas Industries, Inc. 

No. 5455—Grain storage film, But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5456—Three models of high 
speed blenders, Wenger Mixer Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 5457—Reinforced end construc- 


tion for multiwall bags,.Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

No. 5458—Moisture controller, Qua- 
ker Oats Co. and Fielden division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

No. 5459—Variable speed drive 
selection booklet, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5460—Instrument for detec- 
tion of pink wheat, Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 56461—Manuals on results of 
research into phases of multiwall 
packaging, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5462—Lactose (milk sugar) for 
use in specialty feeds, Western Con- 
densing Co. 

No. 5463—Water soluble antibiotic 
and vitamin supplement, Bingman 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5464—Fish meal, Technical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 6465—Barley sieve, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5466—“Feed carrier’ portable 
feed processor, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 5467—Poultry feed supplement, 
Borden Co. 

No. 5468—Electric bulk materials 
distributor, Hayes & Stolz Industrial 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

No. 5469—Aluminum power belt 
conveyor, A. B. Farquhar Division, 
Oliver Corp. 

No. 5470 — All-steel farm truck 
body, Mid-West Body & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5471 — Supplement booklet, 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


fiir Phosphate 


APPROXIMATE COMPARATIVE COST PER 
UNIT OF EFFECTIVE PHOSPHORUS 
(Delivered Midwest) 


Soft Phosphate $2.50 
Dicalcium Phosphate ............ 4.55 
Defluorinated Phosphate ........ 4.45 


Low Fiuorine Rock Phosphate ..... 4.00 


WRITE for 
sample & price 


FEEDAROMA 


Smells geod ! 
Tastes goed ! 
Sells good ! 


LOW IN COST 


write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


OILY RANGE 
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76 Attend 2 Feed Sales Workshops 


KANSAS CITY—Feed sales repre- 
sentatives from 10 states attended 
the second annual sales workshops 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. recently. Led by 
Ralph Everett of the Empire Sales 
Training Center, Buffalo, the sales 
sessions were held in Ft. Worth May 
17-18 and Kansas City 21-22. 

In the picture above Mr. Everett 
is shown conducting the Kansas City 
school at the Hotel Aladdin May 21. 
Forty four men representing 29 com- 
panies in eight states attended this 
meeting and heard such topics dis- 
cussed as “Selecting the Markets to 
Open,” “Surveying Market Poten- 
tial,” “Analyzing the Survey,” “Sell- 
ing the Dealer,” “Store Merchandis- 
ing,” “Key Feeder Selling” and “How 
to Conduct Feeder Meetings.” 

Thirty two men from Texas and 
Oklahoma were present at the Ft. 
Worth workshop. A special guest in 
Kansas City was Glenn Pickett, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Livestock Assn. 
In his discussion on “Systems of Beef 
Production” Mr. Pickett stressed the 
importance of management. 


FIRM INCORPORATED 

LEXINGTON, KY. — The Wilson 
Seed & Feed Co. has been incorpor- 
ated to operate a general feed, seed 
and fertilizer business. It has been 
formed by Walter P. Wilson, Frank 
M. Wilson, Jr., and Grace Baker, all 
of Lexington, with capitalization of 
100 shares of $100 par value stock. 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


For lhe 


FEED INDUSTRY 
Chemical Analyses 
Vitamin Assays 


Chick Feeding Tests 
Consultation 
© Formula Reviews 
Write for Schedule of Charges 
FEED SERVICE DIVISION © 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R.D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 
LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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DOGS GO FOR FOODS CONTAINING 
WARD'S KIBBLED PRODUCTS 


Makes Any Good Dog Food Better 


WARD FEED CO. GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
A FULL LINE OF INGREDIENTS fer ALL TYPES OF DOG, FOX sed MINK FOODS 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


STRONG-SCOTT MANLIFTS GIVE 
LONGER, SAFER SERVICE! 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BULLETIN 


Detailed information on the equip- 
ment shown above will be sent on 
request. Simply drop a card or a 
letter to the Sales Department at 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 451 Taft 
Street, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


The 


STRONG- scorrs new Aluminum Maanlift is sturdy, ond ALL Monlifts—Aluminum or Wooden—are oquipped 
safe. Due to the ge ay ed weather-proof material, tweight ong brakes plus dual safety brakes. These 
outside as well as inside. My ag — < the STRONG-SCOTT brakes insure absolute should the cable ever break. 
Aluminum Manlift to give per. longer and safer service makes the ONG-SCOTT Manlift the safest 
other Manlift on the market Manlift buy on the 
BRAKE 
| 
BRAKE = | 
These draw Wustrate the safety features lusi on the STRONG-SCOTT'S E-Z Pull Attachment on either Aluminum or Wooden 
Aluminum Maalift. Notice STRONG-SCOTT'S Alumi- lifts (shown in the ) is designed to give easier with 
and oda or can on 
hinged across the opening operating, with little expense 


Strong Scot 

cott Mfg. Co. 
Equipment Designed for Better Processing 
451 TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Dept. FS-69 


Advertisement 
NE! 
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Camera Views of the News « « « « 


CENTRAL SOYA PLANT AWARD—Shown around a 
water color reproduction of the Chattanooga plant of 
Central Soya Co. and McMillen Feed Mills are (left to 
right): Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president; Charles Walsh, 
sales production manager, Factory Management & Main- 
tenance; Ken Robertson, chief engineer; N. F. Kruse, 
technical director; Harold W. McMillen, chairman of the 
board; W. A. Stanbury, Jr., associate editor, Factory 


Management & Maintenance, and R. W. Fay, Chattanooga 
plant manager. The painting was presented in recogni- 
tion of the Chattanooga plant’s selection as one of the 
top plants of 1956 by the publishers of Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance magazine. The presentation was 
made at a buffet supper for plant employees and their 
wives, held recently at the Lookout Mountain Hotel in 
Chattanooga. Copies of the citation are being held by 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Kruse. 


LIFE MEMBER—Warren S. Baker 
(right), vice president of Chas. M. 
Cox Co., Boston, was elected to life 
membership of the Nutrition Council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. at the council’s meeting held 
during the recent AFMA convention 
in Chicago. Shown presenting him 
with a plaque in recognition of this 
event is Harry J. Konen, chairman 
of the council and director of re- 
search for Uncle Johnny Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


AT PFIZER CONFERENCE—John McKeen (left), president of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., and Dr. H. G. Luther, Pfizer agricultural research director, are 
shown checking the beef quarters prepared for lunch for the more than 300 
guests attending Pfizer’s fourth annual research conference held recently at 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


HUNGRY HORDE—Executive officers of several state associations recently 
viewed a new color film, “The Hungry Horde,” which deals with the problems 
of insect control in stored grain stocks. The 18-minute movie was produced 
by the Douglas Chemical Co., Kansas City. Pictured above at the movie 
premier in Kansas City are left to right: Lloyd S. Larson, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Kansas City; Dick A. Meinershagen, Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Millers Assn., Higginsville; Mark G. Thornburg, Western Grain & 
Feed Assn., Des Moines; Ward Graham, director of research, Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co.; Howard W. Elm, Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Lincoln; 
Orris E. Case, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., Hutchinson; Robert 
G. Luthy, sales representative, Douglas Chemical Co.; and Joseph L. Kirk, 
vice president, Douglas Chemical Co., Kansas City. 


Til iii 


FAULTLESS MILLING CO. PLANT—Shown here is the plant of the Fault- 
less Milling Co., Springfield, Ill., as it will look after completion of the new 
bulk storage and blending mill adjacent to the present facilities. Drawn into 
the picture is the new blending plant, in the back, which is now being con- 
structed. The new facilities and structure, of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and 150 ft. high, will include storage bins for ingredients and an auto- 
matic weighing and mixing system. The new plant does not replace the exist- 
ing operations but provides added facilities. Feed mixed in the new plant will 
be conveyed by overhead conveyors to the present mill for pelleting, crum- 
blizing and packaging. Grain will continue to be received and stored in the 
present elevator and will be ground in the existing mill before being trans- 
ported by air to the new plant. Pre-mixes also will be made in the present 
mill. (For further details see news story in Feedstuffs May 12.) 


H. F. Norton 


Clarence Dold Dick Johnson 


KING MIDAS APPOINTMENTS—Appointed recently to become production 
manager for King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis, is H. F. Norton, a veteran 
of 21 years with the firm. This is a newly created management position in 
the company. Mr. Norton, formerly mill superintendent, will now be respon- 
sible for all production activities, including production planning, standards, 
plant expenditures, customer questions related to feed milling, and labor 
relations. His appointment was announced by the firm’s general manager, 
Frank Heffelfinger II. Named to succeed Mr. Norton as mill superintendent 
is Clarence Dold, formerly milling foreman. Promoted to become general 
mill foreman is Dick Johnson, formerly warehouse foreman. King Midas Feed 
Mills, a division of F. H. Peavey & Co., manufactures Occident and Tone 
feeds for distribution in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. 
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New Developments 
In Turkey Nutrition 


By J. A. Harper 
Oregon State College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An extensive 
amount of turkey nutrition research 
work of interest to feed men has 
been conducted in recent months. In 
the accompanying article, Prof. J. A. 
Harper, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment, Oregon State College, reviews 
many of the research projects. He 
deals to a considerable extent with 
the currently interesting subject of 
energy and protein and energy ratios 


each form and diet. The results in- 
lets, the 744 calorie diet produced Reading, Pa. available in some areas. 


vitamin and mineral research. This 
article is the text of a report pre- 
sented by Prof. Harper at the Oregon 
Animal Industry Conference at 
Oregon State College. 


During the past few months a 
large number of experiments rela- 
tive to the nutrition of turkeys have 
been reported that are of interest to 
those engaged in the feed industry. 

These reports are reviewed in.or- 
der that advantage may be taken of 
new information applicable to your 
own particular interest. 


ENERGY AND PROTEIN — Since 
the report of Scott, et al (1947) rela- 
tive to high energy pouitry 
feeds there has been an increas- 
ing interest in the energy content 
of feeds. The most recent develop- 
ments have centered around protein- 
energy ratio (Combs and Romoser, 
1955), energy-methionine relationship 
(Baldini and Rosenberg, 1955) and 
the comparative usefulness of pro- 
ductive vs. metabolizable energy 
measurements (Anderson, 1955) for 
expressing energy values of feed- 
stuffs. 

The research along these lines is 
being watched closely by all respon- 
sible for formulating poultry feeds 
with the knowledge that in practical 
application every increase in efficien- 
cy of feed must be gained to remain 
in a competitive position. 

Reports of energy studies with tur- 
keys are not nearly as numerous as 
those for chickens; however, infor- 
mation is far from entirely lacking. 
In 1948 Scott at the Cornell station 
found that with practical type ra- 
tions for poults, the growth was su- 
perior when energy and protein of a 
starter were increased over that in 
commercial type diets used at that 
time. In their experiments it was 
concluded that protein levels about 
24% are not advantageous as long 
as energy content of the ration is 
low. When energy was not a limiting 
factor, the protein levels of 28 to 
30% gave the maximum growth. Aft- 
er the sixth week, 24% protein was 
adequate. 


{ For Greater Tonnage : 


In considering the question of fiber 
and physical form of the ration on 
energy requirements of poults, Dyms- 
za et al (1955) employed 12 groups 
of 20 sexed poults fed mash or crum- 
bles. The diets contained 5, 10 or 15% 
fiber and a calculated productive en- 
ergy content of 744, 539 and 341 cal- 
ories per pound, respectively. One 
male and female group was fed on 


the greatest gain in males. With fe- 
males, the 744 calorie feed produced 
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BUY VITAL COD LIVER OIL 
and you know you are buying 
the best! 

VITAL is Icelandic Cod Liver 
Oil of medicinal quality. 
More poultry, turkeys and 
animals are fed Vital Cod 
Liver Oil than any other cod 
liver oil in the United States. 
Vital Oil is available in 5-lb. 
cans, drums and bulk and in 
several different potencies. 


Write or Call: 


Midland-Western, Ine. 


© COUNT ON CALIFORNIA FOR EVERY* PELLET MILL SERVICE 


» Wherever you are 
experts —(see below). In addition, | 
line” plant-warehouse locations are strategi- 


cally located to sive you ‘the fastest 
action on 
you require. 


for Quality Results 
at Low Cost 


Write for Complete Datails 


5 & HUNTER 


(CPM) cau/roensa 
PELLET MILLS 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenve, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


im “sap 101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 3 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: Atlanta « Buffalo + Denver + Fort Worth » Harrisburg + Memphis » Minneapolis « Omaha « Seattle « St. Louis 
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» 
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SAN FRANCISCO NO. WFORDSV 
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superior results over lower energy 
feeds in mash form, but when crum- 
blized, the 539 calorie diet was equal 
to the higher energy diet. Crumbliz- 
ing the feed to increase density and 
reduce volume was generally equiva- 
lent to reducing the fiber level about 
5% and raising energy level by ap- 
proximately 200 calories. Efficiency of 
feed utilization was related directly 
to the energy level and was superior 
with the highest energy diets. 


Starting Feed 

Another recent report by Lockhart 
and Thayer (1955) at the Oklahoma 
Station compares the protein-energy 
relationships of starting feed for 
poults. Rations were fed that con- 
tained 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30% protein 
with levels of energy of 720, 800 and 
880 calories for each protein level. 
Lysine and methionine were added to 
the 22 and 26% protein rations con- 
taining 800 calories of productive en- 
ergy. The most rapid gains were 
made by poults fed at the 880 calorie 
level with 30% protein. Rations were 


fed for only four weeks. Adding me- 
thionine to the 22% protein ration 
significantly increased growth, but 
lysine was without effect. The addi- 
tion of a combination of lysine and 
methionine to the 26% protein ra- 
tion was found to give a substantial 
increase in gain, while individually 
only a slight gain. 

At the Washington station (Pat- 
terson, 1955) a trial was conducted 
using four levels of tallow (0, 2.5, 5.0, 
10.0%), three levels of protein (24, 
28, 32%) and with or without growth 
factor sources. It was observed that 
increased protein without additional 
energy from tallow adversely affected 
growth. Maximum growth and feed 
efficiency were obtained when the 
combination consisted of growth fac- 
tors, 28% protein and high fat. 

Biely and March (1954) used Belts- 
ville White poults fed to 10 weeks of 
age in one experiment where protein 
and energy levels were varied. 
Growth rate was found faster with a 
ration maintained at 28% protein 
than when started at 32% and gradu- 


ally reduced to 20%. In a second ex- 
periment with Broad Breasted Bronze 
poults, growth rate was faster on a 
ration maintained at 28% protein 
than when the level was reduced 
gradually from 28 to 20%. This was 
true whether or not rations were 
supplemented with tallow. Feed util- 
ization was most efficient with the 
protein level maintained at 28% and 
supplemented with tallow. It was 
concluded that with rations in which 
energy content is raised by the addi- 
tion of fat, the level of protein, which 
may be utilized efficiently, is higher 
than in rations of lower energy con- 
tent. 
Barley and Fat 

Two trials were conducted at the 
Oregon station in 1955 comparing 
barley replacement of corn in the 
ration with 0, 4 and 8% fat additions. 
In the first trial Beltsville White 
poults were fed to eight weeks on a 
27% protein starter using all corn 
or all barley with 0, 4 or 8% fat. The 
productive energy ranged from 766 to 
1,034 calories per pound. Growth rate 


EUREKA sinote suction 
RECEIVING SCALPER 


Rates as best in the grain, flour and feed 
industry for coarse scalping and clean- 
ing at tremendous hourly capacities. 


Here is another fine piece of grain cleaning equipment in the 
celebrated Eureka line. Designed and built to do a specific job 


with speed and precision. Air control and grain flow adjustments 


are simple and positive .. 


elevator, terminal or warehouse... 


. just “set and forget.” Install in grain 


most any place where scalp- 


ing and primary cleaning must be performed with accuracy, 


The Eureka trademark in Flour, Feed, Seed, Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equipment 
is like the Continental Mark I! in cars. It’s the recognized symbol of a superior product. 


Vertical Batch Mixers 


safety and large hourly volume. You'll be highly pleased with 
Eureka performance and construction. Made in 11 sizes in both 
single- and multiple-screen models. Three types of construction: 
Standard, Armored, and All Steel. 


We invite your inquiries. 


was lowest and feed conversion high- 
est for the all-barley-no-fat ration. 
When barley rations were supple- 
mented with fat to increase the ener- 
gy levels, the growth rate was equiv- 
alent to all-corn and fat supplement- 
ed diets. Feed conversion of the bar- 
ley ration when supplemented with 
fat was greatly improved. 

The second trial was conducted 
with cross-bred white poults using 
the same rations as above with the 
addition of a series containing one- 
third corn and two-thirds barley. The 
best growth rate to eight weeks was 
obtained with fat supplemented corn 
rations. With 4 and 8% fat added to 
the two-thirds barley ration or 8% 
fat added to the all-barley ration, 
growth rate was equivalent to the 
all-corn-no-fat feed. Feed conversion 
was improved in all rations where 
fat was added. 

In studies of energy and fiber re- 
lationships to growth in White Hol- 
land turkeys from 10 to 27 weeks, 
Dymsza et al (1953) used rations in 
mash or pellet form with 5, 10, 15 
and 20% fiber levels. The productive 
energy values ranged from 245 to 
875 calories. At 27 weeks of age all 
turkeys except those at the highest 
fiber level made satisfactory gains. 
Pelleting generally increased body 
weight, improved feed efficiency and 
dressed carcass score. Feed efficiency 
was best for the 5% fiber level. It 
was concluded that the productive 
energy requirements of turkeys at 
10 weeks of age or older falls within 
the range of 460 to 875 calories per 
pound of feed. High fiber diets were 
advantageous in that feather pulling 
was not a problem at the 15 and 20% 
levels. 

Effects of Energy Content 

Almquist (1955) studied the ef- 
fects of energy content of the mash 
(pelleted) part of the ration on pro- 
portion of whole wheat voluntarily 
selected by Beltsville White turkeys 
from 10 to 18 weeks of age. Eight 
levels of productive energy were used 
ranging from 796 to 904 calories. 
With every increase in energy of the 
mash, the turkeys consumed a de- 
creasing amount of wheat. The 
weight gain per 1,000. calories 
was most efficient for hens at 858 
mash calories and for males at 873 
mash calories. It was concluded that 
a mash with higher energy content 
than 860 calories was undesirable 
from standpoints of economy and 
efficiency. 

In another comparison using Broad 
Breasted Bronze turkeys fed from 
14 to 24 or 27 weeks the mash part 
of the diets used contained 712, 806 
and 878 calories. Barley and milo 
were fed along with the mash (pel- 
leted) free choice. Almquist reported 
that for milo, turkeys selected an 
increasing amount of the grain with 
decreasing mash caloric content. In 
the case of barley, this did not hold 
true, and barley intake did not in- 
crease with decreased mash caloric 
content. It was suggested that pos- 


sibly turkeys rebel against eating a 
high fiber grain when forced to eat 
a high-fiber mash. Gains were con- 
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siderably better for the milo fed 
turkeys than for those fed barley no 
matter at what level of mash calories 
provided. 

The question of energy level in the 
mash and selection of corn or barley 
by B. B. Bronze turkeys between 8 
and 23 weeks of age was also in- 
vestigated by Blalock et al (1954). 
The high energy mash (pelleted) 
contained 963 calories of productive 
energy and the low energy mash 
(pelleted) 677 calories. Free choice 
whole corn was fed along with high 
and low energy pellets. Whole barley 
was fed to only high energy pellet 
fed groups. The results showed that 
males and females fed high energy 
pellets consumed less corn than low 
energy pellet fed groups, thus tend- 
ing to balance the need for energy. 
The groups fed barley consumed con- 
siderably less of this grain as com- 
pared to the corn groups on the same 
high energy pellets. 


Reproductive Performance 


A further report of Dymsza et al 
(1954) considers the question of fi- 
ber and energy levels and the re- 
productive performance of turkey 
breeding hens. In this experiment 
four groups of White Holland tur- 
keys that were in production were 
fed pelleted rations with 5, 10, 15 
and 20% fiber with productive energy 
values of 882, 670, 460 and 249 cal- 
ories per pound, respectively. These 
diets contained 16% protein. Egg pro- 
duction, fertility and body weight 
were similar on all rations. The 
hatchability of fertile eggs appeared 
to be directly related to energy level, 
and the best reproductive perform- 
ance was attained with the 882 cal- 
ories per pound of ration or approxi- 
mately 43 calories per pound of pro- 
tein. The average hatch of fertile eggs 
for the 84-day experimental period 
was 61, 49, 44 and 21%. At the 5, 
10, 15 and 20% fiber levels the feed 
consumed per hen averaged 44.2, 53.3, 
65.3 and 86.7 lb., and calorie intake 
per hen 38.9, 35.7, 30.0 and 215 
Therms. 

Unfortunately there is very little 
information with respect to energy 
levels and reproductive performance 
of turkey breeding stock. Additional 
mformation for protein-energy levels 
for the pre-breeding season is also 
needed. 

Evidence on the digestibility of 
crude fiber by turkeys is lacking ex- 
cept for one recent report by Dyntsza 
et al (1955). In this study, crumblized 
diets containing 5, 10 and 15% fiber 
were fed to 12-week-old turkeys for a 
five-day period. Analysis of the data 
for fiber intake and output showed 
that digestion of crude fiber by the 
turkeys was practically negligible. 

METHIONINE — Two recent re- 
ports of the effect of adding supple- 
mentary methionine to the rations of 
turkeys during the growing period 
are available. Donovan et al (1955) 
used 315 B. B. Bronze and 395 Belts- 
ville White Turkeys fed practical type 
rations from 9 to 24 weeks supple- 
mented with .025 and .05% synthetic 
DL-methionine. The all-mash and 
mash-free choice grain methods of 
feeding were included in the com- 
parison. The all-mash rations con- 
tained 0.336% methionine from 9 to 
16 weeks and 0.280% methionine 
from 17 to 24 weeks without the sup- 
plement. The mash fed free choice 
contained 0.416% methionine. With 
all-mash feeding a favorable growth 
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response to the DL-methionine at 
both levels of methionine supple- 
mentation was noted for males of |@ INCREASE FEED SALES! 
both varieties. Females of both vari- |\@ GET MORE REPEAT SALES! 
eties showed a favorable response |@ SATISFY MORE CUSTOMERS! 
only at the higher level. Feed con- 
version was improved by the methio- 
nine additions in the all-mash fed 
groups. With free choice feeding there 
was no beneficial response to adding 
methionine. 
In the other report by Pepper an 
Slinger (1955) eight groups of B. B. JERSEE VITAL-MIN 
Bronze poults were fed on rations mere is = top quality Multi-Vitamin and Anti- 
with no added methionine; .025% Amine and 
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mash was used the first eight weeks |faction with JERSEE VITAL-MIN. They have 
and a mash-grain system from 8 to 
24 weeks. Adding methionine to a |than 35 years. 
28% protein starter with 0.43% 
methionine resulted in a significant 
growth and feed efficiency increase to 
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eight weeks. The use of supplemen- THE 
tary methionine the first eight weeks E. F C Oo. EAPOLI 
was just as effective as feeding for od ony 


the full 24 weeks. The difference in 
weight due to methionine addition did 
not prove statistically significant at 
24 weeks of age. It was concluded 
that methionine requirement of tur- 
keys is not greater than 148% and 
1.47% of the protein for the 8-16 and 
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16-24 week periods in the presence of 
ample cystine. 

VITAMINS—With respect to the 
fat soluble vitamins, much of the re- 
cent nutritional research has dealt 
with methods of preservation to pre- 
vent loss in storage or through mix- 
ing with other feed ingredients. 

Using the antioxidant DPPD, it 
was found by Matterson et al (1955) 
that chicks could attain their maxi- 
mum growth response on one third 
less vitamin A when the antioxidant 
was present than in its absence. At 
the same time greater amounts of 
vitamin A were stored in the liver 
when DPPD was included in the ra- 
tion. 


The effect of mixing vitamin A sup- 
plements in the form of cod liver oil, 
dry form (fish oil in a fat carrier) 
and wax coated pellets of a fortified 
oil was tested for storage stability 
when mixed with diets containing 
meat scrap, limestone, ‘manganese 
salt, and iron, copper and cobalt salts 
(Halverson and Hendrick, 1955). The 
percent loss of vitamin A in the first 
30 days of storage was generally 
under 10 percent except where all 
three trace mineral salts were added. 
During a 150-day storage period, a 
greater overall vitamin A stability 
was obtained with the wax coated 
supplement than with the oil- or fat- 
type supplements. 
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In a similar comparsion of stability 
(Reid, Daugherty and Couch, 1955) 
mixed vitamin A from a stabilized 
dry concentrate and fish liver oil 
into several different animal mixed 
feeds. The stabilized dry product in 
most cases retained more than 85% 
of its vitamin A throughout four 
months storage at temperatures rang- 
ing from 66 to 90° F. The fish liver 
oil concentrate had a rapid loss of 
vitamin A under these conditions. 


| Storage at 42° F. slowed the loss of 
| the vitamin A from the fish liver oil 


source; however, it was still consider- 
ably more rapid than from the dry 
concentrated products. 


Vitamin E 
Since Jensen et al (1953) reported 
increased hatchability from turkey 
breeder rations when supplemented 
with vitamin E, there have appeared 


| other confirmatory reports. In recent 


} tion 


experiments at the Washington Sta- 
(1955) fish oil was used as a 


| stress agent to demonstrate that tur- 


| key hens require vitamin E. The use 
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nitrogen in sun-cured alfalfa, and as much as 
414% of the nitrogen in ground oats. Complete 
proteins, urea and other nitrogen compounds 
such as amino acids are all involved in the pro- 
duction of proteins by the rumen organisms of 
cattle and sheep. The saliva of ruminant animals 
also supplies some Urea for this rumen process. 
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of 20 I.U. (d-alpha-tocopherol) of 
vitamin E per pound of ration or 
.025% DPPD effectively corrected the 
deficiency and improved hatchability. 

Using both practical and semi- 
purified type rations for turkey breed- 
er hens Scott (1955) studied the quan- 
titative requirements for vitamin E. 
With the semi-purified diet, addition 
of 5 or 10 mg. of d-alpha-tocopherol- 
acetate per pound of feed gave ap- 
proximately equal increases in hatch- 
ability. On the practical type ration 
adding 5 mg. of the supplement ap- 
peared not to be adequate for normal 
hatchability unless the ration was 
also supplemented with 2.5% -of for- 
age juice. In the absence of forage 
juice, the addition of 20 mg. of sup- 
plemental vitamin E produced normal 
hatchability. 


Hemorrhagic Problem 


In the last two or three years con- 
siderable attention has been focused 
on fat soluble vitamin K in relation 
to hemorrhagic problems in poultry 
flocks. The cause or causes of hemor- 
rhagic conditions appearing in chick- 
ens and turkeys still remain unknown 
in many cases. In some instances the 
cause of the hemorrhagic syndrome 
in chicken flocks has been traced to 
over-medication with the sulfa drugs. 
There are cases also where no coc- 
cidiostat has been used and the con- 
dition has occurred. The relationship 
between the internal type of hemor- 
rhage occurring in turkeys to the 
more generally subcutaneous hemor- 
rhages reported in chicken flocks is 
unknown. 

In a report by Frost and Spruth 
(1955), a comparison was made of 
the activity of water soluble mena- 
dione bisulfite and menadione in 
treatment of sulfaquinoxaline-induced 
hemorrhagic condition. At a level of 
0.1% sulfaquinoxaline on a low vita- 
min K diet, the requirement for the 
vitamin was markedly increased. The 
menadione sodium bisulfite was effec- 
tive at considerably lower feeding 
levels (at least four times) than 
menadione in reducing the blood 
clotting time of chicks. The addition 
of 0.03% sulfaquinoxaline to the low- 
K diet did not appear to increase re- 
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quirement for the vitamin apprecia- 
bly. 

In extensive trials by Cuckler and 
Ott (1955) it was reported that for 
chickens, turkeys and ducks that only 
in excessive levels of 0.4% sulfa- 
quinoxaline for three weeks was pro- 
longed blood clotting produced. At 
the levels sulfaquinoxaline is recom- 
mended in poultry rations, they noted 
no adverse effects. 

The value of six vitamin B,-anti- 
biotic supplements commonly used in 
poultry feeds was tested by Griming- 
er et al (1955) for their vitamin K 
value. At a level of .25% in the diet 
two of these supplements were found 
equal to menadione sodium bisulfite 
in promoting normal blood clotting 
time. 

With chicken breeder hens fed ra- 
tions containing 2.5 or 5.0% of dehy- 
drated cereal grass or alfalfa it was 
found by March et al (1955) that 
prothrombin time of chicks was af- 
fected by the level of supplementa- 
tion. A level of 25% dehydrated 
green feed in a breeder ration com- 
posed of natural ingredients was 
found to permit only a marginal 
carry-over of vitamin K. 

New information on water soluble 
vitamin requirements for turkeys ap- 
pearing in recent months relates to 
pantothenic acid, vitamin B, and 
choline, Kratzer (1955) found that 
turkey breeder hens require approxi- 
mately 16 mg. per kilogram of pan- 
tothenic acid to maintain good hatch- 
ability of eggs. Egg production was 
not affected by a lower level of the 
vitamin in the ration. 

Johnson (1955) reported on work 
with more than 1,200 Beltsville White 
poults that vitamin B, and choline 
are required for maximum growth. 
Under conditions of the experiment, 
he found that the requirement of 
poults that vitamin B, and choline 
than 3 micrograms per kilogram of 
diet. Poult growth and livability were 
improved by the addition of choline 
to diets containing vitamin Bu». A 
significant interaction was found 
when the vitamins were added to- 
gether. 

MINERALS — The availability of 
inorganic phosphorus for poults was 
determined by Wilcox et al (1955). 
For Beltsville White poults receiving 
a practical type of ration, it was 
found that the phosphorus require- 
ment was approximately 1.0%. With 
Broad Breasted Bronze poults the 
total requirement was at least 1.0%. 
The ration used contained 0.45% phy- 
tin phosphorus and 0.55% inorganic 
phosphorus. (N.R.C. requirements for 
turkeys state “approximately 30% of 
the phosphorus of plant products is 
non-phytin phosphorus and may be 
considered as part of the inorganic 
phosphorus required”). It was found 
that most commercial dicalcium phos- 
phates and defluorinated phosphates 
were satisfactory for growth to four 
weeks, although considerable vari- 
ability occurred in terms of bone cal- 
cification. The phosphorus in “colloi- 
dal” phosphates showed unsatisfac- 
tory availability for poults. 

The effect of phosphorus, vitamin 
E and environment on growth and in- 
cidence of perosis in turkeys was 
studied by Slinger et al (1955). 
Groups of Broad Breasted Bronze 
poults were fed all-mash diets to 
eight weeks of age containing 0.3, 
0.5, 0.7 and 0.9% inorganic phos- 
phorus in the presence and absence 
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of 5.0 LU. of vitamin E per pound. 
The optimum weight was obtained 
with a level of 0.7% inorganic phos- 
phorus. The addition of vitamin E 
had little effect on weight or feed 
efficiency to eight weeks. The groups 
were divided at eight weeks so that 
one half of each was reared either on 
deep litter or a slatted sunporch. All 
birds received a mash level of 0.5% 
inorganic phosphorus from 8 to 24 
weeks, plus free choice of grains. 
Based on weight and feed efficiency 
at 24 weeks, a level of 0.5% inorganic 
phosphorus the first eight weeks was 
adequate. The incidence of perosis de- 
creased as inorganic phosphorus levels : 
were raised from 0.3 to 0.7% and in Lee 
the presence of vitamin E. Turkeys 
reared on porches showed a higher 
incidence of perosis than those reared 
on litter. Vitamin E decreased the in- 
cidence of perosis for all groups ex- 
cept those receiving 0.3% inorganic 
phosphorus during the starting peri- 
od. 
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Unidentified Factor 

One of the most recent interesting 
developments in poultry nutrition, 
still yet unexplained, is the report of 
Morrison et al (1955) on the growth 
effect of ashed unidentified factor 
sources. Growth response on the ash 
has been approximately half as great 
as obtained from unashed growth 
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Cornell Nutrition Conf. for Feed Mfrs. 
Baldini, J. I., and Rosenberg, H. R., 1955 

—Poultry Sci., 34:1,178. 
Biely, J., and March B., 

Sci., 33:1,220-1,227. 


sessions brought representation from 
North Dakota, Iowa and Illinois. One 
session, held at Marion, Ind., was at- 


Poultry Sci., 


1954—Poultry 1955—Poultry Sci., 


j 


\ 


approaches 


to the FINEST 


Robert Terrill, Production Superintendent who is in charge of the 
Central Control and Plant Laboratories, is here showing to Don Coon 
some of the meai samples that have been examined in his laboratory. This 
picture was made in the Quality Control Laboratory located in the new 
Spencer Kellogg Research Center. The work of this scientific headquarters 
assures strict adherence to the best standards as it oversees the work of 
the individual plant laboratories. These are located in all Spencer Kellogg 
production centers... nine large mills in different crop areas, serving the 
entire country. 

Don Coon, who is Field Sales Manager of the Oilseed Meals Division, 
also makes an important contribution to quality. As he travels on behalf 
of the sales development of Spencer Kellogg Special Products, he obtains, 
at first hand, information on the customer’s exact wants. 

Out of such collaborations as this between commercial and scientific 
specialists come valuable modifications of process techniques to make 
better meals and meal specialties that fit precisely the customer’s needs. 

Spencer Kellogg always offers you complete assurance of quality and 
uniformity and a commercial service that gives satisfaction in every way. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


TIN 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-729! 
Long Beach HE 2-4954 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


BUFFALO 


2 
Piso4 
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Forrest Reed 


JOINS DANNEN—Forrest Reed of 
Topeka, Kansas, has been named 
country station division manager for 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Reed, who has been in the grain 
business for 15 years, will be in 
charge of Dannen country stations 
in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. He was formerly associated 
with the Shellabarger Grain Co. of 
Salina, Kansas, and managed eleva- 
tors at Rushville, Mo., and Hiawatha, 
Kansas, for the Quaker Oats Co. 


tended by feed men from Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Vernard Lundin, director of public 
relations for Hubbard Milling Co., 
has been in charge of the schools. 
Others taking part have been Ogden 
P. Confer, vice president and man- 


| ager of the feed division; Quentin J. 


Marsh, assistant manager; Dale Sny- 
der, sales manager; George Patrias, 
director of research and nutrition; 
Don Madden and Barney Schorer, 
sales supervisors and Carl Todtleben, 
research assistant. 


Jay Bee Equipment 


Distributing Point Set 


PERKINS, OKLA.—F. W. Markee 
has established a Jay Bee Mill Equip- 
ment distributing point at Perkins, 
Okla., to serve the Oklahoma and 
Kansas territory with equipment of 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Franklin, Tenn. 

Mr. Markee has been associated 
with the Jay Bee firm in Texas for 
the past two years. Mr. Markee and 
an assistant, O. W. Martin, will work 
in the Oklahoma-Kansas territory. 


@ EXPORTERS © 


GRAIN 


FEEDS 
FLOUR 


Wire Us 
Your 


Offerings 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 


Room 1338 
221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, tll. 


} 
.—l( ‘Gee 
| 
SINASON - TEICHER 
INTER AMERICA 
GRAIN CORP. 
5, N. Y. | 
| 


Two Indians had been very much 
interested in the construction of a 
lighthouse on the coast near their 
reservation. When it was completed 
they watched it every night. One 
night a fog rolled in and the foghorn 
blew continuously. “Ugh,” said one 
Indian to the other, “light she shine, 
bell she ding-hong, horn she woo- 
woo, fog she come in just the same.” 


Late one night during a rough At- 
lantic crossing, a young lady, very 
seasick, was trying vainly to avert 
the inevitable by hurriedly undress- 
ing and getting into her bunk. 

However, came the dreaded mo- 
ment and in blind panic she jumped 
up, thinking only of getting across 
the hall to the bathroom. As she 
rushed from her stateroom she col- 
lided with a middle-aged gentleman, 
equally seasick, groping his way 
along the corridor. 

“Eeek!” yelled the girl, suddenly 
realizing she was entirely in the nude. 

“Forget it, miss,” groaned her fel- 
low sufferer. “I’ll never live to tell 


anybody.” 


The bartender hailed a cab and 
pushed five much-the-worse-for-wear 
customers into the back seat. 

“Here’s 10 bucks,” he said to the 
driver. ‘Take this guy to the Marks- 
ton Hotel, these two to Grand Cen- 
tral Station, this little one to Penn 
Station and the big guy to West 80th 
Street.” 

The driver took off, but was back 


Dry YEAST 


Sec 


FINE QUALITY CANE 


BAYQU 


823 PERDIDO STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


PHONE RAymond 0618 


is 


CHEAPEST EGGS 
I LAY ALL YEAR! 


The EXTRA eggs re- 
sulting from adding 
EGGSHELL BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL to 
all-mash or mash- 
grain diets may cost 
as little as 2 pennies 
a dozen! Insist on 
EGGSHELL BRAND 
for the calcium-food 
that's soft, digestible 
and odorless, 
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in ten minutes with his load. 
“Sorry,” he said to the barman. 

“I hit a bump on 5th Avenue. Sort 

these guys out again for me, will 


ya?” 


This man had the habit of coming 
home three or four times a week 
three sheets to the wind, so his wife 
determined to teach him a lesson. 
With the aid of a sheet and a floor 
lamp, she made a fair imitation of a 
ghost. She went in and shook her 
husband. 

“Wash this?” he murmured softly. 

“This is the devil,” was the answer. 

“Shake, ole horsh,” he said, “I mar- 
ried your sister.” 

A young lawyer, pleading his first 
case, had been retained by a farmer 
to prosecute a railroad for killing 24 
hogs. He wanted to impress the jury 
with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty four hogs, gentlemen! 
Twenty four! Twice the number there 
are in the jury box.” 
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Regional Changes in Cattle 
Numbers Analyzed by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Feed men in the 
business of supplying feed for all 
types of cattle will be interested in a 
US. Department of Agriculture 
analysis of regional changes in cattle 
numbers. 

Since January, 1949, the number of 
cattle on farms has increased 21 mil- 
lion head, reaching a total of some 
97.5 million cattle and calves on Jan. 
1, 1956. This cyclical expansion has 
been almost entirely in beef cattle, 


as dairy cattle inventories have been 
nearly stable. 

Of special interest in the beef cattle 
changes is the fact that expansion has 
been most rapid in the South and 
Southeast, where the beef cow has 
displaced cotton and other crops. 

In general, the West has lost 
ground to the East in beef cattle. 
However, the West retains dominance 
in this regard. 

The East remains on top in milk 


LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 
Diethylstilbestrol, Dienestrol Diacetate (Lipamone) 
Feeds, ingredients, tallow stability, 
alfalfa, gossypol, nitrogen solubility 
BE POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 


Referee Service 


DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


“SPECIAL” feed engineering services are standard at DAWE’S 


Dawes Vitamelk provides full fortification 
in one package. Assures the finest, up-to- 
date practical fortification for each class 
of livestock and poultry feed. . 

The vitamins, antibiotics, trace minerals, 
and unidentified factor components used 
in Vitamelk are all of the highest possible 
quality. 

Buy single-package Vitamelk fortification 
and center responsibility for both fortifi- 
cation and formulation in a basic producer 
devoted exclusively to the feed industry. 
You simplify your buying, storing and 
manufacturing operations, reducing over- 
head while increasing quality and profit 
margin. 

But that’s only part of the Vitamelk story . . . 


As a user of Vitamelk, you have at your 
disposal—without cost—all of Dawe’s val- 
uable Feed Engineering Services. 

Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will ana- 
lyze your feeds and develop exclusive new 


OLDEST AND 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


formulas to meet specific requirements. 
Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service 
will keep you up-to-date on new scientific 
discoveries which you can use in manu- 
facturing and merchandising your feeds. 
And Dawe’s assumes the continuing re- 
sponsibility for the application of new 
developments to your brand. 


Why settle for less than the best? Mail the 
coupon today and learn more about these 
and many other advantages of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk program that can improve your 
feeds and reduce your work load. 


Labo 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-66 


ipries, Inc. 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


and Feed Engineering Services. 


Chicago 32, IIlinois 
Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rve des Claires, 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 
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; ...Got a BEEF COWS ON FARMS, 
\ 
1949) 1956 
up 
st OmiL. 3.9 
INCRE ase 1956 \ asus, 
- CREASE 
4 
u. s. ToTAL* 
1949 1956 INCREASE 
15.9 MIL. 25.8 MIL. 62% “MoT For JanuaRY 
If you have—and that “hard nut" is beating 

U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WEG. 2121-56(4) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
, competition and building a larger feed tonnage, 

x . " " From 1949 to 1956, beef cow numbers in the U.S. increased 62%. Rate of 

i-Ssize nut-cracker 
take a look at the man-sized . vay the growth was fastest in eastern regions, which more than doubled their num- 

Ultra-Life Program offers you! bers, and slowest in the West—the plains, mountain and Pacific states. How- 
4 ever, of the total increase of near 10 million head, East and West contributed 


about equally. The West is still the leading beef cattle region. On Jan. 1, 1956, 
it had 63% of the nation’s total beef cows, though this a reduction from 71% 
in 1949. The Southeast now has 22% of all beef cows, up from 16% in 1949. 
Because numbers of milk cattle remained nearly stable, total cattle numbers 
increased more uniformly by regions and were not redistributed very much. 
(Note in the above data for the plains states that the region’s share of the 
U.S. beef cow increase should be 32% rather than 3.2% as shown on the 


Effective nutritional products. 
Effective service programs. 


Poultry and livestock service training. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

ance from experts. 


Journal. 


Plus 


Exclusive Ultra-Way Interna! Culling. 


Formula service by specialists—technical assist- 


Biological laboratory testing. 
Complete tag and advertising service. 


Your own |6-page colorful Poultry and Livestock | 


many other valuable service aids, assistance with | 


farmer meetings, ingredient purchases, assistance in 
production problems, etc. 


Take advantage of the complete Ultra-Life Program 


to hel 


you build top quality feeds and SELL them. 


For full information write today. 


LABORATORIES, 


Main Office and Plant 


INC. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


EARLY METHODS 


for grinding evolved slowly. It took hundreds 
of years for the transition from the saddlestone 
to the lever mill. The Greek Delian mill, utiliz- 
ing the revolving lever principle, was made of 
blocks of lava bound together. The mill had 


only a small space 


no true hopper and ha 
outer ring rested 


between the two rings. 
directly on the inner ring. 


Mopern way TO GRIND 


is with rotary hammermills equipped 
with Pacal Hammers and Hammermill 
Clusters—the sure way to get the grind 
you want with just the right quality. 
And, Pacal Hammers are 
heat-treated to give you 3 to 
4 times more wear. 


Phone Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. OF 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adjoining 
Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


Duluth, Minnesota « Billings, Montana 
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ON 


chart.) 


But, it is noted, milk cattle 
numbers have not increased, their 
stability doing much to make the 
eastern expansion in beef cattle pos- 
| sible. Also, stable numbers of milk 
cattle in the East, where they equal 
beef cattle in number, hold the east- 
ern increase in all cattle to only 
slightly more than the rate of growth 
in the West, where beef outnumber 
| milk cattle by 4% tol. 

Thus, little regional distribution in 
number of all cattle and calves has 
taken place; the apportionment be- 
tween regions is about the same in 
1956 as in 1949. The Northeast has 
lost and Mountain and Pacific West 
have gained one percentage point. 
The Southeast has gained two points 
in the percentage of U.S. inventory, 
ind the Plains area has lost the same 
number. These changes are scarcely 
significant. 


cattle. 


Beef Cow Changes 

However, turning back to beef cat- 

tle alone, some significant changes 
are apparent. 

| The accompanying chart compares 

rates of increase and regional distri- 

| butions of increases and total num- 

| bers of beef cows. This makes clear 

| the faster rate of growth of beef cow 

| numbers in the East. In five of the 

| Six eastern type-of-farming regions, 

| numbers more than doubled between 

| 1949 and 1956. In the remaining re- 

gion, the central Corn Belt, the in- 

| crease was 89%. For the Northeast 

| as a whole—from Missouri to Maine 

the expansion in beef cows was 


94%. For the Southeast, it was even 
more—128%. 

In the West—defined here as the 
plains, mountain and Pacific states— 
the growth was slower. Ranging be- 
tween 30 and 61% for the four type- 
of-farming regions, it averaged 45% 
in the plains states and 36% in the 
combined mountain and Pacific areas. 


But despite its slower rate of 
growth, the West contributed half the 
total 1949-56 increase in beef cow 
numbers and still had, on Jan. 1, 1956, 
almost two thirds of the U.S. num- 
bers. The dominance of the plains 
states shows up clearly in the data. 
Even though drouth recurred in the 
southern part, the plains region con- 
tributed 32% of the seven-year in- 
crease in beef cows and still has 39% 
of the national total. That is, two of 
every five beef cows in the U.S. are 
in six states from North Dakota to 
Texas. The mountain and Pacific 
states have dropped to 24% of all 
beef cows. 

About 33% of the 1949-56 expan- 
sion in beef cows was in the South- 
east, which lifted its portion of the 
total from 16 to 22%. 

For all cows—beef and milk com- 
bined—and all cattle and calves, the 
East holds a higher position since 
milk cows are highly concentrated in 
the states from Minnesota to New 
England. The Northeast now has 36% 
of all cattle. The plains states, how- 
ever, have a sizable 27%. The South- 
east has only 19%, and the mountain 
and Pacific states 18%. 


LOW-FLUORINE 
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University of Missouri, Columbia, 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 11-12—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State Coilege, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 


June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalicop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Blidg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 17-19—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans; chmn., Clyde Ingram, 
Louisiana Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


June 19-21—American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Univ. of Conn., Storrs; 
chmn., W. R. Hesseltine, Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

June 20-22—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Ocean Oity, Md.; sec., J. 
Frank Gerdy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., Selbyville, Del. 

dune 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offici- 
als; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

July 10-11—Cornell Poultrymen’s 
Get-together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; extension director, M. 
C. Bond, Cornell University. 


July 15-16—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. summer meeting; 
Lake View Hotel, Carlsbad, N.M.; 
chmn., R. OC. Hemenway; sec., H. B. 
Hening. Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 


duly 17-20—American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Minneapolis 
Civic Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
mgr., Ed G. Gray, 521 East 68rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec., ©. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11—North Carolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, 8.C.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Aug. 13-15—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn. joint conventions; Uni- 
versity of [llinois, Urbana; R. G. 
Houghtlin, pres., NSPA, 3818 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill.; George 
M. Strayer, exec. vice pres., ASA, 
Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 13-14—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Aug. 15-16—Pennsylvania State 
Poultry Federation; Pennsylvania 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


Ae 

Krimper-Kracker 
with 

3 H.P. motor 

Mi i ity miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 


You, too, can jump in and make a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 


outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 
Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Ror FH-185, Boneer Springs, Kansas 


State University, University Park, 
Pa.; chmn., Larry Kegerreis, 1612 N. 
2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aug. 16—New England Feedmen 
Conference; University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., George E. Dur- 
gin, Box 345, Wakefield, Mass. 


Aug. 20-21—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., W. O. Willock, P.O. Box 
1914, Louisville, Ky. 


Aug. 27-29—National Broiler Con- 
vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres. H. H. Earthman, National 
Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, Til. 

Sept. 6—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Breezy Point, Pelican 
Lake, Brainerd, Minn.; sec., Rubert 
Lindholm, Minneapolis Assn. of Cred- 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


10% Feed Grade 
Folic 


Samples and compiete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


sanitation problems. 


tion problems. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


FREE 
MOVIE! 


Available for group show- 
ing. A 16mm color film en- 
titled, “The Hungry Horde”, 
tells story of TETRAKOTE 
ond good grain sanitation 
practices. Use coupon. 


to Your Grain 
Sanitation 


HAS THE 


exrenienc 


For more than forty years,. Douglas grain 
Ls sanitation specialists have been working with 

commercial grain men-and farmers through- 

out the country, helping them solve their grain 
Today more than ever 
before, with new government restrictions being 
placed on the grain you have’in storage, this 
experience is important fo you. 
ready to put the knowledge and research they 
have gained through the years to work to 
help you solve your particular grain sanito- 


OF NEW TETRAKOTE BROCHURE 


Send coupon today for copy 
of “Meeting the Challenge’. 
A fascinating brochure that 
will show how new Douglos 
TETRAKGTE can solve your 
grain sanitation problems. 


HAS THE 
PRODUCTS... 


You can leok to Douglas with confidence and know that 
Douglas products are tried and proved. Years of research, 
testing and use have made Douglas grain sanitation products 
the most highly regarded in the industry. Douglas offers 
you their know-how plus these fine products: 


DOUGLAS TETRAKOTE® 
. the liquid grain protec- 


‘commercial flat storage. 
Douglas is DOUGLAS SPECIAL MILL 
SPRAY. . . the surface ond 
“spoce spray that protects the . 


tant that stops infestation be- 
fore it starts. 


DOUGLAS TETRAFUME® 

. the grain fumigant thot 
gives you 4-way protection 
and grain conditioning: 


surface of stored groin from 
insect attack. 


DOUGLAS FARM BIN 
SPRAY ... the active resid- 
DOUGLAS TETRAKIL® wal-spray for you ond your 
... for effective on-the-farm customers to vse to rid empty 


grain fumigation and for bins Of insect infestation, 


620 16TH AVE. 


Ga 


AINEO AT 
WASH 


KANSAS CITY MO DENVER COLO 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO. 
620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 


oO Send literature on following Douglas products: 
Oo Send free copy of TETRAKOTE Brochure. 

oO Send movie reservation information. 

oO Have a Douglas representative call on me, 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 
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Thousands upon thousands... in flocks all over the 
U. S. .. . 3-way crosses based on Nichols #12 females are 
proving every day that they give 2.5 feed conversion and 
7 better. One big reason is HEALTH — the ability to resist 
| disease and make the most profitable use of feed. 
The results are most important to you. Results like 
forty pounds or more of chicken from every bag of feed. 
Results like higher meat yield, more Grade A birds, better 
dollar returns to growers. 
They all add up to more tonnage and sounder markets 
for your feed. 


NICHOLS #12’s 


Specially developed meat-type crossbreds for 
economical production of broiler hatching eggs. 


Vantress—NICHOLS Crosses* 
Indian River—NICHOLS Crosses* 


*Three-way crosses that have given the industry new 
standards for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


For information on this stock, and 
hatcheries in your area write 


NICHOLS Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Kingston, N. H. 


it Men, 502 Thorpe Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John OC. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

Sept. 10-11—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Oampus, St. 
Paul; chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. 

Sept. 19-21 — National Mineral 
Feeds Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec. Peter W. Janss, 212 Equi- 
table Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa, 

Sept. 20-21—Arkansas Formula 
eed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chmn., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Sept. 23-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, P.O. Box $329, 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26-27—Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oct. 2-4—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council exposition and con- 
vention; Onondaga County War Me- 
morial Auditorium, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
managing dir., Alfred Van Wagenen, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 8—Virginia State Feed Assn.; 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 9-10—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 15-16—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Oct. 18-19—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
sec.-treas., John A. Krusoe, Box 472, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 8-9—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference for Feed Manufacturers; 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y¥.; chmn., 
Prof. G. F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville; John P. Feaster, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Nov. 12-13—Missouri Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; chmn., 


CUT FEEDING COSTS 
BY ADDING 
RUME X 
TO YOUR 


DAIRY & BEEF CATTLE FEEDS 


No Cattle can gain faster than the activity of their 
rumen bacteria. RUMEX provides active growth 
stimulating, live colonies of the entire rumen micro- 
flora. RUMEX is the answer to many management 

oblems. Send for the new RUMEX BROCHURE. 
t reveals many facts you should know. 


RUMEX RUMEN 
BACTERIA 
STIMULATES 

GROWTH AND 
PROMOTES 

GOOD HEALTH 
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Dr. W. H. Pfander, Mumford Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Dec. 38-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
Cc. OC. Anderson, 423 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 


Dec. 3-5—Midwest Feed Production 
School, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd 8S. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 6-7—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C.; chm., 
George Wise, Animal Nutrition Sec- 
tion, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


1957 


Jan. 7-8—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chmn., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 


Jan. 8-10—National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Tl. 


Jan. 28-30—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 15-17—-Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Oarpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, 


Feb. 17-19—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Blidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


March 138—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraten-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Lawr- 
ence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Me), 


Nowhere else can you secure such a 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
current prices and literature. 


| 
| 


185, Boneer Springs, Kansas 


The Role of Carbohydrates 
In Urea Utilization, Cellulose 
Digestion and Fatty Acid 
Formation 


@ K. J. Belasco, E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.; Journal of Ani- 
mal Science, Vol. 15, page 496 (May, 
1956). 


In the past it was learned that 
urea utilization as well as cellulose 
digestion in the rumen is dependent 
on the rumen microorganisms which 
in turn are influenced by the type and 
amounts of carbohydrate in the ra- 
tion. The object of this study was, 
through the use of the artificial ru- 
men, to study further the role of 
various carbohydrates in urea utili- 
zation and the differences in produc- 
tion and distribution of the fatty 
acids resulting from the fermentation 
of these energy sources. 


The artificial rumen technique used 
is one that has been used by a num- 
ber of researchers to study the re- 
quirements and products of rumen 
microorganisms. The fermentations 
were carried for four days. 

The effects of starch, xylan and 
pectin on cellulose digestion, urea 
utilization and on fatty acid pro- 
duction were studied in the first test 
reported. The addition of a small 
amount of starch to the rumen liquid 
(2 gm.) resulted in a 33% increase 
in urea utilization, a 15% increase 
in cellulose digestion and a 30% in- 
crease in the total fatty acid con- 
centration. The relative proportions 
of the individual acids remained the 
same. 


Both xylan and pectin, when added 
to the rumen liquid in the amount 
comparable to starch, increased urea 
utilization 16% and 18%, respective- 
ly, but failed to produce any cellulo- 
lytic response. The increase was ap- 
proximately half that obtained with 
starch. The substitution of 1 gm. of 
xylan or pectin with 1 gm. of starch 
gave values which were comparable 
to those obtained with 2 gm. of 
starch. 

These results indicate that the 
bacterial species which metabolize 
xylan and pectin do use urea nitro- 
gen, probably not to the same extent 
as the amylolytic microorganisms. It 
also appears that the rumen micro- 
organisms which ferment xylan and 
pectin do not participate in cellulose 
fermentation. 

Varying levels of cellulose and 
starch, ranging from 1 to 18 gm., 
were compared simultaneously in the 
artificial rumen in regard to urea 
utilization, cellulose digestion and 
fatty acid production. It was found 
that with increases of cellulose or 
starch input there were correspond- 
ing increases in urea utilization and 
reductions in the ammonia concen- 
tration. In general, starch provided 
better urea nitrogen fixation than 
comparable levels of cellulose. The 
combination of 9 gm. each of starch 
and cellulose resulted in better urea 
utilization than either 18 gm. of 
starch or cellulose. The cellulose di- 
gestion was high in spite of high 
levels of starch. The total fatty acid 


concentration was greater with this 
distribution typical of cellulose fer- 
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combination than with 18 gm. cellu- (@ U (* [ 0 Nn 
lose. The resulting fatty acids had a 


when feed contains MANGANESE 


Tecmangam is an easy-to-handle source of manganese 
for better poultry feeds. Free-flowing and non-dusting, 
Tecmangam contains 75-78% manganese sulphate. It is 
completely soluble and readily assimilated. Use at least 
one pound per ton of feed to help poultrymen raise perosis- 
ftee flocks that gain weight faster... reduce shell breakage 
... increase egg production and hatchability. 


feed mill equipment 


or 
dependable and 


economical 
performance 


Experience is your best guide, when you 
select equipment for your feed plant. 

Many operators have found by actual 
experience that Ehrsam machinery and 
equipment does the job fast and well at 
minimum expense. Ehrsam’s continuous 
research program assures you of equip- 
ment designed to meet modern standards, 
for the most efficient, low-cost operation. 

Ehrsam sales engineers are eager to help 
you solve your planning and operating 
problems. Please feel free to call them at 
any time. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. Co. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Here is the clean, economical way to boost the manganese 
content of feeds deficient in this important element. 


fortifly your feed with 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Shelly 


Reminds 


You 


mentation, in spite of the starch 
present. 

The optimum ratio of cellulose to 
starch ranged from 0.5-2.0:1. In 
this range, urea utilization, cellulose 
digestion and fatty acid production 
reached a peak. Apparently there is 
a need for some readily available 
carbohydrates for optimum urea ni- 
trogen fixation and cellulolytic activ- 
ity. 

In the final test, the influence of 
various levels of starch and dextrose 
on systems with a constant amount 
of cellulose was evaluated. It was 
noted that as the starch input was 
increased, the rate of urea utiliza- 
tion also increased while the am- 
monia level showed a corresponding 
decrease. In contrast, increase in 
dextrose input, though increasing 
| urea utilization, did not approach the 
| effectiveness of starch. The addition 
of 1 gm. starch increased cellulose 
digestion from 52 to 79%. Additional 
increments of starch input up to 9 
gm. did not increase cellulolytic ac- 


ing, gradingand 
esting, 
handling equipment 


in the world... pie 
for Immediate Delivery! 


for GUARANTEED QUALITY 
with the FASTEST SERVICE 
at the RIGHT PRICE 


SEEDBURO COMPANY, 
618 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 


tivity further, but tended to decrease 
the improved rate of cellulose break- 
down slightly from the peak of 79 
to 71%. The inclusion of dextrose 
into the same control medium in the 
amounts of 1 and 3 gm. increased 
cellulose digestion from 52 to 77 and 

%, respectively. The addition of 
greater amounts of dextrose resulted 
in marked reductions in cellulolytic 
activity. At the input level of 9 gm. 
of dextrose, the resulting cellulose 
digestion (44%) was less than that 
in the control system without starch 
or dextrose (52%). 

The data of this study point to dif- 
ferent metabolic pathways for the 
various carbohydrate substrates or a 
dynamic microbial population chang- 
ing in number and type with changes 
in substrate. 


COMMENTS: 


While these tests may look com- 
plicated and very basic on the sur- 
face, there still is a considerable 
amount of information presented 
which can be very useful to those 
in the feed industry who formulate 
feeds and feeding programs. 

It has been known for some time 
that in order to have maximum urea 
nitrogen utilization, small amounts 
of a readily available carbohydrate 
are needed in the ration, with starch 
being the best source of carbohydrate. 
Therefore, if a cattle supplement 
contains a relatively large amount of 
urea nitrogen, it is important that 
some readily available carbohydrate 
be fed with it in a high roughage 
feeding program. This is more im- 
portant if the roughage is of low 
quality than if it is high quality. It 
must be remembered that too much 
readily available carbohydrate in the 
high roughage ration will have an 
adverse effect on fiber or cellulose 
digestion. The above study points out 
that high levels of starch have a less 
adverse effect on cellulose digestion 
than high levels of sugar. Therefore, 
more precautions must be taken to 
prevent over-feeding of molasses than 
are needed if corn is being used as a 
source of carbohydrate in a low 
quality roughage ration. Actually, 
high levels of dextrose resulted in 
poorer cellulose digestion than no 
carbohydrate supplementation in the 
above test. 

The results of the above Du Pont 
tests indicate that probably the maxi- 
mum urea utilization, cellulolytic ac- 
tivity and fatty acid production can 
be obtained with a ration containing 
about equal parts of grain and rough- 
age. Whether this would be the most 
economical ration would depend on 
the relative prices of grain and rough- 
age and the price differential between 
the lower and high grades of cattle. 

In summary, at least small 
amounts of a readily available car- 
bohydrate are needed for maximum 
urea nitrogen utilization — cellulose 
alone is not enough. Increased cellu- 
lose digestion results from carbohy- 
drate supplementation up to a cer- 
tain point. Too much carbohydrate 
in the readily available form de- 
creases cellulose digestion, with 
sugars having more of an adverse 
effect than starches. Apparently some 
of the bacteria concerned with the 
fixation of ammonia nitrogen also 
are involved in cellulose digestion 
while other bacteria concerned with 
nitrogen metabolism in the rumen 
are not involved in carbohydrate 
metabolism. Therefore, the addition 
of nutrients to a ration to increase 
urea utilization may or may not have 
an effect on cellulose digestion de- 
pending on the types and amounts of 
each type of organisms present in 
the rumen. 

It is most obvious that rumen 
fermentation and digestion. are very 
complicated. While some.light has 
been shed on rumen function and ac- 
tivity, this knowledge is still meager, 
and much remains to be known. The 
rumen is still a dark paunch from 
the knowledge standpoint. 


| Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


‘ TRIPLE sc | | 
pure CRUSHED | 
| 
Shellbuilder Shel lider 
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SURE FIRE SELLER 


PACO MOLASSES DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 


Here’s a proposition that makes for good busi- 
ness .. . stock Paco! As a dried molasses product 
it has no equal . . . even at three times the price. 
Easy for you to handle and sell, easy for your 
customers to use,Paco gives everyone his money’s 
worth! Remember, Paco is a molasses product 

. . contains no carriers or fillers. Get acquainted 


» improves silage 
, adds palatability to feeds 


= conditions and fortifies all formula feeds 


OLASSES 


and profit builder 


deluxe 


Mail coupon for valuable 
information on the many 


Distillers Dried Solubles. 
Ask about’ important 
merchandising aids and 
samples designed to help 
you sell Paco! 


et olu les ; uses of Paco Molasses 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Dept., 1429 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Without obligation, send me the following: 


() FARM USES OF PACO 


(.) HOW TO USE PACO IN MY BRANDED FEEDS 


1] CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS WITH PACO | 
CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD | 

d 


with Paco and attract new business. It all adds 
up to profits! 


Check these obvious advantages—100 per cent 
all molasses product, granular form, free flow- 
ing, dust free, stores well for long periods without 
deterioration. ORDER FOR IMMEDIATE OR DE- 
FERRED SHIPMENT ! 


1 

| | 
| | 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
Ne 
Distinters PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
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Over 68% of Fulton’s 


Stock Put in Escrow 


ATLANTA—A stockholders’ com- 
mittee of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
has been advised that more than 
68% of the concern’s outstanding 
stock has been placed in escrow. 
This was a condition that a North 
Carolina textile group placed on its 
offer to buy Fulton stock. 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOUR- FOOTED ANIMALS 


The North Carolina group is head- 
ed by A. A. Shuford, president of 
Shuford Mills, Hickory, N.C. The 
group in mid-April offered to pay 
$20 a share for the 480,000 outstand- 
ing shares of Fulton common. 

Because of a delay in completion 
of the audit, the closing date has 
been extended from June 5 to June 
19, Clarence Elsas, Fulton vice presi- 
dent, said. The deadline for deposit- 
ing the stock in escrow has been ex- 
tended from May 25 to June 8. 


INCORPORATION 
FRANKFORT, KY.—The Wilson 
Seed & Feed Co., Lexington, has 


been granted incorporation papers, 
with capitalization of 100 shares at 
$100 each. Walter P. Wilson, Frank 
M. Wilson, Jr., and George Baker, all 


of Lexington, are the incorporators. | 


NUTRITIVE 


For 
Poultry 


For All Farm Animals 


MINERALS 


For 
Hogs 


A TESTED AND DEPENDABLE 
for faster growth, greater productivity and resistance to disease. Contains 
calcium from cooked and ground egg shells, egg albumen and other health- 
giving minerals. Can be self-fed or mixed in formulas. 


RYDE & CQ. 5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Illinois 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 


927 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Pittsburgh Plate 


LINSEE 


MEAL — Telephon 
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RUNS THESE TESTS 


USE OUR LABORATORY 
PROTECT YOUR QUALITY 


With Our Low-Cost Ingredient 


Your feeds can be labeled "Labora- 
tory Controlled" 
cost to you. 
particulars. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
8 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Doty 


We are fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the tests of the new feed 
additives as well as protein, fat, fiber, 
etc. We check your feed potency reg- 
ularly at low cost. 


Assay Plan 


at remarkably low 
Write or call for full 


SERVICE DELUXE—The Dairy Belt Feed Co., Wales, Wis., cooperated 
with other businessmen in helping to make the annual Waukesha County 
Dairy Show an outstanding success. And when two hotel men, John Weber 
(left) and Carl Weber (right) of the Avalon Hotel, Waukesha, Wis., won a 
calf and put it on display in the hotel lobby, Robert Pett of the Dairy Belt 
Feed Co. contributed the bedding and feed for the calf. The hotel owners 
attracted much attention with the display and they conducted a contest for 


boys and girls to name the calf, the first prize being a bicycle. 


The event 


attracted considerable newspaper publicity. There was a large sign in the 
hotel lobby which gave the names of the business firms contributing time 
and materials to making and maintaining the pen. 


National Chlorophyll 
Appoints Specifide 


KANSAS CITY—Henry L. Day, di- 
rector of sales for the National 
Chlorophyll & Chemical Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Specifide, 
Inc., Indianapolis, to represent them 
nationally on three products sold to 
the feed trade. They are Xanthophyll 
for broiler and egg pigmentation, 
Cerophyllin-D for control of dog odors 
and a new product, Cerophyllin Com- 
pound SF. 

The new Cerophyllin product is a 


copper-free chlorophyll compound 
which eliminates estrial or mating 
odors in female dogs. Cerophyllin 


Compound SF recently was released 
after two years of research at Kan- 
sas State College conducted by Dr. 
H. T. Gier of the department of zo- 


Gordon Christensen, vice president 
of Specifide, heads a 38-man sales 
department which will handle the 
National products, Mr. Day said. Dr. 
Dennis Goetsch, formerly of Kansas 
State College and now with Specifide, 
will handle technical and nutritional 
problems. 

National Chlorophyll & Chemical 
Co. is a division of Hofmann Indus- 
tries, Inc., Sinking Spring, Pa. Sales 
offices are located in the Board of 
Trade Bldg. in Kansas City and the 
plant is in Lamar, Colo. 


ELECTED TO BOARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, president of Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Missouri Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey. He was elected at the annual 


ology. meeting of the group in St. Louis. 
e 
Production of Millfeed Declines 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 1, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
May 28-June 1. 21,915 1,215,290 11,782 643,946 en 444,851 41,709 2,304,087 
Prev. week ....%23,359 112,941 24 245,624 
Two wks. ago .. 24,554 13,287 + i090 47,321 
1955 21,456 1,193,899 10,737 729,575 8,684 504,783 40,877 2,428,257 
1954 20,230 1,142,119 10,792 662,973 8,952 473,867 39,974 2,278,959 
195 20,278 1,152,229 12,957 719,839 10,072 572,977 43,307 2,445,045 
1963 ..ccccceves 21,967 1,198,311 13,640 582,976 10,121 467,175 45,728 2,248,462 


*Principal mills. *°74% of total capacity. mills. tRevised. 
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FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG.U.3.PAT.OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, 
BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals in care- 
fully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 

Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


| 
om, 
| 
| | 
| 
Arsanilic Acid 
Dienestrol Diacetate 
it Calcium Salts | 
| 


A. R. Staley Resigns 


Staley Executive Post 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. Rollin Staley 
has announced his resignation as vice 
president of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, IIll., corn and 
soybean processor. 

Mr. Staley, who has been in charge 
of customer relations since 1950 and 
a vice president since 1954, said he 
is resigning in order to devote more 
time to personal business interests. 
He will continue as a member of the 
Staley board of directors to which he 
was elected in 1941. 

Prior to 1950, Mr. Staley operated 
a food brokerage business in Phoenix, 
Ariz., for six years. 

He is a son of the late A. E. Staley, 
Sr., founder of what is now one of 
the nation’s largest corn and soybean 
processing companies. He is a brother 
of A. E. Staley, Jr., company presi- 
dent and board chairman. 


Dannen Mills Buys 


Deer Creek Elevator 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, has purchased the 
Deer Creek Elevator Co., Blackwell, 
Okla. The property consists of six 
elevators in Oklahoma and Kansas. 
The largest elevator, located at 
Blackwell, has a capacity of 195,000 
bu. Other elevators are at Peckham, 
Middleton, Lamont and Numa, Okla., 
and at Ashton, Kansas. 

The Dannen company will operate 
the elevators in conjunction with its 
terminal elevator at Yale, Okla. The 
company also operates country sta- 
tions in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Illinois. 

Bernard Meyer, who has been man- 
ager of the Dannen elevator at Ham- 
ilton, Mo., will supervise the six ele- 
vators. He will maintain his head- 
quarters at Blackwell. 


Continental Grain Co. 


Promotes Burnett Hyer 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Burnett Hyer, 
who has been manager of the Le- 
moore, Cal., operation for the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., has been placed 
in charge of all of the firm’s southern 
California operations, H. E. Sanford, 
West Coast manager with offices in 
Portland, announced. 

Mr. Hyer will make his headquar- 
ters at Lemoore, at least until after 
the present harvest. 

Don Harris will remain as man- 
ager of the firm’s operations in Los 
Angeles and Jack Talbot will con- 
tinue as manager at Bakersfield, Mr. 
Sanford said. 


TRY OUR NEW 


Potomac Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 


POT! 


Short of Warehouse 
Space ..... Try Our 
Truck Loading Service 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


B02 KEYSER BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
LEXINGTON 9-0774 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Louisiana Poultry 


Association to Meet 


NEW ORLEANS — The Louisiana 
Poultry Improvement Assn. will hold 
it annual school and convention in 
the St. Charles Hotel at New Orleans 
June 17-19, it has been announced by 
Clyde Ingram, poultry specialist with 
the Louisiana State University Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and an 
official of the association. Late devel- 
opments in almost every phase of 
chicken and egg production and mar- 
keting will be discussed during the 
meeting. 

The two-day program is open to 
all who are interested in the poultry 
business, whether members of the 
improvement association or not, Mr. 
Ingram said. 


FIRE HITS COOPERATIVE 


MULLEN, NEB.—The feed depart- 
ment of the Mullen Cooperative here 
was destroyed by fire recently. A 


steam boiler explosion in a service 
station owned by the firm set off the 
blaze which destroyed two buildings 
housing the feed department, cream- 
ery, garage, service station, and the 
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fuel oil and propane departments. 
One of the large, one-story brick 
buildings covered an eighth of a city 
block. The buildings were a total 
loss. 


1 factors. 


READING, PA. 


Earl R. Reeves 
Eastern Sales Representative 


R. D. 2, Box 639-A Lancaster, Penn. 
Ph.: Millersville, (LANCASTER CO) Po. 8482 


MR. FEED DEALER: 


Get MORE of the Profitable Feed Business! 


Right in your own area, you can be 


in the BIG profit making class with a 
DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL! 


START A FARM FEED PROCESSING SERVICE 


Believe us... Regardless of where you are, the PROFIT- 


ABLE business you are missing can be yours through the 


Daffin mobile feed merchandising plan! Be the first 
Daffin operator in your area. Inquire right now, today, 
for information about the Daffin Mobile Feed Merchan- 
dising Program for complete feed processing and 


molasses blending on customers’ farms. 


regret it!" 


DAFFIN 
SERVICE PARTS GEORGIA—Perry 


DEPOTS 


"| took that advice. 
what a difference a Daffin 
makes! Friend, you better find 
out about it, too. Use that cou- 
pon to get started. You won't 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
LANCASTER, PA. 


ALABAMA—Battleswharf 1OWA—Cedar Rapids 


INDIANA—Indianapolis 


Merchandise MORE 


Brand Name feed... 


Concentrates .. . 
Molasses .. . 
Minerals. 


MAIL THIS COUPON — RIGHT NOW! 


Man, 


Department FS-18 
Daffin Manufacturing Company 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


Please send your bulletin 54M describing 
the Mobile Feed-U-Nit. 


eee 


MICHIGAN— Detroit 
MINNESOTA—St. Pau! 


MISSOURI—No. Kansas City PENNSYLVANIA—Eden 
NEW YORK—Syracuse 

NO. CAROLINA—Laurinburg 
OHIO—Dayton 


TENNESSEE—Knoxville 
WISCONSIN—Oconomowoc 


- 
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EXIHIBIT 1—Soybean Oil Meal: 44% protein, Chicago. Monthly change in 
price, 1930-1953. Each dot represents one year. Half of the dots are in the 
shaded area. 
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Soybean Meal and Oil Prices 
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Soybean processors, if they are go- | chases. The information in this ar-| 3 +6-~ : . HHH ' 
ing to stay in business, must recover | ticle is prepared to help you decide | 5 }e HAH fo e 2 i 
the price they pay for soybeans plus | on your program this year. 
processing costs through sale of prod- The accompanying exhibits have o 
ucts, oil and meal. Although prices been prepared to show past price 
of oil and meal have not always re- patterns of soybean meal and soy- * 
flected current prices of soybeans, | bean oil. The soybean meal price is HEH 
discrepancies point to future price based on 44% protein at Chicago hy Pip fs 
adjustments. and the soybean oil price is based on O ~ 
What kind of soybean meal and | domestic crude oil in tank cars at 
oil price patterns can you expect this | midwestern mills. While different a 
year? The answer to this question | markets are involved, the method of 
is important to those in the commer- | making the charts is the same. dig! —- o ry 
cial feed industry as well as soybean Exhibit 1 shows the price of the < tt 
processors. Of course, only you can | soybean meal based on Chicago. Each | 4 e - = R *r 
decide how best to handle price risks | dot represents one year. The label 2 eS oe * a 
on inventories and plan your pur- | at the head and foot of each column | 2 %e a 
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broiler hormonizer LIPAMONE i> 
indicates the time period under con- | dropped $9 per ton from March to 
on eee sideration. For example, one dot is | April. 

Agricultural Division WHITE LABORATORIES Kenilworth, N. J. located at a +5% during the Janu- Exhibit 2 on soybean oil price is 
ary to February period. This means | read in the same way. Of course there 
that during one of the years from | is a different scale. It represents the 
1930 to 1953 the price advanced $5.25 | increases and decreases in cents per 
from January to February. There is | pound, but each dot represents one 

For Handling Grain in FLAT STORAGE... a dot located opposite the -9 scale | year in the same manner as Exhibit 
in the March to April column. This | 1. The shaded area on both charts 
means that during one year the price | includes the middle half of the years. 
EXHIBIT 2—Soybean Oil: Domestic crude, in tanks cars at midwestern mills. 
Monthly change in price, 1929-1955. Each dot represents one year. Half of 
the dots are in the shaded area. 
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ELIMINATE POWER SHOVELS 
AND LEG FOR UNLOADING 
GRAIN AND MEAL 


Com redesigned, the new FORDS porta a a 
GRAINVAYORS are designed to solve any $ 
loading and unloading or salvage operation. 
3 models that handle granular, flaky and powdered ~ a = | a 
material as well as grain. New compoundin Te = acti G } 5 4 = 
multi-stage air turbine permits larger materia 
ume to be conveyed up to 300 ft. with smaller \ | 
air volume and minimum horsepower. Portable Gis. 
or stationary models provide low cost pneumatic PERMIT RIVERBANK OSs 
handling of grain and fine materials at a fraction BARGE LOADING J é - 6 . 
~ of the cost of other permanent facilities. a all ° 
Write for Literature and Name of Nearest Distributor 
MYERS-SH ERMAN COMPANY oo Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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OWNERS NEED SOUND WILLS 


(Continued from page 16) 


may well direct the liquidation of 
the business interest during the 
guardianship. 


If minors are to inherit, it is often 
advisable to appoint a trustee under 
the will to hold and manage the 
property—at least during the minor- 
ity of the children. Such a simple 
trust arrangement will usually prove 
far more effective and practical than 
a guardianship. A trust may be less 
expensive than a guardianship. For 
example, a guardian must furnish a 
bond, but a trustee need not do so. 
A guardian must petition the court 
(involving legal expense) for author- 
ity to act. Trustees’ powers elimin- 
ate such costs. 


Where several children (minors or 
not), or various other beneficiaries 
are involved, the best way to assure 
continued operations without conflict 
is through the medium of a trust 
arrangement set up under the will. 
It can be worked out to guarantee 
the trustees all the powers and dis- 
cretion that they may need for the 
continued operation of the business. 

TAX CONSIDERATION—The re- 
lationship of the will and _ taxes 
should be clearly understood. A good 
many small enterprises are owned 
jointly by husband and wife, father 
and son, two brothers, or the like. 
In these cases, the wills of the own- 
ers can have a direct bearing on the 
taxes levied upon the estate and the 
business. An owner would, therefore, 
do well to consider taxes in relation 
to wills and estate planning. It is 
of course, not within the scope of 
this article to analyze the complex- 
ities of such tax problems. Neverthe- 
less, one observation can be made: 
Long experience and study suggest 
that the appraisal of estate assets 
made in connection with the probate 
of a will is a factor which often is 
poorly understood. 

Most small business owners have 
various depreciable assets, such as 
buildings and equipment, which may 
be held or disposed of according to 
the provisions of a will. When the 
property is appraised in connection 
with the will, there seems frequently 
to be a desire to get an appraisal 
“as low as the law permits.” Actual- 
ly, a market-value appraisal should 
be the objective. The appraisal can 
have far-reaching effects upon sub- 
sequent allowable depreciation, and 
hence upon the net income and tax 
structure of a business. Consequently, 
it is important to obtain a complete- 
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MEAL and CAKE 

45% Protein—5% Natural Fat 
GUARANTEED 

‘ No adulterations @ Clean 

‘ Nutritious @ Palatable @ Fragrant 
A Dependable Supply 
Truckloads or Cars 


COSHOCTON FARMERS 
EXCHANGE COMPANY 
Coshocton, Ohio 
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SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SPLIT SECOND SERVICE 
Place order with us Call K.C. 
15 Omaha Haney 


ly fair judgment of values. 

For example: Take an over-all 
estate of a husband and wife ap- 
praised at $120,000. If the husband 
leaves one-half to his wife (or she 
already owns one-half) there would 
be no federal estate tax on the hus- 
band’s half of $60,000. Depreciable 
assets should be appraised right up 
to fair market values in order to ob- 
tain a new adjusted-cost basis. On 
community property — or on the 
“marital deduction” portion of sep- 
arate property — the _ surviving 
spouse’s portion acquires a new ad- 
justed basis. 

Even on estates of husbands and 
wives up to $600,000, the top federal 
estate-tax rate on the husband’s half 
is only 30%, which is the same as 
15% on the whole. It would not take 
long under an adjusted depreciation 


schedule to recover that 15%. More- 
over, the average estate-tax rate on 
the decedent’s half may prove to be 
more economical than future capi- 
tal gains tax. 

In addition, when inventories in an 
estate are appraised at the selling 
price, this can eliminate ordinary in- 
come tax on the operating profit. 

EFFECTS OF INCORPORATION 
—All of the foregoing comments on 
appraisals of assets for federal 
estate-tax purposes do not apply to 
corporations. In the case of corpora- 
tions, only the capital stock itself 
acquires a new adjusted-cost basis. 

On the other hand, the owners of 
a small business may well want to 
consider the advantages of incorpor- 
ation to preserve the uninterrupted 
operations of the firm after the death 
of the principal owner. Or if tax 
factors warrant, the principal owner 
may direct or authorize his execu- 
tors to incorporate the business after 
his death and to distribute the stock 
to his beneficiaries. 
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Through properly planned “buy- 
and-sell agreements” on business in- 
terests, to take effect upon the death 
of the owner, many worthwhile sav- 
ings in values, time, effort, and tax 
liabilities may be realized, particu- 
larly on incorporated businesses. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD PLAN- 
NING—It is important to allow time 
for adequate thought and planning 
on these problems. In addition, it is 
highly desirable to get the best pro- 
fessional advice obtainable from a 
lawyer, accountant, and insurauuce 
adviser as well as from your banker. 
Bear in mind that sound and appro- 
priate wills are seldom developed 
the first time. 

However, it is wise to have every 
will that is prepared properly execu- 
ted, because each one is better than 
having no will at all, and is usually 
better than any former will. In ad- 
dition, you would do well to make 
it a habit to revise your will as often 
as you revise your other insurance 
coverage. 


“My Purina Dealer EARNS business” 


— says Mr. Dallas Raab 


“My Purina Dealer, Crosley Farm Store, Eldora, lowa, gives me the type of service 


any farmer would appreciate. Wherever I've got a problem, or there's a chance of 
increasing my poultry or livestock profits, you can bet your 
boots my Purina Dealer is in there helping me all the way!" 


“e 

V4 hether it’s weighing my livestock to give me the 
cost and rate of gain, feed deliveries, or showing me 
ways in management or feeding to increase my poultry 
and livestock profits, Mr. Crosley and his staff, of the 
Crosley Farm Store, are always willing to help out.” 
That’s what Mr. Dallas Raab says about his Purina 
Dealer. Farming 240 acres near Eldora, Iowa... 
including 300 hogs, 75 feeder cattle, and 400 hens... 
that kind of Purina service is appreciated. As Mr. Raab 
puts it: “Putting service, advice, and finance all to- 
gether, Crosley Farm Store has earned my business... 


and they deserve it!” 


Real Service 
to the Farmer 


i4 


Beecher Crosley ... Purina Dealer 


“The Purina Franchise Is 
Something ’'m Mighty Proud Of 


“When you can do something for your cus- 
tomers that helps them, and you make a good 
profit for yourself at the same time... that’s 
something to be proud of! And through Purina’s 
know-how in livestock and poultry feeding, 
I’m able to be of real service to my customers. 
I know I’m helping them make a profit because 
of Purina’s research in feeding, management, 
and sanitation. Purina’s knowledge of the feed 
business helps me make a profit, too. 


“Purina is the only feed company I know of 
who will help their dealers with a confidential 
money management plan. Their staff of people 
trained in Money Management, Organized Out- 
side Selling, and other aids to make my business 
profitable is something I certainly appreciate. 
“All these things, plus the fact that Purina’s 
products are of the topmost quality, make me 
real proud to be the Purina Dealer in my market.” 


You can get details on the Purina Franchise by 
iting: 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 

1602 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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advertisements accepted until 
ednesday each week for the issue of 
the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Si ions wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, preducts and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alliance, 
Ohio; Phone 7044. 


DIESEL ENGINES, 200 H.P. AND UN- 
der. Large hammer mills and corn shell- 
ers. Clark L. Smith, Leola, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS M 100 BAG SEWING MA- 
chine, used six months, like new. Price 
$250. Ebel Alfalfa Co., Scribner, Neb. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND MIX- 
er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 2105 
Como Ave. 8S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


ANGLO WESTERN M-40 PELLET MILL 
and one Helm Jumbo model 3-F pellet 
mill, Sabetha Machinery Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas. 


SPROUT - WALDRON PELLETING MA- 
chine, complete, with 60 H.P. motor. Rea- 
sonable. FLF Farmers Union Cooperative, 
Farmingdale, N. J. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mili machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Me. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour mills. If 
it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. me- 
ter drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


SPROUT-WALDRON TYPE 3036 SWING 
Head Blender, 50 H. P.; three Ribbon 
Mixers, 336 cu. ft. working capacity; Ro- 
tary Dryers, 3'x25’, 4'x30’, 4'6"x40’, 
50’. Also hammer mills, pulverizers, etc. 
Perry, 1403 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa, 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizental and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
serew conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, 

674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ONE BAUER MODEL 216 MILL, GOOD 
condition; one No. 27 Schutte mill, priced 
right, has 60 H.P. motor; one No. 17 
Model L 17F8 Ajacs Jacobson mill, this 
is a bargain; Kelly-Duplex 16” mill; ton 
size Fairfield vertical mixer; can give 
immediate delivery and a good deal. 
Harold Attebery, Box 121, Delaware, 
Ohio; Phone 3-5421. 


DEHYDRATOR — LARGE McGEHEE — 
sacking, bulk loading facilities—feeder— 
hammermill—California pellet mill—com- 
plete related equipment—Kemp Inert gas 
machine—complete tank storage. Located 
in Midwest. May be moved. Terms: $5,000 
down, balance $3,000 per year at 4% in- 
terest to responsible party. Address Ad 
No, 1804, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


300 TO 400 BU. GRAIN DRIER, TWO 1,000 
bu. metal elevator legs. Woolcott Mills, 
Lexington, Ky. 


NEED USED TWENTY 


OR TWENTY- 


four inch attrition mill with motors. Sub- 
mit price, make and model. Edinburg 
Grain J©o., Edinburg, Ind. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANT TO BUY VERY 


LATE MODEL 


Feed Processing Plant. Portable Grinder 
with molasses attachment, etc. Address 
Ad No. 1798, Feedstuffs, P. ©. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY 


RAILROAD TRACK SCALE OR A LARGE 
capacity truck scale; also No. 46 Per- 
fection Sock type Dust Collector or simi- 


lar type collector in good condition. Ad 
vise condition and best possible price on 
each of above. Ranch Sweet Feed Co., 


P. O. Box 350, Fremont, Neb, 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
v 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 


Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randallstown, Md. 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HELP WANTED 
v 


LARGE INDEPENDENT FEED MILL HAS 
opening for sales manager. Address Ad 
No. 1780, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Min- 

neapolis 1, Minn, 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR CEN- 


tral New Jersey area. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for aggressive person. Sherwood 
Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 
NUTRITIONIST WANTED — EXCELLENT 
opportunity with large feed mill located 
in Midwest. Address Ad No. 1795, Feed- 


stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


OLD ESTABLISHED NEW YORK STATE 
jobber seeks young aggressive feed in- 
gredient and grain salesman, experienced. 
Salary and bonus. Ad No. 1737, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED SALES MANAGER EXPERI- 
enced in nutrition and capable of han- 
dling salesmen and dealer training pro- 
gram. Address Ad No. 1779, Feedstuffs, 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRES EN TA- 


tive - Broker-Salesman. Calling on feed 
trade to sell nationally advertised mineral 
feeds. Several exclusive territories open. 
Addrers Ad No. 1800, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


REPRESENT A- 
you call on feed manufac- 
an outstanding calf milk 
can be sold under private 


MANUFACTURER'S 
tive wanted—lIf 
turers—we have 
replacer that 


label to manufacturer or jobber Most 
territories now open Address Ad No 
1802, Feedstuffs, 72 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


SALES ENGINEER—PACKAGING EQUIP- 


men, nationally know cturer. Able 
to survey and equipment 
needs, various pr ring grad 
industrial or n ed. Ex 
perience in ceme industries 
desirable. Will tion ex- 
perience for educ car fur 
nished; salary comme with quali- 
fications. Send full iT » St. Regis 
Paper Co., 18 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER 
TWO SALESMEN 


For Missouri's largest combined Turkey 
and Chicken Hatchery. Salary and 
commission basis. You can earn 
$15,000.90 to $25,000.00 per year. 
We are still expanding. Give complete 
details of previous employment with 
small photograph in first letter. All 
replies confidential. Address your re- 
ply to Ad No. 1806, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Honeggers’ expansion program 
with new manufacturing facilities 
in Iowa has increased our need 
for~good sales people. District 
manager vacancies have been 
created by promotions from the 
ranks to executive positions and 
excellent new territories are be- 
ing opened in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota. Additional op- 
portunities are available in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Illinois. 

Our exclusive dealer franchise 
program, Big H Feeds & Equip- 
ment, Honegger Leghorns, and 
Honegger Farm Buildings is an 
outstanding business builder un- 
equaled in our industry. We are 
interested only in salesmen with 
the self-discipline. to manage 
themselves and work hard to at- 
tain a good income. If you have 
the ability to sell, the courage to 
combine honest effort with an 
unusual opportunity, and a sincere 
desire to make financial progress, 
contact us at once. Write, wire, 
or phone (640) Leland Rolf, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, 
Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR OUR 
established and widely known feed supple- 
ments. Selling to manufacturers and large 
consumers. Territories open in the central 
Middlewest. Address reply to Ad No. 1676, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a fellewing among feed steres, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog feod. 
Complete lime. Many territories open. Ceom- 
mission and expense allowance. Ad No. 
1349, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Mina. 


FEED ADVERTISING MAN — ALBERS 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, has an opening 
for a feed advertising man 26-35 for 
general administrative and planning work, 
and to write selling booklets for com- 
plete line of best quality feeds on the 
market. Residence Los Angeles after two 
months’ field training. Write giving de- 
tails of experience and availability for 
interview in Midwest week of June 4 or 
Los Angeles anytime. Address D. H. Ar- 
vold, Carnation Company, 5045 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


TERRITORY MANAGER WANTED — NA- 
tionally known expanding company lo- 
cated in the Midwest wants to hire four 
experienced feed salesmen for territory 
manager positions. If you have proven 
your ability to open new dealers as well 
as develop present ones, we invite your 
inquiry for further information. We offer 
good starting salaries plus an unlimited 
bonus. Car furnished. Many employee 
benefits. Make no mistake about it—we’'re 
looking for good men and are prepared 
to pay the price to get them. Opportu- 
nities like this are rare. Reply today. 
Your inquiry handled in strict confidence. 
Address Ad No. 1770, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FEED AND FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS, 
located in prosperous Amish farming com- 


munity. Strout Realty, 162 North Broad- 
way, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

FEED AND GRAIN ELEVATOR, SOUTH 
central Michigan—doing nice volume of 
business, complete feed, seed and grain 
handling. Address: P. O. Box 611, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


ON ACCOUNT OF AGE MUST RETIRE, 


will sell one of the best farm and feed 
supply stores; reasonable down payment 
and balance as rent. Address Ad No. 1807, 
Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


FEED MANUFACTURING FACILITIES, 
grain elevator, hatchery and egg buying 
station, and wholesale distributing busi- 
ness. Located in south central Illinois, 
All equipment and buildings in good con- 


ditior Death of manager and owner 
nec tates this sale. Address Ad No. 
1797, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


BROKERS WANTED 
New processor of* dehydrated corn cob 
meal wants aggressive brokers to mer- 
chandise its product as molasses carrier 
to the feed trade. Can offer attractive 
proposition to right people. Paxton Proc- 
essing Co., Inc., P. O. Box 13, Deerfield, Ill. 


When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
See or Write Us Your Needs 
We Have Some Good Ones in 
OHIO-INDIANA- 
ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


OFFERING FOR SALE 
AT $325,000 


Two terminal elevators in Twin 
City area aggregating 450,000 
bushels bulk capacity plus ten- 
anted flat warehouse. Includes 
grain handling, cleaning and 
drying equipment and currently 
storing grain to 90% of capac- 
ity. Will sell separately. Con- 
tact R. S. Jerue, 54 East Fourth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CApital 4-7587. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
FEED, SEED AND PRODUCE BUSINESS 
for sale—Located in central Minnesota. 
Good building with full equipment. Rea- 
sonable. Owner wishes to retire. Ad No. 
1760, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


COME TO FLORIDA, STOCK MEDICINE 
company established over fifty years, now 
serving dealers throughout Southeast. Re- 
cently added new items, wonderful op- 
portunity. Address Ad No. 1777, Feed- 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Pfizer Shifts Chemical 


Sales Personnel 


BROOKLYN—tThe chemical sales 
division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
has announced five personnel changes 
in its Brooklyn headquarters organiz- 
ation and field sales forces, effective 
June 1. 

Willard K. Thayer was named field 
sales manager of the division’s eastern 
region. A graduate of Northwestern 
University, Mr. Thayer joined the 
company in 1948 as a chemical sales 
representative. He was appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to the manag- 
er of the division’s medicinal chemical 
department in 1953 and held that post 
prior to his present assignment. 

Robert C. Denman was appointed 
manager of the division’s industrial 
department. He joined Pfizer as a 
sales representative in the Detroit 
area in 1949 following graduation 
from McGill University with a degree 
in chemistry. Transferred to the 
Brooklyn headquarters staff in 1953, 
Mr. Denman later served as assistant 
manager of the food and beverage de- 
partment and joined the industrial 
department staff last year. 

John R. Post, formerly sales rep- 
resentative in southern California, 
was assigned to the headquarters 
staff of the medicinal chemical de- 
partment in Brooklyn. Mr. Post has 
served with Pfizer since 1949, when 
he completed studies at the Univer- 
sity of California with a B.A. degree, 
majoring in zoology. 

Robert W. Johnson, who joined the 
company in 1953 as a chemical sales 
representative, has been assigned to 
serve customers in the Oakland, Cal., 
area, as well as northern California, 
southern Idaho, Utah and western 
Colorado. 

Robert J. McGrath, a graduate of 
Kansas State College and a member 
of Pfizer’s chemical sales force since 
1953, will serve as a representative 
in the Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia area. 


Riverdale 
Moves to New Plant 


CHICAGO — Riverdale Chemical 
Co., formerly of Harvey, Ill, has an- 
nounced the opening of its new plant 
and office at Chicago Heights. 

This company has had a rapid 
growth since its start, in a small 
frame garage, around 1940. In the 
new quarters, Riverdale will have 
some 50,000 sq. ft. of operating space, 
allowing an increase of better than 
50% of production. 

The company manufactures agri- 
cultural chemicals exclusively, con- 
centrating its sales efforts in 17 mid- 
western states. This year Riverdale’s 
sales will top $3 million and during 
the peak season the company will 
employ some 75 people. 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS PRO- 
DUCTION (tons) 


The Production & Marketing Administration 
reports the following statistics on brewers 
dried grains: 


—1954-55— —1955-56— 

Cumu- umu- 

Monthly lative Monthly lative 

October ...... 16,300 16,300 18,400 18,400 
November 14,200 30,500 15,500 33,900 
December 17,100 47,600 16,900 50,800 
January ...... 16,200 63,800 17,300 68,100 
February ..... 16,300 80,100 18,400 86,500 
March 19,600 99,700 21,600 108,100 
,200 121,900 *20,500 129,000 
MOY. 25,100 147,000 ..... » 
25,000 172,000 ...... 
23,500 195,500 ...... 
August ....... 22,660 ZIG, coveces 
September . 20,300 238,400 ...... eaves 


*Preliminary. 

Stocks of brewers dried grains on hand at 
plants and warehouses April 30, 1956, amount- 
ed to 1,100 tons compared with 2,500 tons 
March 31, 1956, and 2,700 tons April 30, 1955. 


L. C. Stevenson J. E. Streetman 


D. ©. Purcell 


Meade Summers 


PURINA APPOINTMENTS—Several changes in executive assignments were 
announced recently br Donald Danforth, president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis (page 4, Feedstuffs, June 2). L. C. Stevenson, vice president 
in charge of Chow sales, has been named to the new position of director of 
sales. J. E. Streetman, Purina’s southern region sales manager, has been 
appointed general sales manager.for Chows, Succeeding Mr. Streetman will 
be H. 3. Morris, sales manager of the company’s central division. W. T. Lane, 
national promotion manager for poultry meat Chows, will become the new 
sales manager in the central division. D. C. Purcell, Pacific region sales 
manager, will be the new national poultry meat Chow promotion manager. 
Meade Summers, sales manager of the shore division in the eastern region, 
has been named the new Pacific region sales manager. The shore division is 
being divided into two new divisions, with C. M. Dryden to be sales manager 
of the Delmarva division and C. J. Reylek manager for the Jersey division. 
The changes are effective July 1. 


tendent of aerobic fermentation and 
pharmaceuticals production at CSC’s 
Terre Haute, Ind., plant. He has been 
with the company since 1938 and has 
held a series of increasingly responsi- 
ble positions in research and produc- 
tion. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Keko’s re- 
sponsibilities will include supervision 
of the company’s production opera- 
tions for vitamin feed supplements, 
nitroparaffin derivatives and a broad 
range of chemical solvents. The Pe- 
oria unit is one of the company’s first 
and largest plants. Its location in 
the heart of the grain belt makes it 
a center for CSC’s bacterial fermen- 
tation production. 

Mr. Keko is a native of Chicago and 
a graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity where he received a B.S. degree 
in chemistry and mathematics. He is 
a member of two honorary science 
fraternities, the American Chemical 
bs Society and the Terre Haute chapter 
of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers. 


Commercial Solvents 


Names Superintendent 


NEW YORK—Wilbur L. Keko has 
been named superintendent of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp.’s Peoria, IIL, 
plant, it has been announced by 
Thomas S. Carswell, vice president. 

Mr. Keko was previously superin- 


BATCH MIXER 


Headquarters 


NEW and REBUILT 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyers and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA, 


H. C. DAVIS SONS’ CO. 


Dept. FH-1 85, Bonner Springs, Kan. 


— 


Big Alfalfa Hay Crop 


Reported in California 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Sacramen- 
to Valley ranchers are working over- 
time on a big hay crop which is much 
in demand from livestock men who 
are anxious to fill their quotas be- 
fore the spotted alfalfa aphid dam- 
age reduces yields. 

Norman Munson, hay market spe- 
cialist for the California Crop Re- 
porting Service, said prices on rain 
damaged first cutting alfalfa are 
bringing $15@22 ton at the bale pile 
with some undamaged top grades 
bringing $24@26, about the same as 
last year or a trifle less. 

A few growers are almost ready to 
begin their second cutting. A survey 
of Sacramento County alfalfa fields 
turned up a few spotted alfalfa 
aphids but John Spurlock, county 
farm adviser, believes the second 
cutting will escape serious damage. 
He expressed the opinion that na- 
tural predators are doing a good job 
of control. 


SEE OUR AD 


ON PAGE 41 


HAMMERMILLS 


IGHER ALI 
HAMMERS 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions er worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers screens, Ask 
for prices. 

P. 0. Box 7455 N. City, Mo. 
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MANAGER HIRED 


CENTRAL CITY, IOWA — The 
Farmers Cooperative Exchange has 
employed Donald Howe of Ottumwa 
as manager of the firm. Mr. Howe 
has had previous experience as man- 
ager of the cooperative elevator at 
Martello, assistant manager of the 
elevator at Marion, and most recent- 
ly has been employed as a feed sales- 
man. He succeeds Merle Bliss, who 
resigned recently after many years 
in the post. 


.. saves feed, pigs, time, money! 
Here's the quick, easy way to start pigs on 


solid feed. It's self-contained .. . makes 
possible fast, healthy growth. Over 7 bush- 
els of feed are automatically furnished for 
up to 32 pigs. Keeps feed dry. Farm 
tested and proved. Write for Folder 


FARMER FEEDER CO., inc. Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dehydrated Corn Cob Meal 


Excellent Molasses Carrier for 
Cattle and Sheep Feeds 
Dehydrating Process Increases 
Absorption to a High Degree 
Uniform Product 
Moisture Controlled to 8°%> 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., Inc. 
P.O. Box 13 Deerfield, Il. 


LINSEED 
NEAL 


Check 
these features: 


Model “R” Hytrol 

@ Lightweight, sturdily 
constructed 

belt for longer 


@ Loads at fioor level 
@ Reversible at of switch 
@ Sizes—10 to 21 ft. 


Model “B” Hytrol 

150 ib. bags, boxes, 
Elevates hydraulically to 
Top wwith or 
without 


@ Sizes—10 to 22 ft ? 


OR CALL 
COLLECT 


ANdover 
3-2128 


MODEL “R" HYTROL 

| A lightweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com- 
plete portability, 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL | 
Folding Conveyors 


These versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 
of time and labor. 


MODEL “B" 


HYTROL 
A heavy-duty porte 
able, folding con. 
veyor, bullt for 
long life, 


“See your Seedburo Representative” 


TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
LLL Dept. FS-6, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Ask for it by name Mi ta 
| Minnesota 
LINSEED MEAL 
oa 
. 
| 
a 
| | 
ia 
mis 
1 
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Range Feed Condition 


Reported Poor in West 


SAN FRANCISCO—Range and pas- 
ture feed supplies in the western 
states “continued poor to fair,” ac- 
cording to the California Cattlemen’s 
Assn. The condition indicates that 
cattle will be more dependent on pre- 
pared feeds. 

There was “less than the usual im- 
provement during April due to a lack 
of precipitation” aggravated by un- 
usually cool weather east of the 


Rocky Mountains. The reported con- 
dition of range feed was the lowest 


on May 1 of this year, except for | } 


1955, in the past 34 years. Stocks of 
hay in California, for example, al- 
though gaining over last year, were 
still substantially below the average 
for May 1. 


There were an estimated 220,000 | z 


tons of all kinds of hay on California 
farms May 1 as compared with an 
average of 288,000 tons and a 1955 
figure of 187,000 on May 1, the asso- 
ciation estimated. 

East of the Rockies grazing condi- 


Boost your 
FEED VALUES 
with... 


ammsSs 
OXIDES and MINERAL FEED BLENDS 


Build up demand for your feed mixes by adding the 
blood ‘“‘builder-upper”’ 
Tamms is a pioneer in high grade oxides of iron—now 
also offers manufacturers of feed a unique blend of 
iron and copper sulphate. 


minerals—iron and 


copper! 


RED OXIDE OF IRON 


Growing and breeding animals, 
as well as poultry, seakoieanite 
supplies nm in their daily diet. 
This high quality Red Oxide has 
an pve ah high iron potency. 


TAMMS YELLOW OXIDE AND 
BROWN OXIDE 


Tamms Iron Oxides are free of 
injurious impurities such as lead, 
fluorine and arsenic—contain no 
harmful ingredients. Certificate 
of analysis furnished upon re- 
quest for all Tamms Oxides 


IRON-COP MINERAL BLEND 


First mineral combination of its 
kind offered to feed manufactur- 


ers. By blending Tamms Red 
Oxide of Iron with high-grade 
copper sulphate in proper nutri- 
blood- 
building, health-promoting func- 
tionoftheironis reatly increased. 
Iron-Cop is thoroughly mixed 
and milled to assure maximum 
utilization—eliminates need of 
running both of these essential 
minerals through a feed mixer; 
avoids danger of copper elements 
forming pockets in the feed. 


MINERAL FEED BLACK 


For use in coloring rock phos- 
phate and soybean meal. Ar eco- 
nomical replacement for charcoal 
and carbon black. 


| 


John Stark Wayne A. Forcade 

NEW MID-CONTINENT EXECUTIVES—Several executive changes in the 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. were announced recently. John Stark has been 
named chairman of the board, and Wayne A. Forcade succeeds him as presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Forcade has been executive vice president and man- 
ager. Mr. Stark was co-founder of the company in 1930 and has been active 
in the grain business for 48 years. The new president has been with Mid- 
Continent for 10 years. 


tle and calves, the cattlemen have 
found, 


tions are restricted to short old grass, 
limited new growth, and “generally 
dry soil conditions.” There has been 
some recent improvement west of the 


SERIOUS POULiRY LOSS 


Rockies. 

This low supply of range and pas- 
ture feed has tended to restrict the 
demand and resulting marketing and 
movements of stocker and feeder cat- 


URBANA, ILL.—Chronic respira- 
tory disease is now the most serious 
source of economic loss to the poultry 
industry, according to scientists at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 


It takes meat to make meat! 


“THAT’S WHY I USE WILSON’S 
RED W BRAND PROTEIN 


Attractive prices on pool cars, carload 
lots and smaller bulk orders. 


GET BIGGER 
PROFITS 
FASTER WITH... 


JROLLER 
MILLS 


DOLLAR for DOLLAR 
FEATURE for FEATURE 


YOUR BEST BUY! 


| 
@ CRACKING @ FLAKING 
@CRIMPING @ REDUCING PELLETS 


Roskamp double duty grain roller mills are 

quality built for precision dual operation. Each 

unit is equipped with the very finest white-iron 

rolls and available in sizes 9x12, 9x18, 9x24 and 

9x30. Roskamp also offers a line of quality | 
roller mills in single and "Giant" all purpose | 
models. 


| 


Pioneers ~ WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
f ROSKAMP HULLER MFG. CO.,Incfl 
? CEDAR FALLS,2, IOWA, U.S.A. 


CONCENTRATES AND VITAGEN 
FEEDING FAT TO PRODUCE TOP 
GRADE FORMULATED FEEDS!” 


A 
As a feed mixer, you know that your best feeds 
are made with ingredients containing a high level 
of animal proteins. These add vital nutrients not 
available from any other source. Feed manu- 
facturers rely on Wilson’s Anima! Protein Con- 


centrates and Vitagen Feeding Fat to produce 
the quality feeds that bring in extra business. 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


is your answer to the formula- 


phorbern tion of new high energy feeds for 

livestock and poultry. It sup- 
ie GEN plies quality animal fat as the 

essential high energy ingredient. 


For better feeds, use Wilson’s dependable, uniform 
products, backed by the Wilson name 


Red W Brand 50% Meat & Bone Scraps 
Red W Brand 60% Digester Tankage 
Red W Brand Special Prepared Bone Meal— 


(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime—minimum) 
Red W Brand Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity 
you need ... carloads or truckloads. 


CEDAR RAPIDS one 


KANSAS CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


ALBERT LEA 
MEMPHIS 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 


LOS ANGELES 


| 
FOR BEITER, FASTER-SELLING FEEDS 1 
| 
| 
| | 
| Dept. RM-4 | | 
TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC. | | 
: “228-N. LA SALLE ST., 
GRAIN. 


CENTRAL DEALERS MEET 


(Continued from page 1) 


speakers who are experts in such 
fields as agricultural economics, feed 
manufacturing, feed merchandising 
and animal husbandry. 


Other speakers dealt with such sub- 
jects as Washington developments af- 
fecting the feed business, farm legis- 
lation, association activities and ev- 
eryone’s obligation to take an inter- 
est in and participate in public af- 
fairs. 

Among the speakers was Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, who 
was obtained for an appearance on 
the Central association’s program in 
the face of the fact that he daily must 
turn down some 50 invitations to 
speak. (See story on page 3.) 


Working Together 


One of the speakers who pointed 
out the challenges and opportunities 
of the times was Oscar Straube, Pay 
Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, newly 
elected chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Mr. Straube’s remarks were part of a 
talk in which he brought out the im- 
portance of both persons and organ- 
izations working together as well as 
individually to help solve business 
problems and help customers produce 
better meat, milk and eggs at lower 
cost. 

Mr. Straube noted, among other 
things, the increased complexity of 
modern, highly fortified feeds. The 
feeder must have such feeds if he is 
to stay in business and convert feed 
efficiently and profitably to meat, 
milk or eggs. 


Two Developments 


The search for low-cost conversion, 
Mr. Straube said, is bringing two de- 
velopments which may have a ten- 
dency to counterbalance one another 
but which augur well for the feed 
industry. One is the constant reduc- 
tion in feed needed to produce a pound 
of product. For example, in just a few 
years, the feed needed to produce a 
pound of broiler has been cut from 
3% down to 2% Ib. In a concentrated 
area raising 20 million broilers a year, 
this means a saving of 30,000 tons of 
feed. 

“Is competition going to fight over 
the balance, bringing a better product 
and lower costs to the feeder?” Mr. 
Straube asked. “That you can depend 
on, You can also depend on such 
results bringing improved credit risks 
and building a more uniform stabil- 
ized demand for feed.” 

Complete Feeds 

The second development concerns 
feeding of complete rations, which 
will create sales of a greater tonnage. 
To obtain the lowest cost conversion, 
the entire ration—especially the more 
costly high energy,-medicated feeds— 
must be controlled, with no waste or 
separation or blowing of feed, with 
uniform feed intake. Mr. Straube said 
feeders who have been slow in accept- 
ing complete feeds (pellets, granules 
or mash of high fat content) should 
be shown the advantages of complete 
feeds, such as less waste, control of 
disease hazards, more uniform pro- 
duction, more product per pound of 
feed, uniform quality of product and 
labor saving. 


Larger, more efficient feeding oper- 
ations are developing, Mr. Straube 
continued, and in this situation the 
feed retailer can be more important 
than ever before, and will do a larger 
business. However, they will have to 
be better informed, will need to be 
able to offer business advice and 
counsel to the larger feeders. They 
will have to be better financed. Such 
dealers will continue to be dominant 
leaders in their communities and will 
take an increasing part in local civic 
affairs and in industry affairs. 

As part of his talk, Mr. Straube 
also reviewed AFMA activities in 
various fields, including the hundred- 
weight grain trading campaign and 


production of a new AFMA film 
which will help promote formula feed 
use 


Feeding in the Future 


Dr. Robert H. Grummer, head of 
the animal husbandry department at 
the University of Wisconsin, provid- 
ing a look into the future of livestock 
production and feeding, also foresaw 
greater specialization on farms. Live- 
stock production, like poultry opera- 
tions, will become more specialized, 
more of a mass production type of 
business. The feed business, Dr. 
Grummer said, will become more 
competitive, but the increasing popu- 
lation and demand for animal prod- 
ucts, along with new nutritional 
findings, will mean a “wonderful fu- 
ture” for feed sales and increased 
volume. 

Dr. Grummer foresaw such things 
as these: 

@ Better informed and better per- 
sonnel in the feed business. 

@ A more competitive business; 
smaller margins. 

@ Greater service to customers; 
livestock men will rely on feed re- 
tailers for advice. 

@ Closer relations between manu- 
facturers and dealers; information 
must be funneled down through feed 
men to producers. 

@ A larger volume of manufac- 
tured feed. 

Using swine as an example of 
things to come in livestock produc- 
tion, Dr. Grummer first cited past 
increases in efficiency, such as rais- 
ing average litter size from 5.2 in 
1924 to 7 in 1955. 


Improving Reproduction 

He showed how increasing the lit- 
ter size can reduce per-pig costs of 
producing baby pigs; thus more pigs 
per litter mean more profit to the 
feeder. 

Genetics, Dr. Grummer noted, have 
little to do with litter size—only 15% 
in fact. The other 85% is accounted 
for by management, environment, 
feeding. Advances have been made in 
feeding baby pigs, but there is much 
to be learned about the early part of 
the reproduction cycle, before pigs 
are farrowed. For example, the aver- 
age number of eggs produced by a 
sow is 16.4; the number fertilized 
is 15.5; the average number of pigs 
farrowed is down to 9.2; and the num- 
ber of pigs per litter at five months 


is down further to 7. So, based on the 
potential, the job being done is not 
too good. 


Using Feed to Do It 

Control of ovulation rate or num- 
ber of eggs produced is a coming 
thing, Dr. Grummer said. In the fu- 
ture, gilts may be treated with sex 
hormones to make heat come earlier 
and to increase production of eggs. 
And the hormones may be added to 
the feed—an example of possible fu- 
ture developments in feeding. 

Feeding can influence egg produc- 
tion and number of pigs surviving to 
be farrowed. In the future, Dr. Grum- 
mer said, seientists may find ingre- 
dients distasteful to the hog so that 
feed intake can be controlled in this 
way, rather than using bulk. 

In some cases it might be more 
profitable to delay marketing. Rather 
than using fiber in the feed, an in- 
gredient to make the feed distasteful 
might be mixed in to control growth. 

Dr. Grummer noted how different 
nutrients affect reproduction. For ex- 
ample, Illinois workers have shown 
pantothenic acid has an important 
effect on number of eggs produced 
and pig survival. 

Answers to fertility or sterility 
problems will come through nutrients 
or combinations of nutrients. 


Early Weaning 

Another development discussed by 
Dr. Grummer was early weaning, by 
which costs can be reduced as com- 
pared with feeding pigs through the 
sow. Many producers are not yet 
ready for it, but it is inevitable, and 
the feed man will figure prominently 
in the development. 

Showing how swine raising can be- 
come more efficient, Dr. Grummer 
mentioned some work at Ohio where 
pigs are being fed out from 2% 
months of age to market on a con- 
version rate for that period of only 
310-315 lb. of feed for 100 Ib. of gain. 

The consumer preference for lean 
meat, beef and lamb as well as pork, 
was noted by Dr. Grummer. Beef 
cattle will be marketed at younger 
ages to keep tenderness. 

Leanness depends a good deal on 
inheritance, but feeding also can ex- 
ert an influence, and the feed indus- 
try will be involved here, too. 


How They’re Doing 


How are feed retailers doing now 
in operating their businesses and what 
conclusions might be reached on the 
basis of present operations? Some an- 
swers to these questions were provid- 
ed by Prof. Henry H. Bakken, agri- 
cultural economist at the University 
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Ray H. Kaercher 
Elected Central 


Association Head 


MILWAUKEE—Ray H. Kaercher, 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
is the new president of the Central 
Retail Feed Assn. Mr. Kaercher, 
along with other new officers, was 
elected June 5 during the associa- 
tion’s convention in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Kaercher, previously vice pres- 
ident, succeeds Carl J. Basten of 
New Franken, Wis. 

Jacob Hunter, Jr., Antigo (Wis.) 
Flour & Feed Co,, was elected vice 
president, and Louis Lader, Jr., Ava- 
lon (Wis.) Farmers Supply Co., was 
named secretary-treasurer. Eldon H. 
Roesler, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, 
was renamed executive secretary. 

Three new directors were elected 
at the meeting. They are E. H. Sath- 
er, Blue Ribbon Feed Co., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; Ray Anderson, Lutz & 
Anderson, Galesville, Wis., and Ar- 
mon N. Fischer, Outagamie Equity 
Co-op Exchange, Appleton, Wis. They 
succeed William H. Becker, Almena, 
Wis.; H. B. Hegge, Whitehall, Wis., 
and Paul F. Duginski, Merrill, Wis. 

During the convention, David K. 
Steenbergh, The Feed Bag, formerly 
executive secretary, presented Mr. 
Roesler with a gift in appreciation of 
his years of service. Mr. Steenbergh 
also was honored, being presented 
with a plaque from the association 
for his long service as executive sec- 
retary. 


of Wisconsin, who presented and dis- 
cussed results of a survey of feed 
retailers in Wisconsin. 

There is little uniformity of oper- 
ations or facilities among firms han- 
dling feed, Prof. Bakken said, but 
feed merchandisers have a couple 
things in common. Most of them 
appear short of operating capital, 
and there is an absence of brisk turn- 
over in sales. The average turnover 
was only 11 times per year, though 
for top performers this figure is 26 
to 30 times or more per year. 

With few exceptions, integration of 
firms handling feeds is non-existent. 
It is still primarily a single-unit type 
of business, but, said Prof. Bakken, 
there may be a real move toward 
both vertical and horizontal integra- 
tion in coming years. 

Total volume of business done by 
feed firms ranged from $20,000 to 
$1,600,000, with more than half of 
the firms selling less than $200,000. 
There is a great range in number of 

(Continued on page 76) 


FINER SILAGE 
for your customers means 
FINER SELLAGE 


for you 


Customers will like the free-flowing way Dex-Mo-Lass can be 
. its rich Dextrose content . . . and its economy 
that insures nutritious silage at reasonable cost. 


Scientifically formulated, Dex-Mo-Lass stimulates fermentation 
to produce silage-preserving Lactic Acid, 


And it’s sweeter —42% total sugars — makes silage 


added to silage . . 


appetizing to livestock. 


This scientifically balanced supplement is made from 


CORN SUGAR MOLASSES (Hydrol) corn 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
A Division of Standard Brands Incorporated 


OIL MEAL and CORN GLUTEN MEAL. 


CLINTON, IOWA 


| 
| — | 
| 42: | 
SucaRs 
ig 
products CUMTON 
FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER TON, 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect en date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at whieh individual sales might have occurred. A deseriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 21¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
56-gal. drums (413-420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 
13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% 
@20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
16@18¢, 2,260 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 20@ 
21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
2,250 A 20¢ lb.; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢ 1b.; 300 
D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 22%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
3,000 A 25% ¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 
straight vitamin A feeding oil 9%¢ per 
M.U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all 
ex-warenouse, drums included. 

cago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7%@9¢ a _ million 
units of vitamin A, Lc.l., packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago; drums included. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 600 
D, 1,600 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $44@47; non-guaranteed $42@ 
45; 15% $40@43. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $48.15@50.65; 13% fine suncured 
$38.50@50. 

Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $51.50@51.75; suncured, 
13% $49. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $50.50. 

ver: Demand fair; 

stronger; supply ample; 
protein $41. 

: Demand slow; supply adequate; 

17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vita- 
min A guaranteed $42@42.50. 

Minneapolis: The market for some grades 
was somewhat easier this week, with trade 
moderate. Quotations: 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 units of vitamin A _ guaranteed, 
$42.50, granules or oil treated $42.50@44, 
bulk; 18% dehydrated, 125,000 units of 
vitamin A guaranteed $47.75, granules or 
ofl treated $46.75, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply good; 15% protein suncured $46.50 
ton, delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit de- 
hydrated $62 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $41.75. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 A, June shipment only, 
burlaps or papers $39, greased or granules 
$41; nothing offered at set price beyond 
June 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17%, 
100,000 A $40.75 ton; suncured No. 1 fine 
ground, 13% $42 ton, f.0.b. St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $653, sacked, Boston. 

Kansas City: Prospects are looking up 
for the second cutting in Kansas and sur- 
rounding areas as substantial rains and 
diminishing aphid numbers are giving the 
plants better chances for development; 
demand is fair to good; offerings moderate 
to fair with numerous localities between 
cuttings now; 17% dehydrated alfalfa meal 
with 100,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed 
on arrival $36, burlaps, Kansas City; $37@ 
38, papers, Kansas City; blended meal $40 
papers, Kansas City; 18%, 125,000 A guar- 
anteed $43, papers, Kansas City; 17% 100,- 
000 A pellets $36, bulk, Kansas City; sun- 
cured still tight and prices unchanged with 
interest low. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings more 
liberal; nominal, dehydrated, 17% protein, 
100,000 A $45@46; dehydrated, 20% protein, 
20% fiber, 150,000 A $49@50, delivered Ft. 
Worth; 17% protein, 100,000 A $45, f.o.b. 
central Texas points. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 15% suncured $42; 17% dehy- 
drated $45. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; 15% suncured $47.50, de- 
livered Portland; 15% suncured $45, deliv- 
ered California; dehydrated $48, delivered 
California. 


trend slightly 
100,000 A, 17% 


ALFALFA PELLETS 

Denver: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 100,000 A, 17% protein $43. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample: 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 A, June shipment only 
$37.50 bulk, $41.60 papers, $40.50 burlaps; 
nothing offered at set price beyond June. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 17%, with vitamin A 
$46@ 48.50. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; bleachable fancy tallow 8¢: 
yellow grease 5% @6¢. 

St. Paul: Demand from feed industry 
remains good, but lighter export demand 
resulted in lower prices. Quotations: bleach- 


106A 


able fancy tallow 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producers 


plants. 

San Francisco: Demand supply am 
ple; bleachable fancy 7% ¢ lt ow grease 
7¢ Ib 

Chicago: De nd good supply fair; 
bleachable tallow tank truck or 
carlots, 6% @7¢ ll yellow grease 5% @6¢ 

Kansas City: I nd .good; trend slight- 
ly stronger; bleachable fancy tallow 6%¢ 
lb.; stat ed prir tallow 6%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand steady; supply ade 
quate; prime tallow tank cars 7%¢ Ib 


drums 8s&%¢, f.o.? north Tex packing 
plants. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; prime tal ¢ 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; white tallow grease 7%¢; yel 
low grease 6%¢ ll 

BARLEY FEED 

New Orleans: Demand f trend firm; 
supply adec t ground barley $62@64.50 

Milwaukee emand ar supply light; 
needles $1 1.10; g ind $2 

Boston: Demand slow supply tight; Ca 
nadian $47.50 

Seattle: Der l and supply good; trend 
firm; whol barley $60 tor ground barley 
$60 ton, rolled barley $61 ton, a ex-ware 
house, Lec.l., sacked 

San Francisco: mand fair; supply am 
ple; rolled $60, ground $58 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair 
pulverized $53. 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
$51.50. 

Chicago: Demand good i light; $42 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample tandard rolled $2.95, stand 
ard ground $2.91 

Ogden: Supr normal; rolled $48@53; 
whole barley; $41@4 

Portland: Demand good ample; 
trend lower; rolled $61, ground $58 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.o Wyoming nd South Dakota 
shipping point gT lar, 30 1 h $15.50 
fine granular 1 $ 7 powder 
200 mesh elle he, S.D., 
minimum 3-tor riots: 80 ranular $12.50 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net 

BLOOD FLOUR 

Louisville: Demand slow trend steady 
supply he 3 $87.50@92.50 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade 
quate; trend steady; $77.50 @82.50 

BLOOD MEAL 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$115@120 ton, anteed 80 protein 

New Orleans: Demand fair trend firm; 
supply adequate; $77.50@82.50, local plants 

Cincinnati: Der fair trend steady; 
supply adequate 

San Francisco: D« nd si supply am 
ple; $4.75 a unit « mmonia 

Seattle: Demand w; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, f.o.b. local 
plants, truck lots 

Louisville: De nd slow trend steady; 
supply heavy $87.50@92.50 

Los Angeles: De« nd fair; trend steady; 


supply ampl $4.25 a unit of protein. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower: sup- 
ply ample; $10 
Ogden: Supply normal; $105 ton in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Portland: Demand good 
trend unchanged; $90 
New Orleans: De nd fair; trend firm; 
t $82.50@85 


supply ample; 


supply 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. Cin 
cinnat 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $85@90 ton, sacked 


St. Paul: Market off $2.50 ton to $77.50. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $82.50 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend steady: 
supply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.]. 


Omaha: I nd good; supply limited; 
$82.50 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample $80 ton, sacked 

Louisville: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply normal $8 82.6 tor 

Boston: Demand and rdy: $86 

Denver: Demand fair: i steady; sup- 


ply ample; $82.5 f.o.b. West OC 
Ft. Worth: Demand quiet 
quate; $85 icked, f.o.b. Ft 
manufacture 
Chicago: Der nd fair; suppl 
$80 @ 87.50 
Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply ample lomestic $89.50 


supply ade- 
Worth, local 


adequate; 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand dull: supply fair: 
$53.50. 


New Orleans: Demand slow: supply suf- 


ficient; trend steady; 26% $49@50. 
Cincinnati: trend steady; 
supply ade te: $5 


Buffalo: Demand trend lower; sup- 
ply fair; $47, bu 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; $40 ton bulk, $45 ton sacked. 
Louisville: Demand fatr; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample: $48 ton 
. Worth: Demand slow; supply lim- 


ited; 26% $51@52, June shipment, delivered 
an Demand fair; supply good; 
tent Demand fair; supply good; 26% 


26% 15@46 

Los yt ool Demand fair; trend steady, 
supply ample; $53, f.o.b. Van Nuys. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ Ib. 


Boston: Demand and supply good; 
11%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10%¢ Ib. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
11¢ Ib 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $10.65 cwt. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
lb., f.o.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 


5-ton lots 
f-ton lots 


5-ton lots 


ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%@ 
12%¢ Ib., Lek 
St. Louis Demand fair; supply ade- 


. in carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5- 
ton lots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib 
n less than ton lots. 

Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $11 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots, 10% @12%¢ lLe.l. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢. 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

New Orleans: Demand slow to fair; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $4.25@4.76 cwt. 

hiladelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$3.50, barrels; $4.25, kegs. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; 
3%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand and suppjy fair; $3.25 
@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-lb. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $4.75. 

Ogden: Supply average; 
drum 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 

Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 

Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 

Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 

Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply mple; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads 

Minneapolis: Plain $11; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $14.45; iodized manganesed $15.90, 
in 100-lb. bags 

Chicago: Plain $8.90 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
lelivered 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, 
truck lots 


supply ample; 


$4.90, 100-Ib. 


CHARCOAL 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-lb. multi- 
walls 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; 40-lb. bags oak $2.40@2.50; 
50-lb. bags poultry $2.50@2.60. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $95. 

Los Angeles: Demand quiet; trend firm; 
supply scarce; poultry charcoal, oak, 40-Ib. 
bags $155.80, in ton lots, Los Angeles 
ounty points. 

COCONUT MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand active; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; cake, ex-dock, spot $63 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend ichanged; $68. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $68 ton, ex-dock, 30-day ship- 


ment fror Philippines. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $58, expeller $61. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,600 A 16% @19¢, 2,250 
A 18% @21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 
A 22@23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New 
York or Pennsylvania, 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 600 
D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 4%¢. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady 
to easier; supply lMimited; 3% @4¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand active; 
3%¢ Ib 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore. 


supply fair; 


CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49 ton bulk, $54 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $55.08, meal $78.08. 

Atlanta: Feed $64.49, meal $87.49. 
Birmingham: Feed $62.74, meal $85.74. 
Boston: Feed $61.61, meal $84.61. 
Chicago: Feed $51, meal $74. 
Cleveland: Feed $58.31, meal $81.31. 
Denver: Feed $60.37, meal $83.37. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $58.93, meal $81.93. 
Indianapolis: Feed $55.74, meal $78.74. 
Kansas City: Feed $51, meal $74. 
Louisville: Feed $55.39, meal $78.39. 
New Orleans: Feed $60.27, meal $83.27. 


New York: Feed $61.20, meal $84.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $60.37, meal $83.37. 
Philadelphia: Feed $60.78, mea! $83.78. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $58.93, meal $81.93 
St. Louis: Feed $51, meal $74. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $57.27@59.27. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $59. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; $59.10 ton. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 


to firm; supply adequate; 41% old process 
$70@72.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply moderate; 
$71.25 @73. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63@64. 

Wichita: Demand slow; 
cient; 41% $63.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $61@62. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; new or old process $63 ton 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$69.50. 

Kansas City: Market a little easier; de- 
mand fair; old process $52@652.50, sacked, 
Memphis; solvent now at a premium with 
many mills not offering; $54@54.50, sacked, 
Memphis 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
hydraulic $64 solvent $64. 

Denver: Demand slow: trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; 41% solvent $66 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; limited offer- 
ings; carlots, central Texas origin, 41% 
old process $62.50@63.50; solvent 41% low 
gossypol $61.50@62.40, delivered Ft. Worth, 
immediate shipment; pellets $2 additional. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $62, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply 
41% solvent $69 

Seattle: Demand improving; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; $79 ton, delivered, carlots, 
expeller process 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $70, solvent $68 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited: prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $52.50, sacked; new process, 41% solvent 
$51.50, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% $28, sacked, immediate 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $71.25, sacked, Boston 


supply suffi- 


trend steady; 


ample; 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 
ICU 18¢, warehouse, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-Ilb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New York, 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.8S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib.; ton 
lots and less 17¢: 12,000,000 units per Ib., 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 
less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
.17% $58 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fiaorine 0.146% $50 net ton, f.0.b. 
Coronet, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk 
Trenton, Mich.: Minimum 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% 
$94.50, f.o.b. Trenton, in 100-lb. multiwall 
bags: minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.o.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags 
Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 


phosphorus 
guaranteed 


Columbia, Tenn,.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %& minimum 25% calcium, maximum 


.01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

East St. Louis: 18%% phosphorus $83.25, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. 
papers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93.25; 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, 
basis Chicago Heights and Nashville, less 
than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; freight equalized 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.: bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 
less than bagged material. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $75 @80. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $83.50, f.0.b. plant, St. Louis. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; minimum phosphorus 18%% granu- 
lar $79.55. Freight equalized with closest 
dicalcium phosphate producing point, car- 
load basis. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply scarce; 
domestic dark $63.50, nominal; Canadian 
light,- none offered. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $55@60. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply poor; $60, nominal, bulk, Boston. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend high- 
er; supply limited; $60@61. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains, light $53.50, 
dark $654.50, solubles $71.60. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply very 
light; dark $66, nominal. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $50.20, paper bags, new crop. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $58 @62. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $68.30, sacked, nominal. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $58 tom, delivered, carlots. 

Chicago: Plain pulp $62.50, molasses pulp 
$60.85; 15% protein pulp $55.20. 

Boston: Supply limited; domestic $66.50 
@69; 15% protein pulp $67.50, papers. 

Demand fair; trend steady; 


Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $70, sacked, Boston. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $52.35. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


molasses $61.50; plain $62.60. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarce; 
carlots, 50-lb. papers $66@67, delivered Ft. 
Worth, June shipment. 

$45@650 ton. 


Ogden: Supply normal; 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $10@11 cwt. 
Milwaukee: Demand slow; supply good; 


$10.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11¢, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply limited; $9.35 cwt 

Minneapol) Market quiet; prices lower; 
$8.25@9 cwt. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply short; 
11%¢ Ib. 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
medium acid 8% @9%¢; sweet cream 9% @ 
10%¢ Ib. in carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand limited; 
local production $12 cwt., f.o.b. Ft. Wo 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8. 65, 100-Ib. a 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $44@45, Florida origin. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 

Atlanta: Demand fair for pulp, slow for 
meal; supplies ample; trend steady on pulp, 
weaker on meal; pulp $44.50, meal $38. 

San Francisco: Demand good; meal $50. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; f.0.b. southern California 
producers’ plants: orange $42 sacked, $37 
bulk 
ton: Demand light; 


este supply adequate; 
5.39. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
12@12%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply light; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 11¢. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: 
higher; 


trend stronger; 
trend 


steady; 


Demand fair; trend steady to 
supply ample; $10.75 cwt. 


.For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


MIXER” 


GREENULES” 


BETTER DISPERSIONIS ~~ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 


*TRADE 
Phone Park 1-9000 


Fremont, Nebr. - 


New York Memphis 
Chieago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 
Columbus Louisville 


: Demand Mmited; market 
softer; $10.756@11.50 cwt. 
5 Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply light; 
11.50. 


ew Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $12@13 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$11@11.50 cwt. in carlots. 
: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$11.50. 
Pr : Demand good; 
trend unchanged; 13¢. 


DRIED WHEY 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$6 cwt. 

Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged $5.75. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-lb. bag. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.30@6 cwt. 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fortified $6.15; unfortified $6. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $5.50@6 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
5% @6¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $5.20@5.30 cwt. in carlo 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $7 cwt; $6 cwt., carload lots. 

City: Demand fair; straight grade 
$6 cwt., delivered or $5 f.0.b. plant, plus 
freight, whichever is lower; $6.25 cwt., 
partially delactosed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or 
in ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, 


Le.l 
$5@ 


Minneapolis: 
5.25 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $6 cwt., delivered. 
San Francisco: Demand 
ood; $6 cwt. 


supply ample; 


supply ample; 


trend steady; 


Market unchanged at 


steady; supply 


FISH MEAL 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend easier; 
supply good; $2.05 a unit protein, carlots, 
Seattle. 

icago: Demand slow; supply fair; men- 
haden fish meal, 60% protein, f.o.b. East 
Coast $136@138 ton; 60% blended West 
Coast $131; Northwest herring-salmon blend 
$131; herring meal 73% protein $1.85@1.90 
a unit of protein. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 74% herring $2 a unit, Se- 
attle. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; $2.30 a unit of protein. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
eupply ample; 60% $143, sacked, imme- 
late. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $145 
ton, bulk; $148, sacked. 


Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $1.85 
a unit of protein, West Coast for 70% 
meal and $154, Minneapolis, for 60%. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; offerings 
of menhaden light on account of unfavor- 
able weather for fishing, offerings suffi- 
cient on others; menhaden scrap, subject 
to catch $135, f.o.b. Port Arthur; Norwegian 
herring fullmeal, 68% protein, min. 20% 
dried solubles added $162.50, f.0.b. Houston; 
South African pilchard fullmeal, 63% pro- 
tein, 10% dried solubles added $141, first 
half July; 75% protein Canadian herring 
with 10% or more dried solubles added 
$166.63; 60% protein blended from Cali- 
fornia $152, delivered most Texas points, 
prompt shipment. 


Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 


$133. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $150 ton. 

Milwaukee: Demand light; supply good; 
60% $159. 


ies: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3.30 a unit of protein. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $150@155. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; trend steady; $140@142, f.0.b. New 
Orleans. 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 


supply limited; 

f.o.b. California. 
: Supply normal; 

Coast; 65% $171@173. 


$2, f.0.b. Vancouver; $2.25, 
$2.20 a unit, f.o.b. 


FEED 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


HAY 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply normal; all hay reported at $20@ 
21 ton, with new alfalfa offered but no 
buying orders; new straw in sight, resulting 
in old straw priced at $10 ton, all types. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; U.S. No, 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2, 
leafy $30@31; U.S. No. 2, green $30@31; 
U.8. No. 2 $27@28. 

Seattle: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply good; U.S. No. 2 green $34 ton, de- 
livered, truck lots. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
Prairie $18@22, alfalfa $18@24. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 2 
timothy $35. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; 
No. 1 alfalfa $18@22 ton; No. 1 prairie $25 
@26 ton; straw $14@15 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- 
othy $16@18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; 
straw, strong $12@16. 


trend weak; 


Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) 
$21; first cutting No. 1 alfalfa $25; fancy 
No. 1 clover and timothy mixed $27; No. 1 


red clover $21; 
$17@18. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; timothy and clover $28@30, 
baled alfalfa $34@36, prairie $24@25. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend of mountain 
unchanged; alfalfa not quoted this week; 
alfalfa, baled, price waiting on new hay; 
mountain $38. 

Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, slow 
for others; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, 
No. 1 alfalfa $36@38, No. 2 334@ 36; prairie 
No. 2 $26@28; Johnson grass No. 2 $24@ 
26, delivered TCP. 


bright wheat or oat straw 


Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $25@ 
30 ton in the barn. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 


supply ample; new crop $35. 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; price per ton: No. 1 timothy 
$38@42, No. 2 timothy $32@36, No. 3 tim- 
othy $25@29. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$28. 

HOMINY FEED 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70 ton, delivered, carlots, 
sacked. 


Louisville: 

supply ample; 
Milwaukee: 
4 


Demand slow; 
$58.20 ton. 
Demand poor; 


trend steady; 
supply good; 


$54. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; 
lower; supply good; $59, 

Memphis: Demand nil; 
ply ample; white $59.50, yellow $60. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $57.50@58.50. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 
$63.50, immediate shipment; late June $65 
@67. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $60.50@63. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$53@53.50. 

K: 


trepd steady to 
bulk, Boston. 


trend steady; sup- 


trend firm; 


ansas City: Moderate interest; trend 
easier; $52@52.50, sacked, Kansas City. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Market easier, with pres- 
sure from resale offerings by an exporter. 
Quotations: 36% $52@53, bulk, Minneapolis, 
with some distress material on track of- 
fered for less; 22% flaxseed screenings oil 
feed $33.50@34, bulk, Minneapolis. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$71. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 
34% expeller $75, pellets $77.50; 36% sol- 
vent $66, pellets $68.50. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


one unchanged; $63, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
lelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 


$75 
Louisv ille: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; new process $70.10; old proc- 
ess $78.10. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; 34% protein $78 ton, delivered, 
carlots. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply irregular; 
$75.17@78. 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
34% $72. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $63. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply light; 
old process $71.25; new process $63.50. 


supply sufficient; 


Fort Worth San Francisco KansasCity Toledo 
Buffalo hn B.C. St. Louis Celumbus 
Toledo innipeg ‘ 

Houston Los Angeles + Chicago Fert Werth 
Galveston Buffalo Portland 
Portland Qmaha 


Galvesten Nashville 
Enid Leuisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Norfolk Heuston 
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New Orleans: Demand dull; trend firm; 


supply adequate; 32% or higher protein 
$74@76.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $68.75; old 
process $75.75. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
solvent $62.50, expeller $69@69.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $67. 

Kansas City: Easier market with demand 
only fair; $52@652.50, bulk, Minneapolis, 
for solvent; $60.50@61, bulk, Minneapolis, 
on old process. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
quate; carlots, 36% or better, 
ment $77.05, delivered Ft, 
2.50 premium. 


MALT SPROUTS 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
1 $43.50. 


supply ade- 
June ship- 
Worth; pellets 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; No 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 bulk $28 ton; No, 1 
sacked $33 ton; No. 2 bulk $25 ton. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
oddweights $37.25; evenweights $37.25 
: Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
35 


fair; 
‘No. 1 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $36@37 on No. 1. 
MEAT SCRAPS 
Denver: Demand fair; $73.50. 


Kansas City: Market continues firm with 
demand good; 560% meat and bone scraps 


$85, sacked, Kansas City. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
50% protein $77@77.50; 55% $87. 

Seattle: Demand improved; trend firm; 
supply good; $1.70 a unit, ex-warehouse, 
truck lots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 


meat and bone, 60% $76@78, f.0.b. or de- 


livered Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $1.80. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $87.50 ton, in 100- 


lb. bags 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $85, 55% $92.50, bulk; 
50% $87.50, 55% $95, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
50% $82.50, f.0.b. plant; 55%, no quotations, 
no offerings. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.80@1.85 a unit of protein. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; $1.30 
a protein unit; converted 50% $77.50. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $77.50@80 ton. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $77 ton, sacked, 


f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 


to firm; supply sufficient; 50% meat and 
bone $83@91. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; 50% $80@84 ton bulk, 
$85@89 ton in paper sacks, $84@88 ton in 
burlap sacks. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply limited; 
$85. 

St. Paul: Market up $1 ton to $84 for 


50% meat and bone scraps. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$1.80 a unit of protein. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal 


Established 1940 
Warread, M 
Phene 27 Kes. Phone 
MATL at Swift, Mien. 
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ply ample; 
bulk; $80, sack 


MILLET 


St. Louis: Demand slow; 


ewt., sacked. 
MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Middlings showed more firm- 
ness toward the end of the week, but bran 
improved for 
$37.50@38, 
midds. 


continued soft. Demand was 

middlings. Quotations: bran 

standard midds. $39.50@40, 

$48, red dog $52 @53.50. 
Kansas 


had 


flour 


City: A decline in prices which 
low mark of the 
year has been checked with offerings re- 


sent bran to the 


duced and demand improved somewhat; 


bran $35@35.50, sacked, Kansas City; shorts 
$41@41.50, sacked, Kansas City; middlings 


$33.50@34, bulk, Kansas City. 

@: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
bran $35, shorts $41.25; standard midds., 
bulk $35.50. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
wheat bran 
$43.50@44.50, gray shorts $46@47, delivered 
Texas common points; $2.50 lower on bran 


ate; carlots, burlaps, prompt, 


and $3 lower on shorts, compared with 
previous week. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
supply ample; bran $38.50, 
mill run $41. 

Wichita: Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; basis Kansas City, June 5: bran 
$35.50@36, shorts $40@40.50; bran de- 
clined $3.50 ton ang shorts $2 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Chicago: the exception of flour 
midds., milifeeds continued easy during 
the week ending June 6. Buyers were un- 
interested, even though prices are down 
considerably from a few weeks ago. Sup- 
plies appear to be ample, and even bur- 
densome in some areas; bran $41@41.50, 
standard midds. $43@43.50, flour midds. $52 
@53, red dog $56@57. 

St. Louis 


: Demand slow; 
supplies adequate; 
$45.25@46, St. Louis switching limits. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $46.80@48, mid- 
dlings $49@50. 

Louisville: Demand very dull; trend weak; 
supply heavy; bran $45.65, mixed feed 
$48.55, shorts $50.40, middlings $50.75, mar- 
ket off $3@4 ton. 

Baffalo: Bran ané middlings sagged un- 
der poor sales, and only erratic flour mill 
running time prevented a deeper price 
slide. Heavy feeds firmed under seasonal 
hog demand from the South. Bran dropped 
$3; middlings were down $1@2 and heavy 
feeds advanced $2@3; bran $43@44, stand- 
ard midds. $46@47, flour midds $58@60, 
red dog $60. 

New York: Trend lower; 


trend weaker; 
shorts $43.50, 


trend steady; 


price per ton, 


sacked; bran $52.30@53, standard midds. 
$55.30@56. 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade- 


THE 
ECONOMY INGREDIENT 
for 
Dairy and Beef Feeds 


For quick or deferred 
shipment .. . 


229% Flax Screenings Oil Feed 
Carlot prices, 

f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
BULK ....... $34.00 Per Ton 
SACKED .... $38.00 Per Ton 

Prices Subject to Our Confirmation 
Delivered prices on request 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


Linseed Oil Mea! Dept. 
700 Investors Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. FEderal 3-2112 


50% meat scraps $77.50 ton, 
ed. 


trend steady; 
supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.55 
cwt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.70 


bran $39@39.75, shorts 


quate; Canadian bran and middlings $64. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply am- 
ple; bran $53, standard midds. $65, red 
dog $63. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weak: 
supply adequate; bran $43@43.50, shorts 
$49@50.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $42.50, gray 
shorts $47.50, standard midds, $43.50. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $44 ton, delivered, common 
transit points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $43 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $44, mid- 
dlings $49; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $51, middlings $56; to California: red 
bran and mill run $51.50, middlings $66.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $52.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho bill- 
ing, sacked $52.50@53; red bran, Kansas, 
delivered CCP, sacked $55.50@56. 

MINERAL FEED 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
50-lb. blocks; $96.50 ton, 
bags. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; high phosphorus mixtures 
$65 ton, ex-warehouse; competitive brands 
$44 ton, ex-warehouse 

San Francisco: Demand supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 


$106.50 
granular, 


ton in 
50-Ib. 


steady; 


$92.50, 100-Ib. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $87, block $92, mineral 
phosphorus 6% granules $104, block $108; 
cattle-sheep mineral phosphorus granules 
$96, block $100 hog mineral phosphorus 
3%% granules $86, phosphorus 2% $75 (all 
in 60-lb. paper bags) 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-lb. block 
$4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 50-lb. blocks $3.50; 
7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 45- 
Ib. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 50-lb. block 
$2.65. 

MOLASSES 

Kansas City: Trend stronger with demand 

fairly good; for nearby and June 15@15%¢ 


gal, basis N@éw (Orieans. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; blackstrap 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth trucks $35.01; seller’s 
market price on date of shipment; maxi- 
mum 17%¢ June-July shipment. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply normal; 15¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $26 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, 
tank car lots 

Minneapolis: Market firmer at 15%¢ gal., 
f.0.b. New Orleans; $28 ton, West Coast. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 17¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand fair; 


supply limited; trend steady; $19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points. 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply ample; blackstrap 15¢ gal, tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans 


San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 


$25 ton, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Milwaukee: Demand and svpply fair: 
blackstrap;: 14%¢, New Orleans 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher: supply adequate; 14%@15%¢ 
New Orleans 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend stronger; 15%¢ gal. in tank 
cars, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $25, f.0.b. tank cars; $25.25, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; trend 
firmer; no quotations. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
26. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- 
and 2%-kilo lots $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white pulverized $63.50. 


177 MILK STREET 


¢ Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. 
Condensed Fish Solubles 
¢ Vitamin Oils 


* Dried Citrus Pulp 


New England By-Products Corp. 


* Gorton’s Layer Blend 
© Gorton’s Mar-Vi-Tic Blend 
¢ Dried Potato Pulp 
Fish Meal 
¢ Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter 

© Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish »* Dried Cond. Fish Solubles 


¢ Flavor Corporation of America 


DISTRIBUTED BY... « « 


CHARLES COOPER 
P. ©. Box 135 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


¢ Gorton’s Turkey Blend 


¢ Dried Beet Pulp 
Feather Meal 


J. KENNETH BLACKSTONE 
R. D. No. 1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 


inton 451 
HAWKINS MILLION $ 
HEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Phone: 4-3051 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; reground oats $22; pul- 
verized white oats $47@48.50; rolled oats 
$87. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply scarce; reground oat feed $19 in 
100-lb. buriap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46. 


trend lower; 
reground oat 


Memphis: Demand poor; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, 
feed $21.75. 

Seattle: Demand and trend 


steady; sup- 


ply good; feed oats $67 ton, ground oats 
$68 ton, rolled oats $71 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, l.c.1. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 
to light; pulverized white oats $51; Canadi- 
an oat feed $29.50, domestic $26.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend fairly 
steady; supply normal; reground $22.75; 
rolled oats $86.75; feeding oatmeal $80.75; 
pulverized white oats $49.75; crimped white 
oats $67.25. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply highly 
irregular; domestic white pulverized $53; 
ground mixed $44.70; reground oat feed, 
none offered. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $15; fine grovnd feeding 
oatmeal $72@73; feeding rolled oats $82@83. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; light offerings; 
reground oat millfeed $29@31.80; pul- 
verized white oats $59@60. 

Minneapolis: Fairly good demand for 
nearby deliveries was noted, with prices 
off $1@2 on some items. Quotations: feeding 
rolled oats $82, standard pulverized $45.50@ 
46, feeding oatmeal $68@72, crimped oats 
$58, reground oat feed $14.50@15. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend lower; rolled $70, ground $67, cleaned 
$71. 

OYSTER SHELL 
Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; eastern $35 ton, western 
$28 ton, both ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $26. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.75. 

ton: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $22.96. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $30, eastern $36; 
granite grits $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; base price, 80-Ib. bags 
$21.34; higher prices on 60 and 26 Ib. 


bagging. 
PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply 


Seattle: 


fair; 


steady; 
im- 


Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; 45% $63 ton, sacked, 


mediate. 
PEAT MOSS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
$3.45 in 300-bale lots, delivered California 
main line points. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3 
@3.10 bale. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.35 bale. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.75@3.85. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$3, f.o.b. pier. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $3.15. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
New York: Trend steady; granular or 


supply ample; 


crystals $1.80% Ib. in 250-Ib. drums, $1.92 
Ib. im 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 Ib. im 25-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 lb. in 250-Ib. drums 
or 200-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-lb. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-lb. drums; f.o.b. New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight al- 


lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100% pure potassium U.S.P., 
250-lb. average drums $1.90, 100-Ib. lots in 
fiber drums $1.92; potassium iodide calcium 
stearate mixture, 225-lb. lots in leverpak 
drums $1.81, 100-Ib. fiber drums $1.85. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 
16 gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $57.61. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; bran $54, polish $61. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply limited; bran $62, sacked, nominal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, rice bran $§40@41, prompt 
shipment f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $3@4, f.o.b. mills. 

SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Trade is still light, but in- 
creased interest was noted at the end of 
the week. Quotations: country run $14@20, 
lights $2@12, mediums $12@20, heavies 
$20@30; Canadian $10, bulk, Duluth; Ca- 
nadian ground $18, sacked; flax screenings 
$15 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; ground, sacked $24.50, New 
York, L@R; unground, bulk $17, New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp! adequate; Canadian $23, barley 
$15.20, both bulk, delivered. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $35. 


Chicago: Demand moderate; supply plen- 
tiful; ground grain screenings $26; Canadi- 
an, bulk $17. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $18.85@19.10. 
Baffalo: $23.65 @23.90. 
Chicago: $23.10@23.36. 


Cincinnati: $21.80@22.00. 
Des Moines: $23.60 @23.85. 
Kansas City: 
Memphis: $20.5 
Minneapolis: $ 
Philadelphia: $22 
St. Louis: $22.50 
Tampa: $18@18.2 
Toronto: $27.50 @27.80. 


SORGHUMS 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, 
prompt $2.92% 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady, 
supply adequate; §3. 


supply suffi- 
2 yellow $2.34@ 
common points. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 
2.39, delivered Texas 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
client; carlots, 44% $81@82.50, prompt, de- 
pending on origin; October-November-De- 
cember $72.50; truck lots $71.50@72.50, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Minneapolis: Market about steady, 
trade fair. Quotations: $55@656, bulk, 
catur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $88.25. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $63.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $72, sacked, immediate. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 
44% solvent $72.50; 41% expeller $77. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $91 ton, delivered, sacked, carlots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $59@60, bulk, Decatur. 


with 
De- 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply  suffi- 
client; 44% $74, 50% $85, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $71.60 ton. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ample; 
$58.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply light; 
$60, bulk, Decatur. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend a little 
easier; offerings adequate; for Kansas City 


and West $57.50@658.50, bulk, Decatur; 
unrestricted $60@60.60, bulk, Decatur. 
hicago: Soybean oil meal showed some 
price gain at the end of the week ending 
June 6, and even higher levels had been 
registered during the period. Supplies ap- 


pear to be ample, but some processors are 
closed because of low margins. Quotations: 
44% soybean oil meal $70@70.50. 


Les Angeles: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; $88.75@89.25, delivered CCP. 


atur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

44% bulk, unrestricted $59.50@60. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $58.50. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 

Philadelphia: Demand dul!; supply fair; 
$58.50, bulk, Decatur. 

SUNFLOWER SEED 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 

supply ample; large black $17 cwt., large 


gray $16.50 cwt., medium black $14.50 cwt., 


medium gray $14 cwt., smal! black and 
gray $10.50 cwt. 
TANKAGE 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $77.50@80 ton 

Wichita: Demand good: supply ade- 
quate; 60% $82.50, f.0.b. plant 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $75 @79.50 


Kansas City: Easier trend with demand 
fair; 60% digester $75@78.50, sacked, Kan- 
sas City 

St. Louis: 
supply ample; 
89 ton in 
lap sacks. 

Omaha: 


Demand fair; trend steady: 
60% $81@84 ton bulk, $86@ 
paper sacks, $85@88 ton in bur- 
: Demand good; supply limited; 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; 60% digester $76@78, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth 

St. Paul: Market up $2 to $82 for 60% 
digester. 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
60% protein $77@80. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 


supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Chicago: Market up $3 ton to $98, with 
supplies higher. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; 


supply poor; commercial grade $90, nomi- 
nal, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
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customers, but the average was 350. 
The range of investment in land, 
buildings and equipment varied from 
$5,000 to $350,000, with average fixed 
assets of about $43,000. 


Service Charges 

Many dealers, it was found, offer 
grinding, mixing and other services at 
or below cost to meet competition or 
induce customers to come in. Aver- 
age charges for some of the services 
were: coarse grinding, 9.3¢ cwt.; me- 
dium grinding, 9.9¢; fine grinding, 
10.7¢; mixing, 4.5¢; mixing molasses, 
4¢; cracking corn, 20¢; shelling corn, 
9¢; hulling oats, 18¢; delivering feed, 
$1.29 ton. 

In 1954, the dealers surveyed sold 
39% of their volume on credit. Aver- 
age length of time credit was extend- 
ed was 48 days. Most dealers said 
they were on a 30-day credit basis 
and charged 6% interest on accounts 
beyond this. One fourth extend cred- 
it on open accounts for 60 days. 

Prof. Bakken said the survey 
showed little progress has been made 
in the use of contracts in the feed 
business. This applies particularly to 
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use of futures contracts to hedge 
grain and ingredient purchases. 

Eighty-six percent of the dealers 
did some advertising, and most of it 
in newspapers. But the amount of ad- 
vertising was limited. Expenditures 
and volume of sales were very direct- 
ly related. Prof. Bakken said data 
in the survey made it look as though 
each %¢ or less spent for advertising 
brought in an additional dollar of 
business. 

Conclusions Drawn 


On the basis of the survey, Prof. 
Bakken drew these conclusions: 

@ The predominance of small firms 
and their economic status indicate 
vulnerability to an integrated organ- 
ization that might choose to invade 
their trade area. The answer to this 
is in a closing of ranks and coordin- 
ated effort by existing firms. 

@ An urgent need is a uniform ac- 
counting system, a more complete 
system of keeping records and a pe- 
riodic audit so that retailers can 
know more about their business. 

@ Most dealers could use contracts 
to a fuller extent; this would give 
them added stability both in sales 
and in obtaining supplies at favorable 
prices when needed. The futures mar- 
ket has not been used as it should 
be by buyers and handlers of feed. 

@ When dealers extend credit, they 
should recognize that they are per- 
forming functions of a banker, and 
many, with limited operating capital, 
are out of their element here. Deal- 
ers are absorbing unnecessary losses 
in extending credit. 

@® Most dealers could do consider- 
ably more advertising and realize 
handsome returns. They now spend 
an amazingly small percentage of to- 
tal sales on advertising. 

@ Much remains to be done in 
management training. The associa- 
tion might take the initiative here, 
and educational institutions should be 
ready to help. 


Improved Selling 


In discussing improved selling and 
services of feeders, Ralph Everett, 
Empire Sales Training Center, Buf- 
falo, warned that feed retailers are 
disappearing in some areas and may 
disappear in other areas, too. He 
emphasized that they must do a bet- 
ter job. 

Too many feed manufacturers, he 
said, have been exerting their efforts 
in production, with little or no effort 
to help dealers do the right kind of 
merchandising job. However, he add- 
ed, most manufacturers are now do- 
ing something about this problem. 
Meanwhile, he continued, retailers 
must accept their share of some of 
the illnesses that have crept into re- 
tail distribution—such as overextend- 
ed credit, whittled down profit mar- 
gins, increasing costs in comparison 
with gross sales. 

“We all knew the day would come 
when positive action was necessary,” 
Mr. Everett said. “We knew the day 
would come when farms would be 
larger and fewer in number and it 
would take revised selling programs 
to service this man. We knew these 
farmers would be more specialized 
and that our services would have to 
be more specialized. We knew that 
this specialized, large feeder would 
rightfully demand that we do more 
than warehouse feed for a true serv- 
ice value of about $3 a ton when we 
expected to get a margin of $12 to 
$20 without earning it. We knew that 
the only answer to this problem was 
an aggressive selling program which 
justified our existence.” 


Sell a Concept 

Now, how should these farmers be 
sold? Mr. Everett said that there 
must be mutual satisfaction in a 
sale. A real salesman doesn’t sell 
feed; he sells a concept, just as Gen- 
eral Electric doesn’t sell light bulbs 
but sells better vision. 

Customers are going through the 
same economic transition as feed 
dealers, and they want to be sold. 
They want to grow, but they need 
the dealer’s help. 


So long as the poultryman gets an 
average of 150 eggs per hen per year 
and takes 7 or 8 lb. of feed to make 
a dozen eggs, something is wrong 
with selling, Mr. Everett declared. 
The feed man should know how to 
sell him on getting production of 
200 to 250 eggs per hen on 5 Ib. or 
less feed per dozen. 

Farmers want to grow and want to 
be sold, he said, but it is the dealer’s 
job to sell them, to help them grow. 

Mr. Everett left these thoughts 
with retailers: 

@ Decide what margins you must 
have to make a profit. Set those mar- 
gins and stick to them. But the deal- 
er must earn the right to have the 
business and the margins. 

@ Decide whom you can afford to 
sell and eliminate business which is 
costing money every day. Many cus- 
tomers actually cost money every 
time your truck stops at their door. 

@ Build your strong customers who 
want to grow into bigger customers. 
Business among present customers 
could be increased 50% if the dealer 
would seek out people who want to 
grow. If farmers don’t progress, they 
just won’t be in business in these 
changing times. 

@ Start a prospecting program for 
finding new prospects who want to 
grow but who have not been sold on 
growing. 


Federal Legislation 


Alvin Oliver, executive manager of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, emphasized the 
effects of federal legislation on oper- 
ations of the local feed man. Discuss- 
ing “Your Business and Federal Leg- 
islation,” he said that every feed 
man was a specialist at operating 
his own business but that he must 
also realize the influence of federal 
legislation and interpretations of the 
federal acts on the conduct of his 
business. 

Mr. Oliver pointed to three impor- 
tant trends noticeable in Washington: 
(1) The move by organized labor to 
the national capital; (2) the appar- 
ent willingness of Americans to ap- 
prove increased centralization of pow- 
er in the federal government; (3) the 
unscientific approach to farm policy 
in a political atmosphere. 

Unions, he said, have many lobby- 
ists in Washington, are establishing 
new office buildings there; many now 
make Washington their headquar- 
ters and have become very powerful 
in the congressional city. Unions are 
well aware of their rights to petition 
Congress and avail themselves of 
this right on a broad range of subjects, 
even including agricultural legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Oliver outlined proceedings of 
hearings on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. He told feed men not to be lulled 
into the belief that proposals to nar- 
row exemptions had already been 
defeated. Even though no action is 
taken this year by Congress to ex- 
tend coverage to additional retail and 
agricultural production workers, this 
legislation holds high priority among 
unions. Mr. Oliver said the G&2FDNA 
has asked Congress to widen instead 
of narrowing the present retail and 
“area of production” exemptions ~un- 
der the wage-hour law. 

He also reviewed the recent “hodge- 
podge” approach to agricultural leg- 
islation and said that in this scien- 
tific age it is foolish for Congress to 
formulate farm policy in a political 
atmosphere. He said the G&FDNA 
executive committee will petition 
congressional committees on agricul- 
ture to request scientists from the 
land grant colleges to develop a na- 
tional farm policy. All farmers and 
feed men will benefit if agricultural 
policy is not blended with politics. 
Mr. Oliver reviewed proposals by 
economists, trade and agricultural 
leaders that would reduce govern- 
ment participation in farm marketing. 


Association Activities 
In discussing association activities 


and progress, Carl J. Basten, New 
Franken, Wis., retiring president, 


urged members to tie in with the 
advertising being conducted by the 
association through newspapers in 
the state. This advertising, which 
appears over the names of members 
in each area, is being placed in 58 
newspapers throughout Wisconsin. 

Mr. Basten, like other speakers, 
pointed out that for dealers to be 
successful in days ahead, it will take 
real service, good products and sound 
feeding programs. He also advised 
making certain that charges for 
grinding and mixing are sufficient to 
cover operation, depreciation and 
other costs and still provide a return 
on the investment. 

Eldon H. Roesler of the Feed Bag, 
executive secretary of the association, 
in his annual report, noted action in 
preventing passage of harmful legis- 
lation and in supporting valuable leg- 
islation in the last state legislature. 
He also cited work in organizing re- 
tailers to oppose changes in federal 
laws to remove the exemption now 
granted retail business. 


Freedom Is Elective 


Ron Kennedy, former secretary of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
trade association official, returned to 
the Central convention to speak as 
executive director of the American 
Heritage Foundation. 

Mr. Kennedy, now with the foun- 
dation in New York, had the subject 
“Freedom Is Elective,” and he em- 
phasized the importance of greater 
interest, voting and participation in 
public affairs if this nation is to 
maintain its freedoms and demon- 
strate that the way of free men is 
best. The purposes of the foundation 
are to develop a greater awareness 
and appreciation of advantages peo- 
ple have in the U.S. and to persuade 
Americans that only by active partici- 
pation in public affairs can they safe- 
guard their freedoms and liberties. 

He described foundation cam- 
paigns to bring out voters and to 
stimulate voters to learn and think 
before voting. 

Working with the foundation are 
many organizations in various fields. 

“I hope each of you will take re- 
newed interest in your local politi- 
cal processes,” Mr. Kennedy said. 
“It's where you really count the most. 
Freedom is elective. That means we 
can take it or leave it. I say take it, 
and keep it, and guard it, and vote 
for it.” 
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lin, N.Y., and Willard Dodge, New 
Pa. 


Recent Research Cited 


The final session of the convention 
dealt with recent research and nutri- 
tional developments, and offered ad- 
dresses by Dr. Fred W. Hill, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Dr. Bruce 
R. Poulton, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., and Dr. G. Lynn 
Romoser, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

A considerable portion of Dr. Hill's 
comments dealt with the effect of 
Nicarbazin on interior egg quality. 
He noted that research findings indi- 
cate that mottled yolks are produced 
by hens fed .003% or more of Nicar- 
bazin in the ration. “Work in pro- 
gress indicates that .003% is near 
the minimum level necessary to pro- 
duce significant yolk damage, but 
further study is necessary to deter- 
mine the exact minimum,” he said. 

“The danger of accidental contam- 
ination or mislabeling of feeds for 
layers should be recognized by both 
feed manufacturers and poultrymen. 
The consequences of errors should be 
understood, and every precaution 
taken to avoid misuse of this other- 
wise highly valuable drug,” Dr. Hill 
stated. 

Dr. D. Polin, Merck Institute, Rah- 
way, NJ., made brief remarks re- 
garding work with Nicarbazin at the 
institute following Dr. Hill’s address. 
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(See story on page 11 and article on 
page 18.) 

Dr. Romoser’s address with the 
provocative caption, “How Far Can 
Broiler Feed Conversion Go?”, 
Stressed proper amino acid balance 
in improving broiler production ef- 
ficiency and the use of high fat levels 
for growth rate and feed conversion. 

In his address, he noted that the 
practical application of high levels 
of fat had recently been demonstra- 
ted. “It has been determined that the 
broilers produced with feed contain- 
ing 12% added fat yielded a return 
of approximately $24 more per 1,000 
birds than those produced with feeds 
containing no fat,” he said. He furth- 
er noted that in several tests, fat 
levels as high as 30% had been in- 
cluded in broiler rations with no 
detrimental results. 

Dr. Romoser concluded with the 
statement that “The possibility is 
not too remote that continuing re- 
search in the technology of manufac- 
turing feed ingredients and finished 
feeds will permit the practical use 
of feeds containing very high levels 
of energy. Certainly, today’s demand 
for higher protein in broiler rations 
can be met as a result of the develop- 
ment of new products and byproducts 
such as: dehulled soybean meal, al- 
falfa meal, poultry byproducts meal 
and feather meal. The amino acid 
limitations of all of these products 
must be considered when feeds are 
formulated. Methionine is now avail- 
able, and research data have been 
obtained which permit its efficient 
application in broiler nutrition. In the 
future, perhaps, other crystalline 
amino acids will be marketed for use 
in poultry feeds. Indeed, broiler ef- 


ficiency can be improved. . . . Where 
is the end? Time will tell!!” 
Dr. Poulton, reviewing develop- 


ments in dairy feeding, saw more 
roughage and less grains in the feed- 
ing picture of the future, particular- © 
ly in the Northeast. 

Dr. Poulton noted that as better 
cows are bred, more dependency 
must be placed on grains for top 
production results. He also stressed 
the importance of quality of rough- 
age, with poor quality needing more 
grain and high quality less. 

This speaker noted that in tests 
with high quality roughage, medium 
levels of grain proved most econ- 
omical. He indicated that a $6.50@7 
milk price would be necessary before 
really heavy grain feeding would 
prove profitable. “Only if the price 
of grain dropped sharply, would heavy 
feeding be profitable,” he said. 

Featured speaker at the luncheon 
session was Lester O. Schriver, man- 
aging director, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Washington. 

The annual federation banquet and 
all-star stage show were the social 
highlight of the convention. At the 
banquet, mill accident prevention 
awards were made by Lawrence L. 
Christopher, director of safety, N.Y. 
State Insurance Department, New 
York. Winners were Catskill Valley 
Mills, Catskill, N.Y.; Narrowsburg 
(N.Y.) Feed & Grain Co., and Moon's 
Feed Service, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Officers Elected 

Norman Dailey, Narrowsburg Feed 
& Grain Co., was reelected president 
of EFFM at the directors meeting 
following the convention. 

Richard Demarest, A. W. Demarest 
& Sons, Inc., Stemford, N.Y., was 
named first vice president; Leonard 
G. Bamford, D. G. Bamford Milling 
Co., Midway, Pa., was elected second 
vice president, and Charles E. Knibbs, 
Exeter (N.H.) Feed & Supply Co., 
Inc., was chosen third vice president. 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, 
N.Y., was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer and executive director, and 
Howard J. Benson, Sherburne, was 
reelected associate executive director. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors of EFFM for a three-year term: 
Haines R. Merritt, Jr., East Aurora, 
N.Y.; Norman Dailey; Richard De- 
marest; Henry L. Beaty, Hacketts- 
town, N.J., and James E. Frederick, 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
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should not be two overlapping inspec- 
tion forces when one is sufficient. 

“It is unnecessary for the federal 
government to build a separate su- 
pervisory organization to police the 
feed industry. There is already pres- 
ent in the state control organizations 
a fine group of administrative offi- 
cials who are experienced in this work 
and whose over-all efforts have pro- 
tected the best interests of feed buy- 
ers.” 

State control officials, Mr. Straube 
pointed out, are becoming better tech- 
nicians and are bringing into use 
quite rapidly the newer methods of 
analysis. However, many state feed 
laws need to be brought up to date, 
but should not carry restrictive 
clauses which will force feed manu- 
facturers to work at a disadvantage 
or prevent feeders from getting the 
utmost value from newer scientific 
developments. 


The AFMA, Mr. Straube noted, has 
several committees which have been 
doing extensive thinking and work on 
complex inspection, labeling and regu- 
latory problems. At the same time, he 
said, the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials has been co- 
operative, for control officials also 
want to find solutions which least 
disturb the industry and want medi- 
cated feed benefits distributed to 
feeders as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. 

“This is an ideal time for the con- 
trol group, the AFMA and everyone 
concerned to give the uniform feed 
law a vigorous push,” Mr. Straube 
said. “Fast changes, complex formu- 
las and difficult analytical procedures 
make such action mandatory if the 
- best interests of feeders are to be 
fully protected.” 

He also cited a point which is 
sometimes overlooked: “High speed 
production lines are essential to re- 


the Customer 


He’s your pride and joy—bless him. 
You couldn’t meet a nicer guy ... or 


deal with a better man. 


The customer knows his business, too, 
when it comes to feeding . . . he proves 
that by insisting on Archer Booster 
Feeds for all his livestock and poultry. 
The customer is happiest at the store 


that sells Archer Booster Feeds. 


MORAL: No matter what feed store 
type you sell to, you’ll make him hap- 
. make him a better customer 


pier... 
with Archer Booster Feed. 


duce the cost of finished feeds,” he 
pointed out. “I should like to invite 
every feed control official to visit a 
modern feed plant to see for himself 
the needless expense being forced on 
feeders today by special labeling re- 
quirements.” 
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However, he may go all out to the 
51 million base acreage allotment for 
the corn crop under provisions of the 
soil bank. If he reduces his total till- 
able cropland, not necessarily his corn 
acreage, by 15% of the 51 million 
acreage corn base allotment of the 
soil bank—he can obtain the top lev- 
el of price support for corn plus 90¢ 
per bushel payment for corn from 
land now planted to other crops such 
as soybeans, oats and hay. 

It would appear that the Demo- 
cratic conference group which consid- 
ered the farm bill recently enacted 
into law, unknowingly provided a 
dividend to the Republican adminis- 
tration since the soil bank phase, on 
its insistence, became operative for 
the 1956 crops. 

The soil bank bill places a premium 
on corn production this crop year 
with a profit-assuring level of not 
less than $1.25 per bushel for corn 
for the ron-compliers in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt; a profit-assuring level 
of $1.24 per bushel for corn prod- 
ucers in the non-commercial Corn Belt 
and a guaranteed loan protection 
level of $1.50 per bushel for the com- 
pliers with either the original Farm 
Act of 1949 corn acreage allotment 
of 43 million acres or those who se- 
lect to meet the soil bank base acre- 
age allotment of 51 million acres. 
This permits the commercial Corn 
Belt farmer to plow up such crops 
as oats, sorghums, hay or soybeans 
and still get the $1.50 per bushel 
price support level for corn which 
might have been produced on that 
land. 


Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 
Feed Sales Offices: 

Minneapolis 


Kansas City 


| vator 
| plant. In his new position, which will 


Soybean Meal Futures 
Erratic at Memphis 


MEMPHIS — Soybean oil meal fu- 
tures went through another nervous 
period on the Memphis Board of 
Trade this week. Closing prices on 
June 6 were mixed, but leaned toward 
the downside. There was little change 
in the volume. 

The market opened the week sharp- 
ly lower, with general liquidation and 
a limit break in old crop bean futures 
named contributing factors. 

Speculative interests were good 
sellers of old crop oil meal on the 
break, the activity appearing in the 
nature of profit-taking. 

After the early downturn, the mar- 
ket ran into good buying and posted 
substantial gains on June 1. But by 
the end of business on June 2, prices 
had changed only fractionally from 
the week before. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
prices June 6 were 10¢ ton higher to 
50¢ ton lower as compared with 
prices of May 31. Sales amounted to 
20,800 tons, compared with 19,800 
tons the previous week. Open interest 
gained 14 contracts. 

Final Eastern Trunk Line soybean 
oil meal prices June 6 were 75¢ ton 
higher to 25¢ ton lower. Sales 
amounted to 600 tons, which was 900 
tons under the figure for the week 
before. Open interest declined five 
contracts. 

Cottonseed oil meal futures trading 
was light. Prices in all positions but 
September were lower than the week 
before. September was unchanged. 


Fescue Sead Offered 
For Sale as Feed 


CHICAGO—More than 1,000 tons 
of non-viable fescue seed is available 
for sale as feed in a new listing that 
has been announced by the Chicago 
Commodity Stabilization Service Of- 
fice. 

Most of the seed is located at va- 
rious points in Kentucky, but one 
lot is in southern Illinois. 

The seed is offered on a “where is, 
as is,” basis. Recent analyses for feed 
purposes show 5.51% moisture, 5.96% 
ash, 13.32% protein, and 1.66% ether 
extract. 

Buyers will be required to certify 
that the seed will be used for feed 
purposes only. Bids will be received 
up to 2 p.m. CDST each Wednesday 
with successful bidders to be notified 
by 5 p.m. the following Friday. Bids 
not received by the deadline on one 
Wednesday will automatically be con- 
sidered at bid-opening time the fol- 
lowing week. 


James Trippensee 


Transferred by Purina 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. has announced the transfer of 


| James Trippensee from the Kansas 


City office of the Checkerboard Ele- 
Co. to the Davenport, Iowa, 


be effective July 1, Mr. Trippensee 
will be grain buyer for the Daven- 
port mill and will merchandise grain 
through the Ralston Purina eleva- 
tor there. 

Mr. Trippensee has been in Kansas 
City since 1947 and since early last 
year he has been office manager of 
the Checkerboard firm. A member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, he 
primarily has been engaged in cash 
and futures trading of millfeed and 
grains. He will be succeeded in Kan- 
sas City by Barney McCoy. 


FEED STORE SOLD 

SPARTA, ILL.—Virgil Hoffman, 
who has owned and operated the 
Hoffman Feed Store here for several 
years, has sold his business to J. M. 
Burns, owner and operator of the 
Burns Feed & Produce Co. Mr. Hoff- 
man will be in charge of the feed 
department for the Burns firm. Plans 
call for later addition of grinding and 
mixing facilities. 


Millers Union Sets Up 
Strike Fund in Buffalo 


BUFFALO—About 1,000 members 
of Local 110, American Federation 
of Grain Millers, have voted unani- 
mously to set up an emergency fund 
to be used in the event of a strike. 
The local authorized its executive 
board to levy “an immediate assess- 
ment” up to $5 a week per member. 

Peter J. Rybka, local business 
agent, said $100,000 is the goal. He 
said the action was taken ‘because 
of the attitude expressed by some of 
the companies with which Local 110 
has met.” The union is negotiating 
with 15 companies for new contracts 
effective July 1, he said. 


Meanwhile, the strike of Great 
Lakes licensed tugmen has entered 
its second week with no meeting 
scheduled to solve the wage dispute. 
In Buffalo, no prolonged delays have 
been reported. Grain boats are nego- 
tiating Buffalo River and the Black 
Rock Channel with a minimum of in- 
terference. 


E. W. Peters Put in 
Charge of Kasco Mills 


BOSTON—E. W. Peters, formerly 
vice president in charge of buying 
and traffic, has been promoted to 
vice president in charge of Kasco 
Mills, Toledo, it was announced by 
Robert F. McLeod, president of the 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Kasco facility is one of seven 
plants within the Cox organization 
manufacturing Wirthmore feeds. 

Following his graduation from high 
school, Mr. Peters was employed as 
rate clerk for the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road before joining the Kasco organ- 
ization as assistant traffic manager 
in 1928. 

He was promoted to traffic manag- 
er in 1930 and to buyer and traffic 
manager in 1935. In 1941 he was 
made a vice president of the Kasco 
organization. 

Mr. Peters is married and has one 
son and one daughter. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Egg prices also were weak. Sup- 
plies were liberal, and some are going 
into storage. 

Prices of most ingredients were 
lower. Millfeed sales were poor. Bran 
and middlings sagged and the only 
thing that prevented a deeper slide 
was the erratic running time of flour 
mills. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers edged up to an aver- 
age of 40 hours last week. 


Mountain States 


Rains have encouraged some cattle 
feeders to hold on to their stock for 
a while longer to take advantage of 
pasture and hay, but few replacement 
cattle are moving into the feed lots. 
The number of cattle on feed is low 
as many of them have been marketed 
and not replaced. 

Turkey and poultry feeding con- 
tinues in fair quantity. The number 
of turkeys is up an estimated 12 to 
15% over last year, with the bulk of 
numbers now on feed. 


Central States 


Business remained on a fairly even 
keel in the central states during the 
week ending June 6, feed manufac- 
turers report. While there was some 
variation among various firms on the 
status of sales, for the most part 
buying orders continue to average 
over the preceding year. 

Broiler feeds continue to move at 
an excellent rate, and turkey feeds 
are said to be moving up to account 
for a significant volume. There is 
some disappointment expressed over 
the failure of hog feed demand to de- 
velop sufficiently to offset the season- 

al dip in dairy feed buying, but other 
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firms indicate molasses feeds are | heavily from the more southern sec- | slowed the trucking of feed ingredi- | manufacturers are anticipating a 


moving up in volume for use in mix- 
ing grass silage for dairy and beef 
cattle feeding. 

Most firms report a steady five days 
a week of operation, with only a 
nominal backlog. However, a few say 
they are using some overtime work 
to keep abreast of demand. 


Southeast 


Feed demand has been on the slow 
side this week. Most reports indicate 
that sales have been small, and deal- 
ers complain about the lack of any 
volume trading. Broiler prices have 
declined slightly, and although place- 
ments remain high, this has no doubt 
tended to slow feeding operations to 
some extent. 

Local grains have been moving 


tions of the Southeast. Oats and 
wheat have been moving in good 
volume from some areas. Rain is still 
needed to relieve very dry conditions 
in some parts of our territory. 

Local corn is still scarce and going 
mostly to the shelling trade. Ground 
snap corn has been priced out of the 
market for all practical purposes. 

Ingredient sellers are hard-pressed 
to make sales or get shipping instruc- 
tions, as the case may be, and the 
feed trade seems to be slow on both. 
The producing season for some feed 
ingredients is drawing to a close. 
Most cottonseed meal producers are 
through with this season’s operations, 
and citrus pulp producers report only 
a limited running time remaining. 
Florida fruit and vegetables have 
practically played out, and this has 


ents into the southeast to almost a 
standstill. This has been an important 
factor in the increased feed prices in 
the Southeast, among other things. 


Ohio Valley 


Following the sharp decline in busi- 
ness last week, sales of formula feeds 
picked up considerably this week in 
the Ohio Valley, as feeders found it 
necessary to buy considerable ton- 
nages of chick starters and broiler 
and turkey feeds for their steadily 
expanding flocks. 

While the price situation continues 
unsettled, it appears that area farm- 
ers realize the necessity for using 
sufficient quantities of quality feeds 
to insure quality birds and top prices 
at the market stage. Thus, area 


steady upswing in orders during com- 
ing weeks. 

Two factors this week contributed 
to the brighter outlook. Formula feed 
prices dropped an average of 50¢ ton, 
and summer drouth threats of recent 
years appeared much less likely. The 
U.S. Weather Bureau reported that 
during the first five months of this 
year rainfall totaled approximately 
four inches above normal, in the val- 
ley area. If farmers are relieved of 
the necessity for having water hauled 
in for their flocks and household uses, 
it will be an incentive to maintain 
present flocks of chicks and poults. 

The improved business situation 
this week was reflected in an increase 
in mill operations to an average of 
75% or more of capacities on a five- 
day basis. 
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National’s new Hi-N“is “power-packed” to give high efficiency results and 
higher finish to broilers. Hi-N is growing in acceptance because—more xantho- 
phyll, more Vitamins A, E, K and B Complex, plus unknown factors. 

National guarantees and certifies Hi-N specifications on each shipment to 
analyze 18% protein, 125,000 “A” and 23% maximum fibre. For improved feed 
appearance and better feeding results—use Hi-N. 

You can use a 3% level of Hi-N in place of 17% regular and only increase 


your broiler feed price 9c per ton. 
National’s 70,000 tons of gas storage assures you of year’round uniformity. 


NATIONALIZE YOUR FEED WITH NATIONAL ALFALFA 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY \\ see, 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND ee 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e@ KANSAS CITY 5, MO 
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